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PREFACE 


This  Story  was  written  about  five  years  ago  at  the 
express  desire  of  my  children,  and  was  put  into 
print  for  them  alone. 

The  first  small  family  edition  soon  ran  out, 
and  a few  copies  were  reprinted  for  friends. 
This  edition  gradually  spread  into  the  borderlands 
of  the  unknown  public,  and  forthwith  came  ap- 
plications at  the  libraries,  the  printers,  and  to 
myself,  but  in  vain.  Letters  reached  me  from 
various  journalists  asking  permission  to  review 
the  book,  but  as  the  Story  was  one  of  private  life, 
and  meant  for  private  circulation  only,  to  review 
it  could  do  no  good,  so  the  desired  permission  was 
withheld. 

I have  now  been  persuaded  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  issuing  my  book  for  the  public, 
but  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  ordinary 
course  ” is  not  without  alarms.  The  sensation  of 
writing  memoirs  in  a peaceful  library  for  my 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  placing  my  family 
story  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  however 
indulgent  it  may  be. 


ELIZA  PKIESTLEY. 
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THE 


STORY  OF  A LIFETIME 


PART  THE  FIRST 
CHAPTER  I 

IN  A LIBEAKY 

“ Here  wait  the  dumb,  whoso  voices  rule  the  earth ; 

Here  rest  the  dead,  whose  life  is  quick  and  free. 

Hush,  living  lips,  before  their  solemn  mirth ; 

Life,  learn  of  them  the  true  vitality.” 

Katharine  Aldrich,  in  “ Munsei/s  Magazine.'* 

I LOVE  the  serene  solitude  of  my  library.  It  is  a 
refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  a retreat  after  a full  and 
active  life,  a sanctuary.  This  library  is  no  cold 
and  gloomy  barrack  with  serrated  rows  of  unread 
and  unreadable  books,  but,  built  according  to  my 
fancy,  it  forms  a shrine  dedicated  to  the  many 
authors  I have  known.  The  volumes  in  it  are  to 
me  like  no  other  books,  for  they  have  come  to  me 
by  inheritance,  some  by  presentation,  and  have 
formed  the  surroundings  of  my  various  homes 
since  childhood. 

It  is  only  in  the  country  that  a library  can 
fulfil  its  natural  role  and  become  the  true  friend. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A LIFETIME 

Here  in  the  midst  of  peace  there  is  no  neglect,  no 
forgetfulness  shadowed  by  reproach,  for  it  is  here 
and  here  alone  that  the  authors  long  since  dead 
seem  to  live  again,  and  encompass  me  with  the 
friendships  of  a lifetime.  On  all  sides  vivid  scenes 
spring  out  from  the  past,  stirring  every  emotion 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  laughter  to  tears,  in  this 
treasure-house  of  all  I have  loved  and  mourned. 
On  various  tables  and  shelves  stand  busts,  medal- 
lions, engravings,  and  photographs  of  authors 
whose  books  adorn  the  surrounding  walls. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  room  two  circular  steps 
lead  up  to  the  ingle  nook,  an  ideal  corner  for  a 
‘^session  of  sweet  silent  thought” — and  calling 
up  sweet  visions  of  long  ago.  There  in  the  winter 
evenings,  gazing  into  the  crackling  logs,  I can  see 
my  father,  Robert  Chambers,  a lonely  boy,  his 
mind  possessed  with  literary  instinct,  traversing 
the  solitudes  in  search  of  data,  without  literary 
influence  of  any  kind.  Yet  that  boy’s  first  book, 
u Traditions  of  Edinburgh,”  ^ took  an  extra- 
ordinary hold  of  the  public,  and  at  once  excited 
the  interest  of  the  literary  world  of  Scotland. 
Dreaming  on,  I can  see  the  quaint  figure  of 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  wending  its  way  along 
Princes  Street,  bent  on  seeking  out  the  author 
and  claiming  friendship  with  a kindred  spirit. 

My  father  describes  him  as  thin,  efi“eminate  in 
appearance,  with  a voice  pitched  in  alt,  and 
altogether  a tradition  of  Edinburgh  in  himself. 
His  attire  as  he  took  his  daily  walks  along  Princes 

1 First  pulblislied  in  1822. 
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C.  SHARP 


Street  was  a long  blue  frock-coat,  black  trousers 
(rather  wide  below,  and  sweeping  over  white 
stockings  and  neat  shoes),  some  hing  like  a web  of 
cambric  round  his  neck,  and  a brown  wig  coming 
down  to  his  eyebrows.  He  had  a quaint,  biting 
wit,  which  people  bore  as  they  would  a scratch 
from  a provoked  cat.  Essentially,  he  was  good- 
natured  and  fond  of  merriment.  He  had  consider- 
able gifts  of  drawing,  and  one  caricature  portrait 
by  him  of  Queen  Elizabeth  dancing,  ‘‘high  and 
disposedly,’’  before  the  Scotch  ambassadors,  is  the 
delight  of  everybody  who  has  seen  it.  In  jest 
upon  his  own  peculiarity  of  voice,  he  formed  an 
address  card  for  himself  consisting  simply  of  the 
following  anagram  : — 


quad  dicitar  C.  Sharp.  He  was  intensely  aristo- 
cratic, and  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the 
great  multitude.  He  complained  that  one  never 
heard  of  any  gentlefolks  committing  crimes  now- 
adays, as  if  that  were  a disadvantage  to  them  or 
the  public.  Any  case  of  a Lady  Jane  stabbing  a 
perjured  lover  would  have  delighted  him.  While 
the  child  of  whim,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  generally 
believed  to  possess  respectable  talents,  by  which, 
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with  a need  for  exerting  them,  he  might  have 
achieved  distinction.  His  ballad  of  the  ‘‘  Murder 
of  Caerlaverook,”  in  the  Minstrelsy,  is  a masterly 
production,  and  the  concluding  verses  haunt  one 
like  a beautiful  strain  of  music — 

I 

“ To  sweet  Lincluden’s  lialy  cells 
Fu’  dowie  I’ll  repair ; 

There  Peace  wi’  gentle  Patience  dwells, 

Nae  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

“In  tears  I’ll  wither  ilka  charm, 

Like  draps  o’  balefu’  yew ; 

And  wail  the  beauty  that  con’d  harm 
A knight,  sae  brave  and  true.” 

My  father  felt  now  in  a position  to  call  on  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe  at  his  mother’s  house,  93  Princes 
Street,  and  as  I have  before  me  his  own  account 
of  his  first  visit  in  the  original  manuscript — thanks 
to  my  nephew,  Charles  Chambers — I cannot  do 
better  than  produce  it  here  at  first  hand. 

His  servant  conducted  me  to  the  first  floor, 
and  showed  me  into  what  is  generally  called  the 
back  drawing-room,  which  I found  carpeted  with 
green  cloth,  and  full  of  old  family  portraits,  some 
on  the  walls,  but  many  more  on  the  floor.  A 
small  room  leading  off  this  one  behind  was  the 
place  where  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  audience.  Its 
diminutive  space  was  stufl’ed  full  of  old  curiosities, 
cases  with  family  bijouterie,  etc.  One  little  object 
was  a visiting  card  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
the  once  adored  beauty,  stuck  into  the  frame  of  a 
picture.  He  must  have  kept  it  at  that  time  about 
thirty  years.  On  appearing,  Mr.  Sharpe  received 
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me  very  cordially,  telling  me  how  pleased  he  had 
been  with  my  early  numbers.  Indeed,  he  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  talked  together  of  writing  a 
book  of  the  same  kind  in  company,  and  calling 
it  Reekiana^  which  plan,  however,  being  antici- 
pated by  me,  the  only  thing  that  remained  for  him 
was  to  cast  any  little  matters  of  the  kind  he 
possessed  into  my  care.  I expressed  myself  duly 
grateful,  and  took  my  leave.  The  consequence 
was  the  appearance  of  notices  regarding  the 
eccentric  Lady  Anne  Dick,  the  beautiful  Susanna 
Countess  of  Eglintoune,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
Alva,  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  (the 
‘ Kitty  ’ of  Prior),  before  the  close  of  my  first 
volume.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  contributions  were  all  of 
them  given  in  brief  notes,  and  had  to  be  written 
out  on  an  enlarged  scale  with  what  I thought  a 
regard  to  literary  effect  as  far  as  the  telling  was 
concerned.” 

I can  imagine  how  the  young  antiquary  must 
have  revelled  in  this  visit,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  the  remarkable  collection  of  curiosities  con- 
tained in  this  curious  house.  Among  these  were 
a set  of  chess-men  of  the  twelfth  century,  found  in 
1831  in  the  Island  of  Skye,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Charlemagne  set,  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  chess-men  in  existence.  The  collection 
also  included  some  gruesome  curiosities,  such  as 
the  skull  of  William  first  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
the  coffin  plate  of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Winton, 
and  part  of  the  shroud  of  King  Eobert  the  Bruce. 
He  also  possessed  the  brass-mounted  tea-caddy 
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used  by  Mrs.  M‘LeIiose  (Burns’s  Clarinda),  and  a 
copy  of  Young’s  ‘‘  Night  Thoughts,”  presented  by 
Burns  to  Clarinda,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

To  Mrs.  M^Lehose  this  poem,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Heirs  of  Immortality  told  in  the  numbers 
of  Paradise,  is  respectfully  presented  by  Eobert 
Burns.”  A note  in  the  hand-writing  of  Clarinda 
followed,  presenting  the  precious  volume  to  Mr. 
Sharpe. 

Apropos  of  the  more  gruesome  relics,  I have 
only  to  turn  to  an  autograph  letter  from  C.  K. 
Sharpe  written  to  my  father  in  1825  to  find  him 
wandering  among  the  tombs  of  Holyrood  Abbey  in 
days  when  the  dead  were  less  respected  than 
under  a more  advanced  civilization.  He  writes : 

I remember  many  fragments  of  the  royal  bodies 
shown  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood  House ; and  a 
Countess  of  Eoxburgh  entire,  saving  one  hand. 
The  woman  went  into  the  vault,  and  threw  out 
the  body  on  the  grass — like  a blackamoor’s ; with 
one  white  tooth,  which  gave  an  undescribable 
horror  to  the  face — it  used  to  make  children  squall 
prodigiously.  In  later  times,  I once  paid  a visit 
to  the  chapel  with  some  friends  after  the  royal 
vault  had  been  shut  up.  The  woman  who  showed 
the  place  made  a sad  lament : ‘ 0,  gentlemen,  if 
ye  had  cam  here  a while  syne,  I cud  hae  showed 
ye  muckle  mair  in  this  place — King  James  the 
Fifth’s  shuther  (shoulder)  and  Lord  Darnley’s  thie 
(thigh)  banes;  and  a gude  bit  o’  the  Earl  o’  Buchan’s 
back — but  there  cam  a French  liizzie  that  deid 
Pere — sae  first  they  pat  her  in  a lead  coffin  ; and 
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then  in  a wooden  ane ; and  set  her  np  on  four 
stoops — and  closed  up  the  door — they  say  she’s  to 
gang  back  to  France  whan  the  King  gets  there 
again — but  I think  she’ll  lie  here  till  the  day  o’ 
joodgement.’  This  in  a very  peevish  tone.  The 
Lady  was  Madame  de  Quiche,  wife  to  the  present 
Duke  de  Gramont,  who  died  at  Holyrood  House 
of  a disease  principally  proceeding  from  her  journey 
by  sea  from  London  to  Edinburgh.” 

Turning  away  from  this  gruesome  scene,  I find 
myself  safely  back  once  more  in  the  cosy  ingle 
nook  allowing  my  mind  to  dream  on  of  better 
things.  Sir  Walter  Scott  now  comes  into  view, 
and  I can  hear  him  asking  Constable,  the  publisher, 
a few  particulars  about  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Tradi- 
tions,” and  can  see  him  exclaim  in  astonishment — 
on  being  told  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age 
— “ Where  did  the  boy  get  all  his  information  ! ” 

A few  weeks  after  the  visit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Constable,  he  and  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  pur- 
sued their  way  to  “the  boy’s”  lodging,  and  took 
the  boy  so  much  by  surprise  that  he  could  not 
utter  a word ! To  give  him  time  to  recover.  Sir 
Walter  took  up  a copy  of  “ The  Traditions  ” lying 
on  the  table,  and  reading  out  one  of  the  quaint 
bits,  ascribed  it  to  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  This  was 
a mistake,  but  my  father  was  too  shy  to  explain 
that  it  was  only  a “ quaint  bit  ” of  his  own.  Next 
day,  having  occasion  to  write  to  Lockhart,  lie 
explained  the  mistake,  when  he  and  Sir  Walter 
had  a second  laugh  over  it. 

Not  long  after  this  interview  Sir  Walter  wrote 
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my  father  a kind  letter  and  sent  him  a packet  of 
MSS.  consisting  of  sixteen  folio  pages,  which 
contained  all  the  reminiscences  he  could  at  the  time 
collect  of  old  persons  and  old  things  connected 
with  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  intended 
writing  a similar  work  himself,  but  now  relinquished 
the  idea. 

Henceforth  we  find  ‘‘the  boy’’  godfathered  on 
the  one  hand  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  on  the  other 
by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  of  Hodden. 

In  the  interesting  correspondence  which  ensues 
there  is  a curious  instance  of  both  “godfathers  ” 
favouring  the  young  author  by  adding  their  testi- 
mony to  an  account  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth, 
widow  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  She 
was  very  crooked,  says  C.  Sharpe  in  his  letter, 
having  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  from  an 
accident  in  her  youth  when  dancing.  “ But  not 
very  visible,”  remarks  Sir  Walter,  on  reading 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe’s  account. 

“As  the  lady’s  husband,”  continues  Kirkpatrick, 
“ was  invested  with  all  the  dignities  of  a Prince 
of  the  Blood,  she  kept  up  her  state  to  the  last, 
having  only  one  seat  in  her  room  (and  that  gene- 
rally under  a canopy)  for  herself;  so  her  visitors 
were  compelled  to  stand.  When  Lady  Margaret 
Montgomery,  daughter  of  Alexander  ninth  Earl  of 
Eglintoune,  was  at  a boarding  school  near  London, 
she  was  frequently  invited  by  the  Duchess  to  her 
house ; and  because  her  great-grandmother.  Lady 
Mary  Lesley,  was  sister  to  the  Duchess’s  mother, 
she  was  allowed  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  a 
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chair.  It  is  said  that  she  made  a rule  of  being 
served  on  the  knee,  hut  this  is  not  probable ; 
indeed,  some  letters  of  hers  still  extant,  prove  her 
to  have  been  a shrewd,  benevolent  woman,  and 
exhibit  no  traits  whatever  of  a haughty  Princess 
of  the  Blood.” 

‘‘She  was,  however,  plain,”  writes  Sir  Walter, 
“ as  appears  from  her  portraits,  one  of  which  I 
have,  and  what  is  more,  even  Dryden,  who  in- 
scribes a play  to  her,  talks  much  of  her  wit  in  the 
dedication,  but  not  a word  of  her  beauty,  which 
shows  the  case  was  desperate.  She  was  supposed 
to  have  been  courted  by  James  II.,  but  his  Majesty 
chose  such  ugly  mistresses  as  induced  his  brother 
to  say  his  Confessor  had  assigned  them  for  pen- 
ances. I never  heard  there  was  anything  improper 
in  her  intimacy  with  the  King,  which  certainly 
saved  her  own  estate  from  forfeiture  on  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  She  was  buried  on  the 
same  day  with  the  too  much  celebrated  Colonel 
Charteris.  At  the  funeral  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  I was  shown  an 
old  man  who  had  been  at  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth’s funeral,  and  Chatteris’s  also.  He  could 
still  walk  to  Edinburgh,  yet  must  have  been  near 
one  hundred  years  old.  He  said  the  day  was  most 
dreadfully  stormy,  which  all  the  world  agreed  was 
owing  to  the  Devil  carrying  off  Charteris.  The 
mob  broke  in  upon  the  mourners,  and  threw  cats, 
dogs,  packs  of  cards,  etc.,  upon  the  coffin.  The 
gentlemen  drew  their  swords  and  cut  a way  among 
the  rioters,  and  in  the  confusion  one  little  man  was 
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pushed  into  the  grave,  and  the  Sextons,  who  of 
course  were  somewhat  rapid  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office,  began  to  shovel  the  earth  in  upon 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  My  Grandfather  by  the 
mother’s  side  was  present,  his  wife  Jean  Swinton 
of  Swinton  being  a cousin  of  the  Charteris  family. 
He  was  much  hurt,  and  I have  heard  my  mother 
describe  the  terror  of  the  family  when  he  came  home 
with  his  clothes  bloody  and  his  sword  broken.” 

Here  then  we  have  the  personal  narrative  direct 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  in  a letter  written 
to  my  father  (about  1824)  of  having  seen  a man 
nearly  a hundred  years  old  who  was  present  at  the 
funeral  of  Monmouth’s  widow,  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh  and  Monmouth. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
make  a digression  to  add  another  curious  link  with 
that  period — one  which  would  have  been  full  of 
interest  to  our  three  antiquaries,  had  they  known 
of  it — connecting  the  present  with  the  past.  It 
takes  us  back  to  the  execution  of  Monmouth  in 
1685,  when  a picture  in  oils  was  painted  of  him 
in  secret,  immediately  after  his  decapitation,  by 
William  Dobson,^  for  Lady  Wentworth,  at  that 
time  almost  his  only  friend. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  when  I was  living  in 
Hertford  Street  I found  myself  gazing  in  wonder 
at  this  very  picture  one  day,  when  the  owner,  my 
friend  and  neighbour.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden, 

1 A friend  of  Antony  Vandyck  who  brought  him  into  the  notice 
of  Charles  II.,  who  styled  him  the  English  Tintoret,  and  made  him 
Sergeant  Painter  to  the  King. — Fitzgerald  MoUoy^s  “ Sir  Joshua,  and 
his  circled 
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asked  if  I could  tell  who  that  was.  I could  only 
reply  that  it  was  the  dead  face  of  a Stuart,  but 
could  not  at  the  moment  say  more.  There  was 
nothing  ghastly  in  the  appearance  of  the  head,  the 
expression  was  calm  like  that  of  sleep,  the  neck 
being  clothed  and  apparently  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  although  that  must  have  been 
buried  at  once. 

According  to  Sir  Francis  the  history  was  this. 
After  passing  through  two  or  three  hands  conceal- 
ment became  so  necessary,  owing  to  the  political 
and  religious  troubles  of  the  time,  that  the  picture 
was  hidden  out  of  sight,  and  forgotten  for  two 
centuries,  until  it  was  found  inside  the  wall  of  an 
old  farm  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knole. 
This,  together  with  a portrait  of  Lord  Buckhurst, 
who  became  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Dorset,  was 
sent  up  to  Sir  Francis  in  town  by  the  farmer  with 
a view  to  sale.  The  picture  of  Monmouth  was 
supposed  to  be  a portrait  of  Lord  Falkland,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newberry,  but  Sir 
Francis,  with  the  quick  perceptions  of  an  artist, 
knew  at  once  it  was  a Stuart  and  probably 
Monmouth. 

On  examining  the  back  of  the  picture  he  found 
a paper  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  on  which  these 
words  were  written  : — 

“ From  Miss  Keay,  and  to  her  from  Sir  Ulla- 
thorne  Beay,  and  to  him  from  Sir  Cecil  Beay,  in 
whose  possession  it  originally  was.” 


Monmouth.” 
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On  writing  to  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden  to 
make  sure  of  my  facts,  he  mentioned  his  intention 
of  leaving  this  touching  and  most  interesting 
picture  to  the  nation  at  his  death,  and  I may  add 
from  personal  knowledge  that  my  friend  behaved 
with  great  generosity  to  the  farmer. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

The  gi*eat  bond  of  sympathy  existing  between  the 
novelist  and  the  aspiring  boy  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  both  hailed  from  Tweed-side,  and  alike  knew 
the  people  from  whom  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  novels  were  drawn.  One  curious  connecting 
link  was  that  between  William  Laidlaw,  the 
amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter,  and  my  father’s  mother, 
who  were  at  the  same  school  as  boy  and  girl. 
After  the  school-days  they  did  not  come  together 
again  for  forty  years,  when  they  met  at  a ball,  and 
recognizing  one  another,  exclaimed  respectively, 
Jeanie  Gibson  ! ” ‘‘  Willie  Laidlaw  ! ” Mean- 
while Willie’s  brother  had  wished  to  marry  my 
father’s  sister  Janet,  but  her  affections  did  not 
incline  that  way.  The  two  Laidlaws  were  sons 
of  Laidlaw  of  Blackhouse,  in  whose  service  James 
Hogg  was  employed  as  shepherd.  David  Gellatly, 
whose  real  name  was  Jock  Gray,  was  another  of 
the  characters,  and  was  known  in  the  county  as  a 
natural^  or  idiot.  He  used  to  come  to  my  grand- 
mother’s house  and  sing  comic  songs,  among  others 
being  one  composed  by  himself  beginning  Daft 
Jock  Gray.”  He  also  gave  imitations  of  the 
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ministers  all  round  the  country,  and  when  in  want 
of  fresh  inspiration  would  duck  his  head  under  the 
table  cloth,  or  anybody’s  apron  who  happened  to 
be  near,  and  would  keep  it  there  until  the  in- 
spiration came. 

Jock  was  a privileged  character,  and  felt  it 
his  duty  to  attend  all  sorts  of  kirks,  though  many 
ministers,  who  dreaded  a future  scourging  under 
his  relentless  caricaturing  powers,  would  have  been 
glad  to  exclude  him.  He  never  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  sermon,  nor  did  he  deign  to  sit 
dowm  like  other  decent  Christians,  but  wandered 
constantly  about  from  gallery  to  gallery,  upstairs 
and  downstairs.  When  he  observed  any  person 
asleep  during  the  sermon  he  would  reach  over  and 
tap  him  gently  on  the  head  with  his  hent  (stick) 
till  he  awoke,  but  woe  betide  the  unlucky  individual 
on  repeating  the  offence.  Jock’s  indignation  stirred, 
he  would  bring  a tremendous  thwack  down  on  the 
unconscious  head,  and  would  increase  the  punish- 
ment at  every  subsequent  offence.  Jock  was  no 
respecter  of  persons  in  his  efforts  to  keep  things 
right.  Neither  were  the  scowls  of  the  elders  of 
the  slightest  avail  when  his  duty  had  to  be  done. 
On  one  occasion  he  observed  that  a bailie  had 
dropped  off  into  a pleasant  slumber,  when  forth 
went  Jock’s  arm,  and  down  came  the  kent  twice 
on  his  unhappy  head.  The  contrast,”  says  my 
father, who  was  present,  ‘‘between  the  bailie’s  stupid 
and  drowsy  face,  smarting  from  the  blows,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  natural  himself,  who  still  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  pew,  shaking  his  stick,  and  looking  at 
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the  magistrate  with  an  air  in  which  authority, 
admonition,  and  a threat  of  further  punishment 
were  strangely  mingled,  formed  altogether  a scene 
of  striking  and  irresistible  burlesque.” 

This  curious  being  had  evidently  a great  love 
for  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whom  he 
sang  into  notice.  One  of  these  songs  was,  “ Oh 
Shepherd,  the  weather  is  misty  and  changing.” 
The  other  was  the  well-known  lyric,  ‘‘Love  is 
like  a dizziness.”  These  and  others  were  the 
songs  he  used  to  sing  in  my  grandmother’s  house 
in  Peebles-shire. 

Another  natural  at  this  period  was  Daft  Willie 
Law  of  Kirkaldy.  He  was  nearly  related  to  John 
Law  of  Lauriston,  celebrated  as  a financier  in 
France  during  the  previous  century.  Unlike  Jock, 
he  preferred  preachings  outside  the  kirk,  and  would 
scour  the  country  for  “ an  occasion.”  One  warm 
summer  day  he  was  attending  the  preaching  at 
Abbots  Hall,  and,  being  near-sighted,  stood  quite 
close  to  the  minister’s  tent,  gaping  in  the  minister’s 
face,  who,  greatly  irritated  at  a number  of  his 
hearers  being  fast  asleep,  bawled  out,  “ For  shame, 
Christians,  to  lie  sleeping  there,  while  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  are  sounding  in  your  ears ; 
and  here  is  Willie  Law,  a poor  idiot,  hearing  me 
with  great  attention.” 

“Eh  go!  sir,  that’s  true,”  says  Willie;  “but 

if  I had  na  been  a puir  idiot  I would  have  been 
sleeping  mysel’  1 ” 

The  “Black  Dwarf”  of  Sir  Walter  was  also 
known  to  my  father,  when  a boy,  as  David  Bitchie. 
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This  poor  idiot  was  so  disgusted  with  ‘^the  insult- 
ing gaze  of  vulgar  curiosity  ” that  he  fled  from  his 
father’s  humble  house,  and  built  one  still  humbler 
for  himself  away  from  the  haunts  of  man.  With 
enormous  strength  in  his  arms,  he  sent  huge  rocks 
rolling  down  from  the  neighbouring  hiU,  and  raised 
the  walls  of  stones  therefrom,  interlined  with  turf. 
When  he  had  finished  his  hut,  and  furnished  it 
with  household  utensils  chiefly  made  by  himself, 
he  began  to  form  a garden,  and  to  develop  a 
passion  for  gardening.  My  father  describes  it 
as  stocked  with  a profusion  of  fruit  trees,  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  flowers;  a ^‘little  forest  of  beauty 
— a shred  of  Eden,  fit  to  redeem  the  wilderness 
around  from  its  character  of  desolation.” 

■ This  curious  dwelling  place  my  father  visited 
a few  years  after  the  death  of  the  Dwarf,  which 
took  place  in  1811.  His  sister,  Agnes  Eitchie, 
was  still  in  residence  in  the  odd  corner  apportioned 
to  her  by  her  brother  during  his  later  years.  On 
entering  the  hut  he  found  her  seated  on  a low 
settle  before  the  fire,  her  hands  reclined  upon  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  gazing  unmeaningly  into  a small 
turf  fire,  which  died  away  in  a wilderness  of  chimney. 
Agnes  did  not  offer  any  greeting,  was  surly,  and 
lacking  in  intelligence,  but  the  gentleness  of  the 
visitor  brought  her  round  by  degrees.  She  then 
showed  him  her  brother’s  Bible  with  his  name 
written  on  the  blank  leaf  by  himself.  My  father 
there  and  then  drew  a facsimile  of  the  autograph 
in  his  note  book,  which  he  long  preserved.  He 
was  anxious  before  leaving  to  see  the  garden,  but 
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this  was  evidently  defeiulu;  nevertheless,  by  climb- 
ing a high  wall  he  was  able  to  steal  a glance. 
After  the  Dwarfs  death  this  garden  was  preserved 
in  its  original  state  by  friends. 

On  the  summit  of  a small  rising  ground  called 
Woodhill,  Davie  Kitchie  had  created  his  own 
mausoleum,  which  consisted  of  a circle  of  rowan 
trees  which  are  supposed  to  keep  off  the  evil 
spirits,  but  unhappily  for  romance,  he  was  not 
buried  there  but  in  the  manor  churchyard  of  the 
district,  where  ten  years  later  his  deformed  bones 
were  found,  on  the  burial  of  the  sister. 

Although  my  father  had  seen  David  Eitchie  in 
his  early  days,  he  was  too  young  to  venture  on 
a visit  to  the  dwarfs  hiding-place  after  he  had 
fled  from  his  father’s  home.  Moreover,  it  would 
not  be  considered  ‘‘  canny  ” to  go  too  near.  My 
father,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  in  later 
years  to  receive  a vivid  account  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  visit  direct  from  his  lifelong  friend  and 
schoolmate.  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  occasion.  The  following  account  of  it 
was  found  among  my  father’s  papers  after  his  death. 

‘‘David  Eitchie,  with  all  his  oddities,  had  a 
deep  veneration  for  learning;  and  as  he  was  told 
that  Scott  was  a young  advocate,  he  invested  him 
with  extraordinary  interest.  Ferguson  gave  an 
amusing  account  of  the  interview.  He  and  his 
companion  were  accommodated  with  seats  in  the 
lowly  and  dingy  hut.  After  grinning  upon  Scott 
for  a moment  with  a smile  less  bitter  than  his 
wont,  the  dwarf  passed  to  the  door,  double-locked 
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it,  and  then,  coming  up  to  the  stranger,  seized 
him  by  the  wrist  with  one  of  his  hands  and  said, 

‘ Man,  hae  ye  ony  poo’er  ? ’ By  this  he  meant 
magical  power,  to  which  he  had  himself  some 
vague  pretensions,  or  which,  at  least,  he  had 
studied  and  reflected  upon  till  it  had  become  with 
him  a kind  of  monomania.  Scott  disavowed  the 
possession  of  any  gifts  of  this  kind,  evidently  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  inquirer,  who  then 
turned  round  and  gave  a signal  to  a huge  black 
cat,  hitherto  unobserved,  which  immediately 
jumped  up  to  a shelf,  where  it  perched  itself,  and 
seemed  to  the  excited  senses  of  the  visitors  as  if 
it  had  really  been  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  man- 
sion. ‘ He  has  poo’er,’  said  the  dwarf,  in  a voice 
which  made  the  flesh  of  the  hearers  thrill,  and 
Scott  in  particular  looked  as  if  he  had  conceived 
himself  to  have  actually  got  into  the  den  of  one 
of  those  magicians  with  whom  his  studies  had 
rendered  him  familiar.  ‘Ay,  he  has  poo’er,’  re- 
peated the  recluse,  and  then  going  to  his  usual 
seat  he  sat  for  some  minutes  grinning  horribly 
as  if  enjoying  the  impression  he  had  made ; while 
not  a word  escaped  from  any  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Ferguson  at  length  plucked  up  his  spirits,  and 
called  to  David  to  open  the  door,  as  they  must 
now  be  going.  The  dwarf  slowly  obeyed;  and 
when  they  had  got  out,  Mr.  Ferguson  observed 
that  his  friend  Sir  Walter  was  as  pale  as  ashes, 
while  his  person  was  agitated  in  every  limb. 
Under  such  striking  circumstances  was  this  extra- 
ordinary being  first  presented  to  the  real  magician, 
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who  was  afterwards  to  give  him  such  a deathless 
celebrity.” 

I must  now  say  a word  about  Sir  Adam,  as  he 
formed  another  link  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
my  father’s  family.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson,^  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  Edin- 
burgh in  a house  called  The  Sciennes  from  its 
proximity  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  of  Scienna.^  It  was 
at  this  house  that  the  one  and  only  meeting 
between  Robert  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
took  place,  when  the  latter  was  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  Ferguson  to  have  a 
conversazione  at  his  house  in  the  Sciennes  once 
a week  for  his  principal  literary  friends.  Dr. 
Dugald  Stewart  on  this  occasion  offered  to  bring 
Burns,  a proposal  to  which  Dr.  Ferguson  readily 
assented.  The  poet  found  himself  amongst  the 
most  brilliant  literary  society  which  Edinburgh 
then  afforded.  Sir  Adam  thought  that  Black, 
Hutton,  and  John  Home  were  among  those  pre- 
sent. He  had  himself  brought  his  young  friend 
Walter  Scott,  as  yet  unnoted  by  his  seniors. 
Burns  seemed  at  first  little  inclined  to  mingle 
easily  in  the  company ; he  went  about  the  room 
looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  The  print 
described  by  Scott,  from  a painting  by  Bunbury, 
attracted  his  attention.  It  represented  a sad 
picture  of  the  effects  of  war — a soldier  lying 

1 Author  of  the  “ History  of  the  Roman  Republic.” 

Later  called  Sheen  Hill  House. 
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stretched  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in 
misery  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  sat  his 
widow,  nursing  a child  in  her  arms.  The  print 
was  plain,  yet  touching ; beneath  were  written 
the  following  lines,  which  Burns  read  aloud — 

, “ Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Minden’s  plain, 

Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 

Bent  o’er  her  babe,  her  eyes  dissolved  in  dew, 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 

The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears.” 

Before  getting  to  the  end  of  the  lines,  Burns’s 
voice  faltered,  and  his  big  black  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  A little  after,  he  turned  with  much  interest 
to  the  company,  pointed  to  the  picture,  and,  with 
some  eagerness,  asked  if  any  one  could  tell  him 
who  had  written  these  affecting  lines.  The  philo- 
sophers were  silent — no  one  knew;  but  after  a 
decent  interval,  the  pale,  lame  boy  near  by  said 
in  a negligent  manner,  “ They’re  written  by  one 
Langhorne.”  An  explanation  of  the  place  where 
they  occur  (poem  of  ‘‘  The  Country  Justice  ”) 
followed,  and  Burns  fixed  a look  of  half-serious 
interest  on  the  youth  while  he  said,  You’ll  be 
a man  yet,  sir.”  Scott  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
rived hterary  ordination  from  Burns.  Somewhat 
oddly,  the  name  Langhorne  is  quoted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lines,  but  in  so  small  a character  that  the 
poet  might  weU  fail  to  read  it. 

This  interesting  print  in  later  years  was  given 
to  my  father  by  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  as  a memento 
of  the  occasion  when  the  two  Scottish  poets  met. 
It  has  since  been  presented  to  the  Chambers 
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Institution,  Peebles,  and  it  is  due  to  the  kindness 
of  the  directors  that  I am  able  to  give  a repro- 
duction on  a small  scale  from  the  original. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
life  (1787)  he  had  begun  to  collect  curious  books 
and  articles  of  historic  interest,  and  store  them  in 
the  little  room  assigned  to  him  on  the  kitchen 
floor  of  his  father’s  house  in  George  Square. 
This  was  the  early  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
museum  at  Abbotsford,  and  no  doubt  did  some- 
thing towards  bringing  Sir  Walter  and  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe  together. 

My  father  never  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  collector,  but,  in  full  sympathy  with  his 
genial  friends,  he  found  an  opportunity  one  day  of 
presenting  Sir  Walter  with  a curious  box  which 
he  greatly  valued.  In  hunting  through  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh  for  ‘‘traditions,”  he  was  in- 
vestigating the  private  oratory  of  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  queen  of  James  V.,  and  afterwards  Regent  of 
Scotland.  The  place  was  scarcely  recognizable  as 
a royal  palace,  the  upper  floors  being  inhabited  by 
many  families  of  the  poor,  and  the  lowest  con- 
verted into  cellars.  Nevertheless,  with  the  eye 
of  the  hunter  my  father  could  discover  the  remains 
of  pilasters  and  arches,  and  in  the  midst  thereof 
the  baptismal  font  anciently  used  in  the  chapel. 
Wandering  about  among  the  squalor  of  the  present, 
and  fleur-de-lis  of  the  past,  and  pausing  to  gaze 
on  the  panelled  portraits  of  the  king  and  queen 
which  were  then  visible  (and  have  since  disap- 
peared), and  passing  anon  through  the  Queen’s 
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Dead-room/  he  arrived  at  length  in  an  old  hall 
or  schoolroom,  in  ancient  days  the  chapel.  This 
place  was  occupied  about  eighty  years  previously 
by  Mr.  John  Johnston,  a teacher  of  note.  When 
he  first  resided  there  he  discovered  a curious  urn 
in  a niche,  and  a small  square  stone  at  the  back 
of  it  of  so  singular  an  appearance  that  curiosity 
led  him  to  force  it  from  the  wall.  Here  in  the 
recess  he  found  an  iron  casket  about  seven  inches 
long,  four  broad,  and  three  deep,  having  a lid  like 
that  of  a caravan-trunk,  and  secured  by  two  clasps 
falling  over  keyholes  and  communicating  with 
some  curious  and  intricate  machinery  within. 
This,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  depository  of  the 
sacerdotal  trinkets  belonging  to  the  chapel.  It 
had  all  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  though 
no  mark  remained  on  it  by  which  its  age  might 
have  been  discovered  or  conjectured.  The  son  of 
the  discoverer  preserved  it  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  had  left  it  to  his  widow,  from  whom  my  father 
procured  it.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  my 
father  was  able  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  anti- 
quary by  contributing  a treasure  much  valued  by 
Sir  Walter  and  his  friends. 

On  one  occasion,  when  my  father  was  helping 
Sir  Walter  in  his  library  at  Abbotsford  to  arrange 
some  papers  and  hills.  Sir  Walter  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  method  adopted  for  folding  the  bills. 
He  therefore  instructed  the  youth  how  to  do  it  in 
a systematic  way. 

In  the  course  of  a certain  number  of  years  I 

^ Where  the  dead  were  placed  previous  to  interment. 
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was  helping  my  mother  in  a similar  bit  of  work, 
and  was  in  all  probability  folding  the  bills  as 
my  father  bad  once  done,  when  all  of  a sudden 
that  dear  parent  pounced  down  upon  me  to 
show  bow  they  ought  to  be  done  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  I have  followed  the  plan 
ever  since,  history  thus  repeating  itself  in  a 
curious  way. 

In  these,  the  Augustan  days  of  Edinburgh, 
there  seemed  to  be  a wonderful  gathering  of  the 
literary  clans.  Eobby  Burns,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  was  still  a living  memory,  and 
the  Laidlaws’  herd-boy  had  left  his  sheep  and 
burst  upon  the  world  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  of 
poetic  fame.  He  used  to  speak  of  my  father  as 
“ an  unaccountable  sort  of  person,”  alluding  to  his 
youth  in  connexion  with  the  “ Traditions,”  which 
he  always  believed  were  not  founded  on  well- 
known  facts,  but  were  “just  taken  out  of  his  own 
heed.”  Many  were  the  jovial  evenings  held  by 
the  Shepherd  in  his  one  room  in  the  old  town,  a 
room  so  small  that  some  of  the  guests — my  father 
included — had  to  sit  on  the  bed  ! 

Some  years  after  Sir  Walter’s  death  I remember 
on  more  than  one  occasion  going  with  my  father 
to  Mr.  Steel’s  studio  to  see  how  the  statue  (now 
in  Princes  Street)  was  getting  on.  I was  pre- 
sented on  one  of  these  visits  with  a chipping  of 
the  marble  to  keep  as  a memorial,  but,  alas  for  the 
reverence  of  childhood,  nothing  but  the  recollec- 
tion remains.  It  is  something,  however,  to  have 
the  family  reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  enrolled 
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in  the  life  written  of  him  by  my  father/  and  also 
to  possess  the  Waverley  novels  in  five  different 
editions  dating  from  1815  to  1880.  And  there  in 
a shelf  not  far  from  the  Traditions,”  rests  a poor 
insignificant-looking  volume  entitled  ‘‘Catalogues,” 
a touching  relic  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  my 
father’s  first  literary  friend. 

The  first  in  this  volume  of  most  interesting 
old  catalogues  is  that  of  “ The  late  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Hoddam.”  It  begins  with 
a preface  written,  I should  think,  by  my  father,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  “ to  Mr.  Sharpe  Sir  Walter 
Scott  owed  many  of  the  most  graphic  incidents 
which  give  such  inimitable  life  to  the  productions 
of  his  pen.”  Hence  through  this  poor  volume  I 
make  the  discovery  some  seventy  years  later  that 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  had  rendered  to  Sir  Walter  a 
service  similar  to  that  which  he  extended  to  my 
father  when  a boy.  Thus  truly  “ in  books  we  find 
the  dead  living.”  ^ 

The  catalogue  is  in  itself  not  the  least  curious 
of  the  curios  figured  out  for  sale,  for  in  it  is  a 
remarkable  print  illustrative  of  two  twelfth-century 
chess-men  already  mentioned.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  trace  through  the  pencil  markings  that  my 
father  must  have  been  present  at  the  sale,  and 
purchased  some  of  the  quaint  old  books  which  are 
now  in  my  possession. 

Another  interesting  personage  of  that  period 
was  Professor  Wilson,  “ Christopher  North  ” of 

^ Published  after  my  father's  death. 

“ Ricliard  de  Bury. 
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the  pen,  author  of  ‘‘  The  Isle  of  Palms,”  “ City 
of  the  Plague,”  etc.  His  life-long  friendship  with 
my  father  also  took  root  in  the  Traditions,” 
which  he  hall-marked  by  an  admirable  notice  in  his 
“Noctes  AmbrosiansG.”  There  above  my  head, 
adorning  a niche  in  my  ingle  nook,  stands  a small 
bust  of  the  famous  Christopher,  reminding  me  of 
the  many  jigs  and  Highland  Flings  I danced  wdth 
him  in  girlhood.  He  was  very  fond  of  stepping 
across  from  his  own  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  to 
my  father’s  in  Doune  Terrace,  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  girls  and  dance  in  his  stocking  soles  to 
my  mother’s  spirited  music. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  ‘‘Traditions”  and 
surroundings  I must  introduce  a letter  written  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  my  father,  showing  how  much 
he  was  regarded  as  an  authority  about  things  and 
places  in  the  historical  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 


Chelsea,  A'pril,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Thanks  for  your  extract  from  the 
Journal y which  has  come  in  right  season.  I have, 
since  I saw  you,  got  still  more  decisive  evidence, 
if  more  had  been  needed,  as  to  Cromwell’s  Edin- 
burgh habitat  in  1648.  A contemporary  pamphlet 
expressly  describing  “ the  great  civilities  of  Edin- 
burgh to  Lt.-General  Cromwell,”  in  a “ letter  to 
a friend,”  which  is  printed  October  23rd,  1648,  has 
these  words : “ The  Earl  of  Murries  House  in  the 
Cannigate  was  provided  for  him.”  We  have  the 
old  pamphlet  here  in  the  collection  called  “ The 
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King’s  Pamphlets  ” in  the  British  Museum  (No. 
392,  Art.  26,  of  that  collection) ; and  Eush- 
worth  (VII.  1295,  Edition  1701)  gives  an  ab- 
stract of  it,  wherein  is  that  phrase  I have 
quoted.  Cromwell  staid  only  three  days,  from 
Wednesday,  October  4th,  to  Saturday,  when  old 
Leven  gave  him  a dinner  in  the  Castle,  and 
he  went  out  to  Dalhousie  on  his  way  to  Carlisle. 
There  are  several  other  curious  particulars;  of 
the  Provost  visiting  him  and  old  Sir  William 
Dick  making  a speech  for  the  rest  ” on  that 
occasion,  etc. 

As  to  the  Cromwell  quarters  in  1650,  again_, 
I am  still  in  the  dark : and  if  you  have  any  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  was  in  the  same  house,  I 
should  he  very  glad  to  get  a share  of  it.  The 
Argyle  wedding  while  Montrose  was  passing  by  is 
very  curious  if  indisputable : hut  that  of  spitting 
on  the  brave  prisoner  throws  a shade  of  doubt 
over  the  fact  which  perhaps  it  does  not  deserve. 
I am  much  obliged  for  your  description  of  the 
house  as  it  now  is,  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

I have  already  got  that  American  Cromwell 
letter ; but  did  not,  till  your  copy  came,  know, 
what  also  was  essential  for  me,  what  book  or 
magazine  it  had  been  extracted  from. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  reference  about  the 
Edinburgh  House  of  Cromwell  in  1640,  where  he 
must  have  lived  off  and  on  for  almost  a year, 
when  he  was  very  sick  and  almost  dead  at  one 
time,  and  when  several  curious  letters  now  in  my 
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library  must  have  been  written,  I shall  be  very 
grateful  for  it. 

With  many  thanks  for  what  I have  got  already, 

Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

This,  then,  was  the  interesting  circle  into  which 
my  mother  was  led  as  a bride  of  twenty  by  a 
bridegroom  seven  years  older.  She  was  born  with 
music  in  her,  and  enchanted  the  literary  world  by 
her  beauty  and  grace  as  she  played  the  harp,  or 
sang  Scottish  ballads  to  her  own  exquisite  accom- 
paniments on  the  piano.  Through  the  advent  of 
my  mother,  art  was  now  united  to  literature  and 
science,  thus  forming  a delightful  trinity,  and 
doing  not  a little  to  draw  all  the  birds  of  these 
various  feathers  together  around  the  home  of  my 
childhood. 
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My  first  wakening  to  a consciousness  of  surround- 
ings was  at  the  age  of  two  years,  when  we  lived 
at  Coates  House,  on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh. 
Three  sisters  and  a brother  had  preceded  me,  and 
one  sister  had  accompanied  me  into  the  world.  I 
can  perfectly  remember  the  little  coach  in  which 
my  twin  and  I were  driven  about  in  these  ante- 
perambulator  days.  We  were  so  exactly  ahke 
that  the  one  had  to  wear  a coral  necklace  from 
the  hour  of  birth  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
other,  and  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  my 
father  we  never  knew  the  difference  between  our- 
selves. To  each  other  we  were  one  and  the  same. 
When  he  lifted  one  up  to  the  mirror  and  asked, 
“Who  is  that?”  the  reply  would  be  not  the 
expected  “ me,”  but  “ Jenny,”  or  “ Lizzie  ” ; that 
other  one  of  the  pair.  James  Hedderwick  the 
poet,  friend  of  my  babyhood  and  advanced  years, 
wrote  the  following  verses  on  the  incident : — 

THE  TWIN  SISTERS. 

Stand  both  before  me ; for  when  one  is  gone 
I scarce  can  tell  which  is  the  absent  one ; 

To  stray  asunder  ye  should  aye  be  loth, 

So  much  alike  ye  are — so  lovely  both. 
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Tog’etlier  ye  are  peerless,  but  apart 

Each  may  be  matched  by  each,  to  rule  the  heart 

Keep,  gentle  cherubs,  a conjoined  sway  : 

Our  love’s  divided  when  there’s  one  away. 

Oh,  wherefore  both  so  lovely  ? wherefore  came 
Such  beauty  separate  and  yet  the  same 
Was  it  so  great  for  one  alone  to  bear, 

That  each  came  laden  with  an  equal  share  ? 

It  may  be  Nature,  anxious  to  excel, 

Moulded  one  lovely  face,  and  loved  it  well. 

Then,  hopeless  to  achieve  a higher  aim, 

Sought  but  to  form  one  more,  in  all  the  same. 

Or  haply  ’twas  in  kindness  to  the  one. 

That  Nature  would  not  trust  her  forth  alone. 

Lest  she  should  mar  her  looks  with  vanity. 

To  think  none  other  was  so  fair  as  she. 

If  you  but  hold  the  mirror  up  to  each, 

’Twill  name  its  sister  in  its  lisping  speech  ; 

And  still,  while  equal  loveliness  is  theirs. 

May  one  see  only  what  the  other  shares  ! 

Beauty  that  only  looks  upon  itself 
Becomes  unlovely ; yet,  thou  Kttle  elf. 

Not  e’en  thy  sister  should  be  praised  by  thee. 

Lest  the  harsh  world  pronounce  it  vanity. 

Talk  not  to  others  of  her  silken  hair. 

Lest  they  should  say,  “ Thou  know’st  thine  own  as  fair,” 
Nor  praise  the  lustre  of  her  bright  blue  eye. 

Lest  thy  own  glance  win  back  the  flattery. 

Ah,  me  ! I wonder  if  alike  ye’ll  prove 
When  ripen’d  into  votaries  of  love  ? 

Then  will  sad  lovers,  puzzled  which  to  choose. 

Find  solace  in  the  thought,  “ Can  both  refuse  ? ” 

Then  will  the  promise  which  the  one  has  named 
Be  haply  often  from  the  other  claim’d. 

And  the  fond  wish  of  secret  whisperer 
Be  met  with,  “ Oh,  it  was  my  sister,  sir ! ” 
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Go,  go  your  ways,  and  in  your  little  breasts 
Still  bear  the  innocence  your  joy  attests ! 

Go  wander  forth  ’neath  childhood’s  sunny  sky," 

And  gather  flowers  whose  fragrance  will  not  die ! 

October,  1840. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  I was  sitting  with  my  old 
friend  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  talking  of  days  and 
things  gone  by,  when  he  told  me  he  first  knew  my 
father  and  mother  at  this  early  period  of  our  lives. 
His  parents  and  my  parents  sat  in  the  same  kirk, 
St.  Cuthhert’s,  mine  occupying  seats  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery,  and  his  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
from  which  our  pew  was  visible.  He  mentioned 
an  incident  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  my 
father  and  mother  away  from  the  intolerance  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  seek  shelter  eventually 
within  the  milder  fold  of  the  Episcopalians. 

It  seems  that  at  this  time  Chambers  Journal 
had  made  great  way  with  the  public,  hut  although 
it  carefully  avoided  dealing  with  polemical  subjects, 
ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  the  minister  took  on 
himself  to  denounce  it  in  very  vehement  terms 
from  the  pulpit.  In  his  eyes  this  most  pure-minded 
family  journal  had  committed  the  sin  of  neutrality, 
showing — at  a time  of  great  religious  strife — no 
religious  leanings  one  way  or  another,  and  avoiding 
all  controversy. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  was  then  a youthful 
contributor,  sat  silent  and  unashamed  under  the 
scathing  words,  hut  with  hot  indignation  raging 
in  his  soul.  Indeed,  a spirit  of  indignation  was 
generally  aroused  at  an  attack  being  made  in  cir- 
cumstances where  no  rejoinder  was  possible.  Sir 
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Theodore  also  after  that  seceded  to  the  Episco- 
palian Church. 

About  this  time  my  father  had  written  or  was 
writing  the  ^‘Rebellion  of  ’45,”  which  accounts 
for  the  presence  on  the  scene  of  the  two  pseudo 
Jacobite  Princes,  John  Sobieski  Stuart,  and  his 
brother,  Comte  d’Albany ; a name  adopted  by 
Prince  Charlie  on  his  return  to  France. 

I have  now  in  my  possession  an  admirable  pencil 
sketch,  in  the  rosewood  frame  of  the  period,  of 
these  two  magnificent  Highlanders,  which  was 
drawn  from  life  for  my  father.  They  are  in  full 
Highland  dress,  in  the  Eoyal  Stuart  tartan,  with 
glengarries  and  eagle  plumes  all  complete. 

There  also  lies  before  me  another  relic  of  this 
early  friendship,  in  a letter  addressed  to  my  mother 
from  Madame  Stuart  d’Albanie  (iiee  Beresford), 
written  from  Presburg  in  1855.  After  giving  all 
her  own  family  news,  she  inquires  after  ‘‘  scattered 
friends,”  and  alludes  to  our  first  residence  in 
Morayshire,  and  perhaps  the  happiest.”  This  first 
residence  is  evidently  Logie.  She  wishes  to  know 
if  Miss  Cumming  is  married,  and  to  whom,  etc., 
signing  herself  “ always  most  afi’ectionately, 

“ Anna  Stuart  d’Albanie.” 

To  us  as  children  the  visits  of  the  two  Princes 
were  especially  welcome,  as  they  always  came 
laden  with  sweetmeats.  I can  see  the  nice  stumpy 
packets  now,  and  feel  the  joy  of  being  lifted  on  to 
the  friendly  knee  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  these 
sweets.  Years  later,  when  my  father  was  staying 
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with  me  in  Mayfair,  one  of  the  brothers — I forget 
which — came  to  call,  when  he  and  my  father  seemed 
to  live  again  in  the  jolly  days  of  long  ago,  and 
particularly  referred  to  drinking  porter  out  of  the 
old  silver  tankards.  It  happened  that  these  same 
tankards  were  then  in  my  custody,  so,  slipping 
quietly  out  of  the  room,  I presently  returned  with 
a servant  bearing  on  a tray  two  bottles  of  stout, 
and  the  identical  old  silver  tankards  ! In  great 
delight  they  renewed  the  past,  and  drank  to  each 
other’s  health. 

The  wanderings  of  Prince  Charlie  in  the  High- 
lands ^ also  brought  about  the  life-long  friendship 
of  the  Thrieplands  of  Fingask.  Although  staunch 
to  the  reigning  monarch,  and  sound  Protestants, 
their  sympathies  were  carried  away  by  the  romance 
of  the  wanderings,  the  traditions  of  the  Kebelhon, 
and  the  Jacobite  relics  around  them.  Many  were 
the  visits  paid  by  my  father  to  Fingask  from  the 
later  thirties  onward.  The  three  Misses  Thriep- 
land  were  never  young  within  my  recollection,  but 
they  were  quaint,  high-spirited,  old-world,  and 
brimful  of  fun  and  humour.  On  one  occasion  at 
my  father’s  house  they  amused  us  as  children  with 
stories  of  the  ghosts  at  Fingask,  and  would  show 
us  how  they  went  to  their  bedrooms  at  night  all 
shaking  and  quaking  in  a string,  the  one  holding 
on  to  the  other,  the  bravest  in  front,  the  second 
bravest  at  the  tail,  and  the  least  brave  in  between  ! 

The  following  letter  to  my  mother,  dated 
Fingask,  December,  1847,  from  my  father,  gives 

’ “ The  Rehellion  of  1745,”  by  Robert  Chambers. 
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an  amusing  glimpse  into  the  life  there  which  he 
always  considered  a relief  from  the  severity  of 
Edinburgh. 

<<  To  gratify  your  wish  I take  the  half  hour 
before  breakfast  of  the  first  morning  to  write  a few 
lines  to  you,  that  you  may  be  aware  of  my  being 
safely  housed  here  amongst  very  pleasant  company  : 
Sir  Peter,  and  all  the  ladies  in  their  usual  force 
and  good-humour,  and,  besides  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice  Scott,  Lord  Charles 
Kerr,  and  Captain  Eidley.  We  also  had  at  dinner 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Eichardson  . . . Lord  Mans- 
field is  a tall,  slender,  dark-complexioned  man,  of 
foreign  aspect,  clever,  agreeable,  and  very  fond  of 
fun.  . . .” 

In  the  next  letter  a day  or  two  later  he  says  : 
‘‘We  carry  on  here  very  merrily.  Last  night  there 
was  ‘ High  Jinks  ’ of  the  most  extreme  character. 
What  would  you  think  of  a whole  night  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  capering  in  all  sorts  of  dresses,  end- 
ing at  about  one  in  the  morning  with  three  or  four 
of  them,  including  Lord  M.,  roaring  out  the  chorus 
of  ‘ It’s  no  use  knocking  at  the  door  ’ at  the  top 
of  their  voices  with  the  gesticulations  of  mounte- 
banks ? I thought  the  young  Englishman,  Eidley, 
would  have  expired  with  laughing. 

“ The  whole  made  good  the  saying  that  men 
are  only  overgrown  laddies,  or  as  Dryden  puts  it, 

‘ Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth.’  This 
morning  I don’t  know  how  we  are  all  to  face  each 
other.  There  was  a locking  of  the  doors  at  last 
to  make  the  ladies  submit  to  an  accolade  before 
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escaping,  but  they  picked  Lord  Charles’  pocket  of 
the  key  of  the  back  door,  and  stole  away.  ...” 

The  ladies  Thriepland  all  sang  Jacobite  songs 
in  a way  to  bring  the  tear  from  every  eye,  or  to 
convulse  one  with  laughter.  For  example — 

“ Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? ” 

most  pathetic,  and 

“ Awa’  whigs  awa, 

Awa’  whigs  awa, 

You’re  but  a pack  of  traitor  lunes, 

You’ll  dae  nae  gude  of  a’,” 

with  great  spirit. 

When  the  anniversary  and  centenary  of  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans  was  not  far  off,  my  mother 
determined  to  get  up  a gathering  of  her  own  par- 
ticular clans  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  commemorate 
the  occasion.  She  issued  invitations  under  strict 
secrecy  to  her  friends  to  assemble  at  Spring  Gardens 
on  the  20th  September,  year  1845.  As  the  21st, 
the  proper  date,  fell  on  a Sunday,  the  day  previous 
was  fixed,  which  was  all  the  more  appropriate  in 
that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  on  a Saturday. 

Spring  Gardens  was  a country  house  which 
lay  in  private  grounds  between  Musselburgh  and 
Prestonpans.  A hundred  years  ago  it  must  have 
been  a scene  of  warlike  animation,  very  different 
to  the  peaceful  residence  which  now  formed  our 
delightful  home.  The  journey  was  not  difficult, 
for  long  before  the  North  British  Eailway  was 
thought  of,  there  was  a single  line  of  railway 
running  daily  between  this  place  and  Edinburgh. 
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It  was  familiarly  known  as  “ The  Innocent  Eail- 
way,”  as  it  was  run  by  one  or  sometimes  two 
horses,  and  no  accident  by  any  possibility  could 
occur.  The  working  staff  consisted  of  barefooted 
boys  who  jumped  off  the  train  to  run  on  in  front 
to  change  the  points,  and  the  fares  were  taken  as 
you  went  along. 

On  one  occasion  my  mother  was  going  up  to 
town  for  some  festive  gathering  and  took  with  her 
a basket  containing  her  head-dress,  probably  the 
turban  of  the  period.  On  reaching  Edinburgh 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  A complaint  was 
made  to  the  driver,  and  a shilling  offered  for  the 
recovery  of  the  basket,  when  the  driver’s  voice  was 
heard  calling  out,  “ Eun  awa  doon  the  tunnel,  Jock, 
and  look  for  the  leddy’s  basket ! ” 

My  father  bestowed  a motto  on  this  railway. 
It  was,  “ Hasten  slowly.” 

This  Innocent  Eailway  was  by  no  means  over- 
worked, so  that  when  the  20th  of  September,  1845, 
came  round,  it  positively  trembled  with  anxiety  on 
the  gathering  of  my  mother’s  clans.  The  pro- 
gramme included  a drive,  or  walk  to  Prestonpans 
from  this  station,  only  there  was  no  station,  as 
“ Innocence  ” did  not  aspire  to  anything  beyond  a 
bit  of  platform  on  the  roadside.  The  day  was  to 

wind  up  with  a dinner  at  Spring  Gardens,  hour 
six  o’clock. 

Before  me  lie  some  of  the  replies  to  the  invi- 
tations. Thus  Professor  Aytoun,  joint  author 
with  Theodore  Martin  of  the  “Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,”  etc. : 
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11  Fettes  Row, 

My  deak  Mes.  Chambees, 

I have  been  in  the  country,  which  is  the 
reason  that  your  kind  note  has  not  been  sooner 
answered.  I almost  wish  I never  had  received  it, 
for  it  is  most  annoying  to  me  that  I cannot  make 
one  at  such  a party.  I would  almost  give  anything 
to  be  there.  But  I have  been  for  some  time 
nominated  as  an  extra  sheriff  for  the  Dumfries 
Appeal  Court  and  have  to  be  there  on  Friday  next, 
sitting — God  help  me — under  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  while  you  are  annihilating  a century  and 
revelling  in  the  joys  of  legitimate  rebellion  ! I 
only  ask  for  your  pity — nothing  more.  Do,  pray 
be  very  treasonable,  and  in  the  toasts  you  drink 
after  dinner,  do  not  forget  great  old  Lord 
Balmerino. 

When  I come  back  I shall  make  a point  of 
calling  on  you,  to  learn  how  the  affair  went  off, 
for  I see  great  materials  for  a ballad,  and  the 
centenary  must  not  be  lost.  I think  I shall  con- 
trive on  that  day  to  slip  out  to  a thistle  field  with 
a switch  and  have  a little  quiet  practice. 

“ Then  up  we  rose  together,  and  all  along  the  van, 

‘ Remember  our  dead  Claverhonse,’  was  passed  from  man  to  man.” 

Believe  me  always.  My  Dear  Mrs.  Chambers, 
your  dutiful  brother  in  Jacobitism, 

William  E.  Aytoun. 

Here  follows  Theodore  Martin,  later  K.C.V.O., 
etc.,  author  of  ‘‘  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,” 
etc. : 
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37  Castle  Street, 

16  September,  1845. 

My  deak  Mrs.  Chambers, 

Your  invitation  to  the  commemoration  of 
Preston  reached  me  in  the  far  north,  and  you 
must  not  think  me  neglectful  in  not  replying  to  it 
before,  as  I could  not  do  so  till  I saw  how  my 
engagements  stood  on  my  return.  I shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  of  the  party — and  you  may  command 
me  for  any  reasonable  amount  of  treasonable  senti- 
ment on  the  occasion. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Theodore  Martin. 

Musselburgh, 
loth  Sep.,  1845. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chambers, 

I need  not  say  that  it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  be  of  Mr.  Chambers’  party  to  the  field 
of  Preston  on  the  20th. 

As  you  surmise,  Mrs.  M.  may  not  be  able  to 
proceed  eastward,  but  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
coming  over  to  Spring  Gardens  to  dinner  at  six. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Chambers,  and 
all  your  family  circle.  Believe  me. 

Dear  Mrs.  Chambers, 

Ever  Mt.  Truly  Yrs. 

D.  M.  Moir.^ 

72  Great  King  Street, 

11th  September. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Chambers, 

My  Uncle  and  I desire  to  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  us  : your 

^ Known  as  Delta,  the  writer  of  the  charming  poem  “ Cassa 
Wappie,”  etc. 
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tempting  invitation  is  very  difficult  to  withstand, 
but  my  Uncle  has  really  been  so  unwell  for  some 
time  past,  that  he  is  afraid  to  indulge  in  any  thing 
like  excitement  at  present,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  so  with  the*  many  objects  of  interest  which 
you  propose.  We  would  therefore  beg  you  and 
Mr.  Chambers  to  excuse  us  both  on  the  20th  on 
account  of  my  Uncle’s  health.  Wishing  you  every 
pleasure  in  your  charming  excursion, 

I remain,  My  dear  Mrs.  Chambers, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 
Catherine  Allan.^ 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Made  ay,  wife  of  another  artist, 
writes  : — 

On  our  arrival  from  the  Highlands  last  night, 
I found  your  kind  notes.  Mr.  Macleay  and  I, 
notwithstanding  my  being  a Campbell^  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  visiting  with  you  the  battle  field 
of  the  then  victorious  Prince.  Mr.  Macleay’ s 
great  grandfather  Macdonell  of  Keppoch  fell  at 
Culloden  for  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  so  you  may 
be  sure  he  has  a warm  feeling  regarding  any 
circumstances  of  the  forty-five. 

We  had  charming  weather  during  our  stay  in 
the  Highlands,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  much.  We 
were  visiting  an  old  gentleman  who  saw  The  Prince 
in  Eome,  and  heard  the  Cardinal  York  preach.  . . . 

In  order  to  write  his  “ History  of  the  Eebellion 
of  forty-five,”  my  father  had  to  follow  the 

1 Niece  of  Sir  William  Allan,  P.R.A. 
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wanderings  of  Prince  Charlie  all  over  the  High- 
lands, in  and  out  of  caves,  and  various  hiding  places, 
when  a railway  was  non  est  inventus.  In  common 
with  his  hero  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  huts,  sleep 
where  he  could,  and  for  locomotion  depend  on 
country  carts,  and  miserable  boats.  As  the  High- 
landers were  too  primitive  for  the  Keformation  and 
stern  laws  of  that  period  to  have  reached  them, 
they  were  still  Eoman  Catholics,  and  wildly 
enthusiastic  about  the  Prince  for  whom  their 
fathers  had  suffered  so  cruelly. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  of  the  Prince 
which  he  was  able  to  acquire  was  ‘‘The  Lyon  in 
Mourning.”  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  William 
K.  Dickson,  keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Library,  I 
am  able  to  give  an  official  account  of  “ The  Lyon,” 
although  I had  spent  so  many  years  of  my  life 
under  the  same  roof  with  this  treasure. 

“The  Lyon  in  Mourning”  consists  of  eight 
octavo  volumes  of  manuscript,  hound  in  dark 
leather.  They  are  accompanied  by  a quarto 
volume  containing  a manuscript  index,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanton. 
The  “Lyon”  is  a manuscript  collection  of 
journals,  narratives,  and  memoranda,  relating  to 
the  life  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  to 
the  ’45.  It  was  formed  by  Bishop  Robert  Forbes, 
Bishop  of  Ross  and  Caithness,  who  was  an  ardent 
Jacobite  and  sufferer  for  the  cause.  The  Bishop 
died  in  1775,  and  in  1806  his  widow,  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty,  sold  the  collection  to  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  of  Allanton,  who  in  1833  or  1834  sold  it 
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to  Dr.  Eobert  Chambers,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
the  Library. 

As  to  the  relics,  attached  to  the  front  board 
of  the  third  volume  are  a piece  of  blue  ribbon, 
described  by  Mr.  Paton  as  a piece  of  the  Prince’s 
garters,”  apparently  a piece  of  his  Garter  Eibbon, 
a piece  of  red  velvet  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
a piece  of  the  gown  worn  by  him  when  disguised 
as  Betty  Burke,  and  a piece  of  the  apron  string 
worn  by  him  in  the  same  disguise.  Attached  to 
the  back  board  of  the  same  volume  are  a piece 
of  tartan  and  a piece  of  red  cloth,  parts  respectively 
of  the  material  and  the  lining  of  the  waistcoat 
which  the  Prince  received  from  Macdonald  of 
Kingsburgh  when  he  relinquished  his  female  dress. 
On  the  back  board  of  the  fourth  volume  is  a small 
piece  of  wood,  part  of  the  boat  in  which  the  Prince 
sailed  from  Boradale  after  Culloden,  and  on  the 
back  board  of  volume  V.  is  a fragment  of  one  of 
the  Prince’s  shoes. 

The  whole  of  the  ^‘Lyon”  was  printed  in 
three  volumes  by  the  Scottish  History  Society  in 
1895-96  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry  Paton. 
Mr.  Paton,  in  his  preface,  gives  a very  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  and  its  history.” 

Passing  from  “ The  Eebellion,”  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  birth  of  “ The  Vestiges  of  Creation,” 
which  found  no  favour  under  the  stern  severity 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  for  that  reason  burst 
upon  the  world  from  the  Unknown.  It  was  not 
until  my  father  was  at  rest  in  his  grave  that 
the  authorship  was  fully  acknowledged.  When 
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published  in  the  forties  it  fell  like  a bomb  among 
the  Darwinites  of  the  future,  who  were  digging 
deep,  or  at  least  contemplating  the  foundations  of 
“ The  Origin  of  Species,”  and  unhappily  did  not 
enjoy  the  same  generosity  which  so  distinguished 
the  Scottish  authors  Sir  W.  Scott  and  C.  Sharpe. 
Many  years  later  Professor  Huxley  told  me  at  his 
own  table  how  he  had  attacked  it  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth,  and  had  charged  the  unknown 
author  with  plagiarizing  Lamarck.  Now,  peeping 
into  the  tenth  edition  of  “ The  Vestiges,”  I see  in 
the  preface  the  reply  to  this,  for  the  author 
explains  that  when  he  wrote  the  book  he  had 
only  heard  of  Lamarck’s  hypothesis,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  proceed  in  a vicious  circle,  and  he  dis- 
missed it  as  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  animated  species.  His  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  the  idea,  he  explains,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Laplacian  hypothesis  of  the 
Solar  system. 

Darwin  also,  when  youth  had  departed  and 
carried  bitterness  away,  wrote  to  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Dowie,  the  following  letter  soon  after  my  father’s 
death,  but  before  the  secret  of  authorship  was 
officially  announced : — 


March  2Mh,  1871. 

Down,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Madam, 

I beg  leave  to  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  your  extremely  kind  communication  through 
Sir  J.  Lubbock.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to 
me  to  hear  that  so  distinguished  a man  as  Dr. 
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Chambers  felt  an  interest  about  my  book  during 
the  last  hours  of  bis  valuable  life.  I have  always 
felt  a most  sincere  respect  for  your  father,  and  bis 
society,  the  few  times  I enjoyed  it,  was  most 
pleasant  to  me.  Several  years  ago  I perceived 
that  I bad  not  done  full  justice  to  a scientific 
work  which  I believed  and  still  believe  be  was 
intimately  connected  with,  and  few  things  have 
struck  me  with  more  admiration  than  the  perfect 
temper  and  liberabty  with  which  be  treated  my 
conduct. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain.  Madam, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Chaeles  Daewin. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  edition  of  The 
Origin  of  Species,”  1868,  be  makes  the  following 
remarks  regarding  The  Vestiges  ” : — 

‘‘  The  work  from  its  powerful  and  brilliant 
style,  though  displaying  in  the  earlier  editions 
little  accurate  knowledge,  and  a great  want  of 
scientific  caution,  immediately  bad  a very  wide 
circulation.  In  my  opinion  it  bad  done  excellent 
service  in  this  country  in  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  removing  prejudice,  and  in  thus  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  reception  of  analogous 
views.” 

When  my  father  was  contemplating  writing 
this  book  so  far  in  advance  of  the  period,  be  felt, 
after  the  recent  experience  in  St.  Cutbbert’s,  that 
secrecy  was  absolutely  necessary  owing  to  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 
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Hence  in  the  early  forties  my  father  and  mother, 
with  the  secret  locked  within  their  own  bosoms, 
migrated  with  their  children  to  St.  Andrews,  and 
for  two  years  lived  a free  and  open  life,  the  secret 
notwithstanding.  In  these  mail-coach  days  the 
journey  from  Edinburgh  was  so  long  that  I 
remember  sitting  on  my  nurse’s  knee  helpless 
and  sick,  the  victim  of  over-fatigue.  It  was  this 
suffering  that  impressed  on  my  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  the  coach  journey  before  railways  were 
universally  established. 

St.  Andrews  was  an  ideal  place  for  all  of  us. 
We  had  a house  called  Abbey  Park,  so  quiet  and 
secluded  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  society,  that 
my  father  could  work  at  his  secret  with  all  the 
security  of  a criminal  unrecognized  in  the  midst 
of  the  police.  In  these  days  St.  Andrews  was  not 
the  fashionable  resort  it  has  since  become.  The 
University  was  the  ruling  element,  and  golf  sub- 
sidiary. Then,  failing  cheap  daily  papers,  the 
town  bellman  or  crier  was  in  full  force,  bringing 
all  the  ^^gude”  folks  to  their  doors  to  hear  the 
news.  The  news  was  often  an  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  a certain  ship  would  leave  the  port 
on  a certain  day  at  a certain  hour  “weather  per- 
mitting.” This  was  usually  followed  by  a further 
announcement  concerning  another  ship  which 
would  sail  “ weather  or  no  ! ” 

The  idiot  was  a melancholy  feature  of  the 
place.  I can  see  his  poor  bewildered  face  now 
as  he  pursued  his  way  followed  by  jeering  boys. 
If  he  saw  a “wife”  at  her  door  he  would  go  up 
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and  say,  Gi’s  a bit  o'  creash  ” — Anglice,  ‘‘  give 
me  a bit  of  fat.”  That  was  all  he  ever  asked. 

Another  old-world  remembrance  was  watching 
the  housemaid  lighting  the  fires  with  ‘‘  spunks  ” 
before  matches  were  invented.  Again  there  flits 
across  my  mind  a lovely  vision  of  my  mother 
going  out  to  dinner  parties  in  her  sedan-chair, 
accompanied  by  a host  of  small  runners,  at  the 
fashionable  hour  of  five,  the  prevailing  and  un- 
fashionable hour  being  three.  She  always  took 
with  her  a tiny  linen  book  improvised  by  herself, 
containing  in  her  own  handwriting  some  old 
ballads.  She  found  it  difficult  to  remember  words, 
but  never  the  accompaniment,  which  she  could 
always  transpose  from  one  key  to  another  to  suit 
her  voice  at  the  moment. 

Eegarding  this  period  of  my  life  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  joys 
encountered  by  the  way.  My  first  school-days 
were  sorrows-  I could  see  no  way  out  of.  The 
lessons  I had  to  learn  and  the  questions  I had 
to  answer  at  the  day  school  held  by  two  old  ladies 
involved  my  mind  in  complete  chaos.  I can  never 
forget  the  hopeless  blank,  and  the  fear  that  helped 
to  obscure  the  little  mind  I had.  It  never  occurred 
to  my  teachers  that  my  brain  was  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  perceive  what  they  were  driving  at, 
neither  was  any  allowance  made  for  the  timidity 
excited  by  the  presence  of  so  many  girls  older  and 
bigger  than  myself.  In  order  to  improve  matters 
I was  to  be  punished,  and  accordingly  was  kept 
in  one  day  after  the  class  had  broken  up.  I was 
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now  a forlorn  child  prisoner  condemned  to  starve 
while  others  fed,  and  in  tears  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  With  maturer  brains  I could  easily  have 
turned  the  tables  on  the  two  old  ladies  by  proving 
they  knew  nothing  of  natural  laws  and  were  little 
fitted  for  the  management  of  the  young.  But 
this  is  pure  insubordination,  and  to  return  to  the 
lamentable  situation,  relief  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  The  news  of  my  forcible  deten- 
tion had  been  carried  home  by  my  bigger  sisters, 
and  so  enraged  my  devoted  nurse  Hopey  (who 
had  nursed  me  in  infancy  at  her  breast)  that  she 
first  of  all  prepared  a mighty  jam  sandwich,  and 
filling  her  pocket  with  other  good  things,  started 
forth  to  the  rescue.  She  appeared  on  the  scene 
vi  et  arrnis,  a terror  to  the  old  ladies,  who  saw  she 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  for  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  kept  her  from  breaking  my  prison  if 
necessary.  The  Bastille  itself  would  have  been 
nothing  to  her  had  I been  there ! In  joy  I was 
soon  clasped  to  her  maternal  bosom  and  soothed 
with  that  sweet  symphony  of  love  known  only  to 
mothers. 

A picture  in  water  colours  of  myself  and  twin 
sister  at  that  time  represents  us  out  of  doors 
in  white  frocks  with  short  sleeves,  the  lap  of  one 
full  of  roses,  and  the  legs  of  both  clothed  in 
wide  leggings  trimmed  with  double  frills.  The  two 
faces  adorned  with  fair  ringlets  are  exactly  alike, 
and  I can  see  from  this  picture  how  difiicult 
lessons  must  have  been,  for  the  expression  on 
both  faces  is  that  of  vacuous  innocence. 
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These,  then,  are  some  of  the  impressions 
which  were  stamped  on  my  mind  at  five  years 
of  age  and  have  lasted  throughout  a lifetime.  The 
little  school  episodes,  the  idiot,  and  the  crier  were 
of  far  greater  moment  to  me  than  the  secret 
going  on  visibly  in  the  background.  Of  it  I knew 
nothing,  and  could  know  nothing  for  years,  but 
it  is  strange  to  think  now  that  my  father  was 
writing  then — at  the  age  of  thirty-two — one  of  the 
books  of  the  century. 

My  father’s  delight  in  his  leisure  hours  was 
to  take  a troop  of  us  out  to  the  golf  links,  or 
for  a ramble  among  the  ruins,  trying  “ to  dibble 
into  our  heads  a few  ideas  ” on  the  romantic 
history  of  the  place.  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
when  he  had  built  himself  a house  opposite  the 
Martyrs’  Monument  and  was  dying,  his  mind 
seemed  to  revert  to  these  early  days  when  the 
present  had  ceased  to  be.  Ah  ! ” he  whispered, 
“ I will  take  their  little  hands  in  mine  and  run 
along  the  Lee.”  How  we  loved  him,  and  how  we 
loved  his  walks  in  Edinburgh  somewhat  later  when 
he  would  take  us  to  Arthur’s  Seat  to  do  a little 
geologizing,  calling  at  a baker’s  shop  for  “ parlia- 
ment cakes  ” on  the  way.  This  shop  was  long  known 
to  us  as  the  Parliament  House ! Here  no  ques- 
tions were  asked,  and  the  votes  all  went  one  way ! 

As  children  we  knew  more  of  what  was  under 
the  earth  than  above,  and  could  recognize  at  once 
the  striations  of  ancient  glaciers,  while  around 
the  coast  of  Fife  in  later  years  we  knew  every 
ancient  sea  margin.  With  such  a teacher  we 
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never  found  any  diflSculty  in  acquiring  natural 
knowledge. 

The  following  amusing  verses  were  written  by 
my  mother,  the  geologist’s  wife,  when  her  husband 
was  setting  off  on  one  of  his  excursions  : — 


Adieu  then,  my  dear,  to  the  Highlands  you  go. 
Geology  calls  you,  you  must  not  say  no ; 

Alone  in  your  absence  I cannot  but  mourn, 
And  yet  it  were  selfish  to  wish  you  return. 


No,  come  not  until  you  search  through  the  gneiss. 
And  mark  all  the  smoothings  produced  by  the  ice ; 
O’er  granite-filled  chinks  felt  Huttonian  joy. 

And  measured  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy. 

Yet  still,  as  from  mountain  to  mountain  you  stride. 

In  visions  I’ll  walk  like  a shade  by  your  side. 

Your  bag  and  your  hammer  I’ll  carry  with  glee. 

And  climb  the  raised  beaches,  my  own  love,  with  thee. 

Me  too,  you’U  remember,  for  love  claims  no  less. 

And  aU  your  proceedings  a fondness  confess : 

Each  level  you  take,  be  it  not  from  the  sea. 

But  around  the  place  where  your  Annie  may  be. 

Let  everything  mind  you  of  tender  relations — 

See  even  the  hard  rocks  have  their  inclinations. 

Oh,  let  me  believe  that  wherever  you  roam 
The  axis  of  yours  can  be  nowhere  but  home  ! 

And  if  you  should  find  on  the  mountains  of  Lorn 
A boulder  that  long  since  from  Nevis  was  torn, 

I will  image  that  fond  one  who  left  his  own  shore 
“ Perhaps  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more.” 

And  if  in  your  wanderings  you  chance  to  be  led 
To  Ross-shire  or  Moray  to  see  the  Old  Red, 

Oh,  still,  as  its  mail-covered  fishes  you  view. 

Forget  not  the  colour  is  “ love’s  proper  hue.” 


Such  being  your  feelings.  I’ll  care  not  although 
You  re  gone  from  my  side  for  a fortnight  or  so, 


may  find  coming  back  a wife  turned  to  stone. 
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Meanwhile  the  book  was  getting  on,  and  my 
father  feeling  doubtless  much  as  Galileo  must  have 
done  with  the  fear  of  the  inquisition  before  him. 

The  methods  adopted  to  preserve  secrecy  were 
curious.  First,  the  whole  of  the  MS.  was  tran- 
scribed by  my  mother  and  then  sent  to  a trusty 
friend,  Mr.  Ireland,  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner.  He  was  the  sole  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  publisher  and  author,  and  held 
the  secret  as  desired  not  only  till  after  my  father’s 
death,  but  subsequently  until  that  of  his  brother 
William,  the  other  partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  and 
E.  Chambers. 

When  I emerged  from  childhood  into  woman- 
hood and  found  that  I was  a member  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  world  by  right  of  birth,  with  ears  to 
hear  and  eyes  to  see,  the  discussion  was  still  rife 
as  to  who  was  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Vestiges.”  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean,  in  a letter  to  my  mother  from  New 
York,  1846,  says,  There  is  a report  here  that 
Mr.  Chambers  has  owned  himSelf  to  be  the  author 
of  ‘ The  Vestiges  of  Creation.’  Is  it  true  ? ” The 
nearest  approach  I ever  made  towards  discovery 
was  when  Dr.  Wm.  Carpenter,  the  physiologist 
and  physicist,  told  me  that  he  happened  to  be  at 
Churchill  the  publisher’s  one  day,  and  seeing  the 
MS.  lying  on  the  table,  at  once  recognized  my 
mother’s  fine  Italian  handwriting.  Again,  my 
friend  Samuel  Smiles,  the  charming  writer,  told 
me,  and  afterwards  wrote  me  the  following ; — 

“ William  Howitt  and  I had  some  conversation 
many  years  ago  about  the  authorship  of  ‘ The 
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Vestiges  of  Creation.’  He  said,  ‘ I know  the 
author.’  ‘ Who  is  he  ? ’ I asked.  ‘ Eobert 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh.’  He  then  proceeded  to 
relate  that  he  had  called  at  his  house,  and  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  found  a 
copy  of  the  book  with  numerous  corrections  in 
Eobert  Chambers’  handwriting.  These  were  the 
circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Howitt  to  the  cer- 
tain conclusion  that  he  and  no  other  writer  was 
the  author.” 

There  never  seemed  to  be  a doubt  in  scientific 
circles  as  to  the  authorship,  but  the  confession 
never  came,  even  on  his  death-bed. 
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The  St.  Andrews  sojourn  over,  we  are  now  in  the 
fifties  and  settled  down  very  peaceably  at  1,  Doune 
Terrace,  with  life  opening  up  before  us  in  a world 
still  astir  about  “ The  Vestiges.” 

Our  first  school  in  Edinburgh  was  over  a shop 
in  Queen  Street,  and  had  but  one  master.  Dr. 
Graham,  a very  able  man  and  friend  of  my  father. 

Here  only  Enghsh  was  taught,  which  consisted  of 
spelling,  reading,  sums  (I  cannot  call  it  arithmetic), 
writing,  history,  and  geography.  Boys  and  girls 
were  all  taught  together,  being  divided  by  a screen 
not  so  tall  that  we  could  not  tilt  ourselves  up  to 
see  the  boys  getting  “ palmies.”  ^ Some  of  the  boys 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  world, 
one  being  Dr.  William  Playfair,  whose  friendship 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Our  next  school 
was  more  advanced.  It  was  The  Institution  in 
Moray  Place,  just  round  the  corner  of  our  Terrace,  i 

which  was  so  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven  that  ' 

we  were  often  in  winter  battened  up  against  the 
area  railings  in  speeding  along  to  our  classes.  ; 

Here  we  were  taught  dancing  in  the  most  severely 
proper  style  by  a lady  with  exquisite  feet,  whose 
chief  idea  of  a liberal  education  was  to  know  how 
to  dance  the  minuette. 

^ Receiving  the  tawse  on  the  open  palm^ 
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Either  before  or  after  this  period  we  had  a 
dancing-master  at  home,  a protege^  I suspect,  of  my 
mother.  Dr.  Robert  Farquharson  (now  Right 
Honourable)  and  his  elder  brother  William,  since 
dead,  used  to  join  us,  urged  thereto,  no  doubt, 
through  the  combined  philanthropy  of  the 
mothers.  The  dancing-master  was  typical  of  the 
protege,'"  he  wore  tights,  played  the  fiddle  as  he 
danced,  and  rejoiced  in  a green  wig  from  which 
we  could  never  take  our  eyes. 

I cannot  say  we  excelled  as  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  school  sense,  but  what  with  rambles  across 
the  fields  of  science,  and  contact  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  day,  a smattering  of  education  was 
acquired.  Fortunately  my  mother,  with  her  great 
talents,  had  inspired  some  of  her  children  with  her 
gifts,  so  that  our  home  formed  a magnet  for  artists 
of  every  kind,  and  also  a rallying-ground  for 
philanthropists  and  “ characters  ” generally. 

To  our  house  in  1850  came  Mrs.  Chisholm,  the 
early — if  not  earliest — pioneer  of  the  emigrant 
movement.  I can  remember  how  desperately  in 
earnest  she  was  as  she  poured  out  her  ideas  to  my 
father  and  mother  about  her  scheme  for  sending 
the  superfluous  population  of  this  country  to 
Australia.  I can  only  recall  snatches  of  her  con- 
versation, as  I was  then  just  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
but  these  are  worth  noting  as  showing  how  well  she 
understood  human  nature.  She  was  telling  my 
mother  that  among  the  husbands  and  wives  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal  there  were  constant  quarrels. 
The  wives  had  many  sorrowful  tales  to  tell  of  hard 
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words  and  neglect.  Her  cure  for  these  was  to  go  to 
the  husband  and  persuade  him  to  give  his  wife  a 
little  present ! Probably  he  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  in  his  life  before,  and  it  never  would  have 
occurred  to  his  mind  to  do  it  at  all  save  for  the 
whisperings  of  the  philanthropist.  But  the  effect 
was  magical.  It  raised  the  husband  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  placed  the  wife  on  a pinnacle  of 
superiority  by  restoring  her  self-respect.  With 
regard  to  travelling  arrangements,  she  advocated 
barrels  instead  of  boxes  or  trunks,  as  they  could  be 
rolled  from  one  place  to  another,  and  save  the 
fatigue  of  carrying.  These  were  both  practical 
measures,  and  dwelt  in  my  mind  long  after  she 
herself  had  gone  to  her  rest. 

Beyond  these  trifling  incidents  I should  have 
known  nothing  more  of  this  interesting  woman  save 
for  the  treasures  lying  idly  about  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  my  library.  Since  writing  the  above  I 
was  searching  through  an  old  office  ledger  of  “ All 
the  Year  Round,”  which  fell  into  my  possession 
among  the  ‘‘  books,  letters,  and  papers  ” left  to  me 
by  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wills.  I was  looking  for  some- 
thing else  when  my  eye  fell  on  emigrants’  letters 
written  jointly  by  C.  D.  (Charles  Dickens)  and  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  From  this  source  I am  able  to  add 
that  the  aim  of  this  good  woman  was  to  establish  a 
Family  Colonization  Loan  Society  to  enable  the 
poor  to  find  work  where  work  was  to  be  had,  the 
loan  being  paid  back  cheerfully  when  prosperity 
came.  The  whole  scheme  was  so  admirable  and 
seemed  to  work  so  well  that  it  ought  to  form  a 
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model  for  the  present  plan  of  sending  servants  and 
others  out  to  South  Africa  ^ and  Canada. 

Another  great  philanthropist  was  Miss  Dix, 
from  America,  and  her  efforts,  I believe,  were  in 
the  direction  of  lunatics.  She  stayed  in  our  house, 
and  was  even  more  desperately  in  earnest  than 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  She  was  very  grave,  and  some- 
times wept.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  this  serious 
woman  dwelling  even  for  a time  in  the  midst  of  us 
tumultuous  girls.  It  seemed,  however,  to  answer 
her  purpose  very  well,  for  my  kind-hearted  mother, 
who  was  always  interested  in  convents  and  lunatic 
asylums,  could  open  the  doors  of  the  latter  whenever 
she  chose.  One  day  Miss  Dix  disappeared,  but 
shortly  returned  beaming  with  gladness  as  she  had 
never  beamed  before.  She  had  been  to  London 
and  had  interviewed  the  Home  Secretary  about 
her  mission.  Evidently  her  hopes  had  not  been 
crushed,  for  she  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Eight 
Honourable  that  night  to  meet  other  Secretaries  of 
State.  The  mission  made  little  impression  on  our 
youthful  minds,  but  what  did  impress  us  was  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  managed  to 
get  a new  dress  made  for  the  occasion,  and  appeared 
fully  equipped  in  a black  moire  antique,  cut  square 
in  the  neck,  new  cap  and  all,  by  dinner-time  ! 

Being  too  young  at  this  period  to  understand 
the  mission  which  brought  Miss  Dix  into  our 
midst,  I wrote  to  my  friend  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne  to  inquire.  The  following  is  his  reply  : — 
Miss  Dix  is  credited  with  having  secured 

1 Vide  Vol.  I.  “ Household  Words,”  1850. 
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the  amendment  of  the  Lunacy  Law  of  Scotland 
and  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1857,  but  there  were  other 
forces  at  work.  The  pubhc  asylums  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  were  quite  on  a level  with  those  of 
any  other  civilized  country,  hut  there  were  certain 
private  asylums  at  Musselburgh,  the  condition  of 
which  was  deplorable,  and  to  the  state  of  these 
Miss  Dix  called  attention,  as  well  as  to  the  pitiable 
and  shockingly  neglected  state  of  the  pauper  insane, 
hoarded  out  in  Scotland.  Sir  John  McNeill  was 
President  at  that  time  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
which  was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  in  Scotland.  He  had  given  offence 
to  Mr.  Ellice,  then  Member  for  Coventry,  by  his 
report  on  certain  proceedings  on  the  Glengarry 
Estates,  and  the  opportunity  for  retaliation  having 
occurred,  Mr.  Ellice  availed  himself  of  it  in  a 
scathing  denunciation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  administrative  inefficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment over  which  Sir  John  presided.  The  result 
was  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Act  of  1857,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.” 

One  night  there  was  to  be  a dance  at  the 
Morningside  Asylum,  to  which  Miss  Dix  and  the 
family  were  especially  invited  by  Dr.  Skae,  the 
chief  medical  officer.  I accompanied  the  party 
on  that  occasion,  and  enjoyed  myself  immensely 
dancing  with  the  lunatics.  In  one  quadrille  I 
found  myself  vis-a-vis  with  Mr.  John  Tollemache 
Sinclair,^  who  had  joined  our  party,  and  who  told 

1 Later  Sir  John  Tollemache  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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me  afterwards  that  he  had  discovered  the  girl  he 
was  dancing  with  was  his  father’s  dairymaid  from 
Thurso.  Between  the  dances,  when  we  were  all 
resting,  the  door  opposite  to  where  I was  sitting 
opened,  and  Professor  Simpson  entered  with  some 
friends.  Instantly  there  was  an  unearthly  yell, 
and  a woman  who  had  recognized  the  great  doctor 
rushed  forward  and  began  embracing  him  in  wild 
excitement.  The  several  doctors  who  were  present 
had  some  difficulty  in  detaching  her  and  carrying 
her  off.  It  turned  out  that  she  had  formerly  been 
a patient  of  his,  and  that  he  had  found  her  an 
excellent  subject  for  mesmerism. 

When  Miss  Dix  took  leave  of  us  she  held  a 
sort  of  durbar,  and  presented  a small  gift  to  each 
one  of  the  family,  including  my  father,  whose 
present  was  a paper-knife  with  deer’s-foot  handle. 
To  our  youthful  surprise  he  was  not  at  all  grateful, 
and  delivered  a good-humoured  lecture  on  the 
occasion.  My  present  was  a silver  shawl  brooch, 
which  went  to  sleep  in  my  jewel-case  half  a century 
ago,  and  still  sleeps  on  as  an  innocent  memorial 
of  happy  days  associated  with  the  companionship 
of  a truly  good  philanthropist. 

My  mother  also  felt  a mysterious  interest  in 
refugees,  and  being  the  most  innocent  and  un- 
worldly of  women,  nothing  would  have  pleased  her 
more  than  to  find  detectives  lurking  about,  or 
that  she  was  considered  a dangerous  political 
character ! When  she  discovered  that  the  Hun- 
garians Remenyi  and  a compatriot  were  living  in 
seclusion  she  sought  them  out,  and  regardless  of 
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the  fact  that  they  were  young  men  with  a past, 
and  that  we  were  girls  with  a future,  she  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  house.  Eemenyi  was 
naturally  in  his  element  in  the  midst  of  music, 
and  could  always  find  a piano  accompaniment  for 
his  violin.  My  mother  made  great  efforts  among 
her  friends  to  help  these  Hungarians,  and  on  going 
to  Lady  Drysdale  (a  rival  philanthropist)  was  told 
‘‘No,  she  could  do  nothing  for  her  Hungarians,  as 
she  had  a Pole  of  her  own ! ” 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  about  this 
time,  and  even  antecedent  to  this  time,  is  of 
Thomas  de  Quincey  when  he  was  lodging  within 
the  Sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  He  was  haunted  by 
an  idea  that  he  was  being  pursued  by  his  various 
and  no  doubt  much-tried  landladies ; and,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I always  understood  that  he 
took  refuge  within  the  Sanctuary  of  Holyrood  for 
debt.  The  following  letter  to  my  father  seems  to 
confirm  this : — 

T.  De  Quincey  to  E.  Chambers,  Jan.  23rd,  1839. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  23rd,  1839. 

Miss  Miller’s  Lodgings, 

Holyrood  Gardens,  Abbey. 

Sir, 

I have  accidentally  heard  a report  upon 
which  I now  found  a proposal.  The  report  was 
that  you  were  weary  of  the  labor  connected  with 
the  essays  written  for  your  Journal,  or  (if  not 
weary)  that  you  found  the  labor  not  easily  com- 
patible with  other  demands  upon  your  time.  If 
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it  should  happen  that  I have  been  misinformed 
(which  is  not  impossible,  as  my  chief  authority 
confessedly  spoke  upon  no  direct  knowledge),  I 
am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  intentional 
hberty  in  what  I am  going  to  say.  Nobody  could 
have  the  presumption  to  press  his  aid  upon  so 
eminent  a public  instructor  as  yourself  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  one,  who  happened 
to  have  disposable  leisure,  offering  to  relieve 
another  who  had  too  little.  If  upon  that  footing 
you  really  have  any  wish  for  aid,  I should  he 
happy  to  furnish  a series  of  essays  on  Life,  Manners, 
Literature,  and  other  subjects.  And  as  I know 
experimentally  that  the  discovery  and  shaping  of 
subjects  is  in  itself  a laborious  thing,  I should  be 
happy  to  make  that  a part  of  my  undertaking. 
All  this,  I repeat,  is  meant  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  report  I have  heard  is  accurate.  I 
am  at  present,  and  for  three  or  four  months  to 
come,  condemned  to  fight  off  creditors  with  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  I furnish  support  to 
nine  persons  daily.  Still  I am  obliged  to  count 
all  literary  labors  within  my  reach.  The  first 
essay  I propose  to  write  would  he  entitled  Conver- 
sation as  an  Art, 

Begging  again  to  apologize  for  my  intrusion, 
if  it  should  appear  that  I have  been  misinformed, 
hut  feeling  sure  that  in  any  case  you  will  not 
misconstrue  my  meaning, 

I remain.  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Thomas  de  Quincey. 
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He  used  to  spend  many  Sundays  at  my  father’s 
house,  and  had  to  rush  back  to  get  into  Sanctuary 
before  twelve  o’clock,  after  which  hour  he  could  he 
arrested.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  he  left  a 
pair  of  his  Wellington  hoots  in  my  mother’s  keeping, 
that  he  might  have  a change  when  necessary.  They 
were  wonderfully  small  and  neat,  and  remained  in 
my  mother’s  possession  long  after  he  was  in  his 
grave.  Unfortunately  this  interesting  relic  of  his 
dapper  little  person  disappeared  during  one  of  the 
family  moves,  and  never  came  to  light  again. 
Before  me  lies  a letter  from  him  to  my  mother, 
dated  Mrs.  Wilson’s  lodgings,  Sunday,  March  4th, 
in  response  to  one  from  her.  He  evidently  feels 
he  has  been  remiss  in  replying,  but  does  not 
exactly  know  the  extent  of  the  delay,  for  the  date 
on  her  letter,  ‘‘if  date  your  note  ever  had  (a  point 
on  which  it  is  lawful  to  be  sceptical  with  regard 
to  all  notes  emanating  from  ladies),  had  perished 
on  that  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page, 
which  in  my  awkwardness  I tore  off  in  the  act  of 
opening  it.  Into  the  fire  this  fragment  flew;  so 
that  there  and  then  perished  all  chronological 
evidence  of  my  delinquency.”  The  letter  is  written 
in  a small  cramped  hand,  and  is  full  of  erasures 
and  interjections  squeezed  in  between  the  narrow 
lines.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “for  a few  days  to 
come  he  is  fighting  with  the  embarrassment  (to 
him  ‘overwhelming’)  of  correcting  for  the  press 
papers  written  originally  with  so  much  carelessness 
that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  righted. 
This  sort  of  labor  kills  me.” 
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He  describes  an  attack  of  influenza  which  was 
followed  by  painful  blindness,  but  finally  left  him 
greatly  improved  in  health  and  spirits;  ‘‘the  first 
sensible  suspension  of  my  intolerable  nervous  sufi‘er- 
ings  that  I have  experienced  for  eleven  years.” 
Here  the  letter  ends  with  simply  “ Sunday,  March 
4th.”  At  this  point  it  does  not  find  its  way  to  the 
post  as  a well-regulated  letter  should,  but  gets  lost 
in  the  snowdrifts  of  his  papers,  probably  those  to 
which  he  alludes.  However,  it  manages  to  come 
to  light,  and  he  starts  again  under  the  heading 
“ Ten  days  later,  viz.  Wednesday,  March  14th.” 

He  proceeds  to  explain  that  “the  letter  had 
lost  itself”  amongst  a crowd  of  MSS.,  letters,  etc., 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  writing  another  when 
“the  absconding  individual”  emerged  from  the 
chaos,  but  to  his  surprise  without  a signature. 
This  is  all  explained  by  the  absence  of  his  daughters 
who  keep  things  straight  for  him.  His  eldest 
daughter,  he  adds,  has  given  birth  to  a little  girl, 
thus  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  grand-paternity ; 
and,  “were  it  not  that  I forgive  much  to  a little 
female  infant,  who  is  usually  so  vivacious  and  in- 
telligent, I should  be  very  angry : for  I can’t 
endure  being  venerable.  Boys  are  always  so 
abominably  stupid,  and  also  selfish,  that  not  even 
the  grace  of  infancy  could  have  gained  my  in- 
dulgence to  a specimen  of  that  class.  Surely  we 
have  enough  of  them  on  this  little  planet;  and 
especially  since  the  gallows  is  continually  losing 
favour. 

“ I beg  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Chambers  and 
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your  fair  daughters,  who  are  growing  out  of  my 
knowledge.  Pray  believe  me,  my  dear  Madam, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  de  Quince y.” 

This  letter  is  wonderfully  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  was  always  struggling  in  the  midst  of 
chaos,  and  getting  what  he  called  ‘‘  snowed  up  ” 
by  his  papers.  When  the  snow  got  the  better  of 
him  he  would  lock  the  door  on  the  snow  and  start 
afresh  in  another  room.  His  family  lived  in  Lass- 
wade,  while  he  seemed  to  divide  his  time  between 
them  and  a variety  of  lodgings  in  Edinburgh.  On 
one  occasion  he  brought  one  of  his  daughters  to  a 
dance  at  our  house,  but  whether  he  enjoyed  it  is 
doubtful. 

Another  interesting  guest  was  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes, 
author  of  “ The  Life  of  Goethe,”  etc.  His  presence 
in  the  house  was  usually  hailed  with  joy,  because 
there  was  sure  to  be  a good  time  in  store.  He 
would  collect  the  younger  children  into  a heap, 
one  or  two  on  his  knees,  others  sitting  round,  and 
would  then  invent  stories.  One  day  the  stories 
would  be  weird,  and  another  day  ethereal,  but  we 
liked  the  weird  ones  best.  There  was  a never- 
failing  supply  of  marvellous  stories,  and,  needless 
to  say,  a ceaseless  demand  for  more.  I wish  I could 
recall  some  of  the  fairy  tales,  which  were  so  fasci- 
nating, but  I do  remember  that  they  always  wound 
up  the  same  way,  for  no  other  way  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  company. 

The  way  was  this.  When  the  story  or  stories 
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had  come  to  an  end  and  we  were  all  in  the  depths 
of  misery  or  heights  of  joy,  there  was  a shout  for 
“Old  Woman.”  Then  G.  H.  L.  would  begin  in 
dulcet  tones  to  chant,  “ Old  woman  ! Old  woman  ! 
Old  woman ! said  I.  Whither,  oh,  whither,  oh, 
whither  so  high  ? ” all  eyes  gazing  upward,  and  his 
tones  getting  more  and  more  beseeching;  hers 
more  and  more  explanatory,  and  extremely  polite, 
as  she  sang  melodiously,  “ To  sweep  the  cobwebs 
out  of  the  sky,  but  I will  be  back  again  by-and-by.” 
Here  all  the  shrill  sopranos  chimed  in  to  the 
accompaniment  of  rough  riding  on  knees  that 
jerked  frantically  about  till  the  party  was  dispersed. 

Some  of  us  were  taken  to  the  theatre  to  see 
him  act  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”;  but 
Shylock  did  not  appeal  to  the  youthful  senses  as 
did  the  author  at  home  on  nursery  thoughts  intent. 

Sometimes  we  would  go  to  small  and  unpre- 
tentious parties  at  the  house  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
author  of  “ Eab  and  his  Friends,”  the  most  pathetic 
book  ever  written. 

Eobert  Cox,  author  of  Sabbath  Laws  and 
Sabbath  Duties  ” (which  he  presented  to  me  on  my 
marriage),  lived  in  the  same  street,  Eutland  Street, 
now  much  altered  on  account  of  the  Caledonian 
railway- station. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Combe  were  also  among 
the  family  intimates.  George  Combe  was  the  author 
of  “ A System  of  Phrenology,”  a highly  popular 
and  philosophical  book,  and  other  works,  and  Mrs. 
Combe  was  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the 
great  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  had  much  of  her  mother’s 
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stateliness  and  good  looks.  Her  portrait  as  a 
child  was  drawn  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  the 
time  he  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters,  who  both  died  of  consumption. 

An  ever-welcome  guest  was  Dinah  Mulock,^ 
who  was  initiated  into  our  domestic  circle  at  a time 
when  she  was  suffering  from  sad  domestic  sorrows. 
We  all  loved  her,  and  she  became  quite  one  of  our- 
selves, although  we  were  idle  and  frivolous,  and 
she  grave,  and  greatly  given  up  to  her  literary 
work.  She  wrote  most  of  ‘‘  The  Head  of  the 
Family  ” under  our  roof,  and  we  were  all  much 
interested  in  the  book. 

Noel  Paton  (later  in  life  Sir  Noel,  limner  to  the 
Queen  in  Scotland)  was  also  one  of  the  coterie  at 
this  time.  When  we  migrated  to  the  Clyde  during 
the  summer,  and  Noel  took  up  his  quarters  with  his 
friends  the  Allan  Park  Patons,  who  had  a cottage 
on  the  Clyde,  he,  they,  and  we  would  fraternize, 
although  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  river  divided  us.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  go  to  and  fro  by  steamer,  but 
on  one  occasion  we  at  Dunoon  elected  to  set  off  by 
boat  to  spend  a few  hours  with  the  Patons  near 
Greenock,  little  considering  what  it  would  entail. 
My  sister  Annie  ^ and  myself  undertook  the  oars, 
and  our  passengers  were  Dinah  Mulock  and  my 
sister  Tuckie.^  The  day  was  fine,  and  we  made  a 
good  start,  but  when  we  got  into  the  track  of  the 
steamers  Tuckie  was  filled  with  alarm  and  kept 
exclaiming  emphatically  that  “ she  must  get  out ! 

^ Afterwards  Mrs.  George  Lillie  Craik.  ^ ]y[i.g.  Dowie. 

3 Mrs.  Rudolf  Lehmann  (Amelia). 
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The  consequence  was  that  we  had  to  make  straight 
across  the  bay  towards  the  lighthouse  and  hug  the 
coast  all  the  way,  adding  greatly  to  distance  and 
; fatigue.  When  we  got  to  our  destination,  great 
was  the  wonder  at  our  performance.  On  no 
{ ‘ account  could  we  be  allowed  to  return  without 
[ help,  and  to  this  we  had  no  objection. 

The  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  this  adventure  is  by 
Noel  Paton,  and  was  sent  to  my  sister  Mary,^  a 
) charming  artist  herself.  She  was  always  styled 
“ the  Andalusian  Maid  ” by  her  father,  owing  to 
I her  beautiful  hazel  eyes  and  type.  Noel  Paton  by 
: right  of  intimacy  was  generally  known  in  the 
i family  as  Grandpapa. 

In  the  foremost  boat  Grandpapa  is  seen  rowing. 
I am  curled  up  fast  asleep  in  the  prow,  and  the 
: vahant  Tuckie,  wrapped  in  Noel’s  sea-jacket,  has 

; plucked  up  courage  to  take  the  helm. 

In  the  other  boat  Dinah  Mulock  and  Mr.  Allan 
^ Park  Paton  are  sitting  together  in  the  stern,  while 
^ Annie,  quite  undaunted,  is  rowing  with  another 
: member  of  the  Paton  family. 

! ‘‘  The  Invalid  ” represents  Noel  Paton  himself, 

I and  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  what  he  was  then. 

I The  young  lady  in  the  corner  was  one  of  the  Patons. 

; ‘‘The  Andalusian  Maid”  was  born  an  artist, 

I and  was  a source  of  interest  to  all  the  professional 

i artists  of  our  circle.  She  and  Amy  Paton — (Noel’s 

I sister,  afterwards  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill — who  executed 

the  noble  statue  of  Livingstone) — used  to  work 
together  at  medallions  and  busts  in  clay.  I am 

^ Afterwards  Mrs.  Edwards. 
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the  fortunate  possessor  of  a bust  of  my  sister  done 
at  this  time  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill.  A few  years  after 
her  marriage  to  Alexander  Edwards,  when  my 
father  was  living  in  London,  she  wrote  him  a 
joyous  letter  saying  that  she  had  just  finished  the 
bust  of  her  little  girl,  and  that  Brodie  the  great 
sculptor  had  sent  her  in  the  clay  for  her  first  full- 
sized  figure.  The  bust  she  was  sending  to  her 
father.  Two  days  later  my  father  and  mother 
received  a telegram  from  Mr.  Edwards  desiring 
them  to  come  at  once  if  they  wished  to  see  Mary 
again  in  life.  She  had  been  seized  with  illness  in 
the  night,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 
They  hurried  to  Edinburgh  with  all  speed,  hut, 
alas!  the  ^‘Andalusian  Maid”  lay  dead.  The 
clay  was  there  under  a damp  sheet  waiting  for  the 
hands  that  were  lifeless ; and  the  bust  was  on  its 
way  to  win  the  praises  she  would  never  hear. 

A great  feature  in  our  home  life  was  the  gentle- 
ness and  affection  the  parents  showed  towards  their 
children,  with  the  natural  sequitur,  the  love  and 
perfect  trust  of  the  children  towards  their  parents. 
When  my  father  was  away  from  home  he  always 
tried  to  write  to  us  each  in  turn  impartially,  hut 
the  twins  were  counted  as  one  and  indivisible. 
He  often  began  his  letters  to  us,  “ Dear  Twinnies,” 
but  the  following  is  more  individual : — 

London, 

April  im,  1852. 

Darlings  Jenny  and  Lizzie, 

I write  the  day  after  your  birthday  to 
congratulate  you  upon  it,  and  wish  you  many 
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happy  renewals  of  it,  not  one  of  them  ever  to  see 
you  divided  in  the  sisterly  love  you  have  always 
hitherto  shown  towards  each  other.  You  perhaps 
think  at  present  that  the  world  is  full  of  fine 
things,  and  probably  you  expect  your  share  of  them  ; 
but  I,  who  am  so  much  older  than  you,  can  assure 
you  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  finer  than 
such  affection  as  you  two  have  always  felt  for 
each  other.  So  I hope  you  will  endeavom’  to 
keep  it  ever  fresh  and  unbroken.  And  if  you  con- 
tinue to  love  Papa  and  Mama  too,  so  much  the 
better,  &c. 

Your  ever  affectionate  papa, 

E.  C. 

The  first  book  ever  presented  to  me  by  the 
author  was  Friends  in  Council,’’  by  Arthur  Helps 
(Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council).  I was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  this  honour  was  conferred  on 
me,  but  although  I treasured  the  book,  and 
appreciated  the  inscription,  it  was  far  beyond  my 
capacity  in  these  days  to  understand.  Now  I 
read  it  with  delight,  and  can  remember  how  my 
father  and  Arthur  Helps  used  to  enter  into  charm- 
ing philosophical  discussions  like  the  Friends  in 
Council  they  were. 

I do  not  know  how  it  came  about  that  my 
mother  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  happened  to 
be  absent  from  home,  leaving  my  father  and  myself 
alone  to  receive  a visit  from  this  distinguished 
writer.  What  deeply  impressed  me  was  his  grave 
and  dignified  aspect,  and  more  than  all  I was 
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touched  by  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which 
he  treated  myself. 

The  next  time  we  met  was  a year  later,  in  the 
garden  of  Chalcots,  a house  my  father  had  taken 
at  Hampstead  for  a few  months  to  be  near  the 
British  Museum  while  he  was  compiling  The 
Book  of  Days.”  I recollect  with  painful  distinct- 
ness that  I blushed  when  I saw  him,  half  with 
shyness  and  half  with  fear  that  he  might  ask  if  I 
had  read  ‘‘Friends  in  Council”  and  examine  me 
on  the  spot ! It  was  on  this  occasion  he  first  met 
my  twin  sister  and  afterwards  sent  her  another  of 
his  books. 

While  staying  here — at  Chalcots — a memorable 
thing  happened.  One  night  my  mother  had  a 
dream.  She  imagined  she  was  at  an  evening 
party  and  was  asked  to  play  the  accompaniment 
for  a lady  who  was  going  to  sing.  The  piece  of 
music  placed  before  her  had  on  it  a picture  of  a 
young  man  lying  on  a couch  with  an  angel  hovering 
over  him,  and  the  young  man’s  face  was  that  of 
Noel  Baton.  In  the  midst  of  this  vivid  scene  she 
awoke  to  find  herself  in  bed,  no  piano,  no  music 
before  her,  no  company,  only  my  beloved  father 
comfortably  asleep  in  his  cotton  nightcap ; the  cap 
of  the  period,  with  the  pointed  end  and  tassel  I 
knew  so  well.  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to 
sleep  long,  for  the  words  of  the  song  were  still  on 
her  lips,  and  the  music  of  the  accompaniment  in 
her  ears.  Their  bedroom  was  en  suite  with  the 
drawing-room,  and  as  there  was  no  resisting  the 
temptation  to  get  up  and  try  the  song  at  the  piano 
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the  nightcap  at  her  side  had  to  bestir  itself.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  a young  lady  visitor  was  occu- 
pying a bedroom  on  the  same  floor,  when  she  was 
aroused  from  her  slumbers  by  the  exquisite  sound 
of  music  not  in  the  far  distance.  When  she  fully 
‘ realized  that  the  voice  was  human  she  arose,  and 
peeping  through  the  drawing-room  door,  beheld 
her  hostess  and  her  host,  enveloped  in  dressing 
^ gowns,  sitting  together  at  the  piano,  the  one 
singing,  and  the  other  adorned  in  an  astonishing 
nightcap  taking  down  the  words  with  a pencil. 
No  wonder  that  my  father  always  considered  that 
his  wife  was  most  wide  awake  when  asleep  ! 

The  words  were  addressed  to  Noel  Paton,  and 
although  I have  long  since  forgotten  them,  the 
young  lady  of  the  midnight  scene  ^ (who  often 
comes  to  visit  me)  has  been  able  to  recall  them  as 
follows : — 

I 

! With  thy  genius  bending  o’er  thee, 

I With  thy  gi*eat  and  noble  Art, 

With  thy  rich  and  glorious  fancy, 

With  thy  loving  tender  heart ; 

Death  can  not  come  nigh  thee, 

Still  aside  must  turn  his  dart. 

Before  thee  lies  a glorious  pathway, 

On,  for  thou  must  play  thy  part. 

My  mother  sent  a copy  of  these  lines  to  Miss 
Paton  with  a desire  to  know  if  anything  had 
( happened  at  the  time  of  the  dream. 

When  the  reply  came  it  was  to  state  that  her 
I brother  Noel  had  been  ill,  and  was  lying  in  a 

I Miss  PoweU,  now  Mrs.  George  Baird. 
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listless  state  when  the  letter  came.  The  dream 
and  the  words  had  had  the  instant  effect  of  rousing 
him,  and  casting  aside  despair  he  had  set  to  work 
to  “ do  his  part.” 

A few  years  later  when  Noel  Paton  had  settled 
down  to  real  business  and  married  life,  he  was 
summoned  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  go 
to  Windsor  to  paint  a picture  of  “ The  bereaved 
family  ” some  months  after  the  Prince  Consort’s 
death. 

One  day  when  he  was  busy  in  his  studio,  with 
his  little  boy  playing  about,  the  Queen  unex- 
pectedly walked  in.  Seeing  the  child  there  she 
went  up  to  him,  and  in  her  kindly  way  said,  ‘‘Will 
you  give  me  a kiss  ? ” 

Boy.  “ No  ! ” 

HM.  “And  why  not?  Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ? ” 

Boy.  “ Yes.  You’re  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
you  killed  Queen  Mary,  and  I don’t  love  you  ! ” 

Among  our  friends  at  that  time  were  our 
neighbours  Sir  Kowland  Hill,  the  initiator  of  the 
penny  postage  stamp,  and  his  brothers  Edwin 
and  Fredrick,  whose  book  on  “ Crime  ” so  truly 
attributed  a great  deal  of  crime  to  second  mar- 
riages among  the  lowest  class,  leading  to  cruelty 
and  the  neglect  of  step-children. 

To  come  back  to  Doune  Terrace,  our  evenings 
there  were  always  delightful ; sometimes  devoted 
to  music  and  dancing  in  the  front  drawing-room, 
sometimes  to  the  pencil,  and  reading,  in  the  back. 
My  mother  would  occasionally  have  the  younger 
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children  in  to  dance  in  a quaint  fashion  to  her 
music.  They  were  not  allowed  to  appear  until  a 
certain  rolling  sound  among  the  bass  notes  was 
heard,  when  in  they  would  run  and,  standing  on 
one  foot  and  elevating  the  other,  would  present 
themselves  as  ballet-dancers  in  a row.  They  were 
bound  to  stand  in  this  position  till  the  music 
changed,  and  it  was  not  always  easy.  Our  mother 
had  strong  dramatic  instincts,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
friendship  of  Helen  Eaucit,  Miss  Glyn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  T.  P.  Cooke,  and  other 
artists. 

Among  the  musicians  who  came  to  our  house 
besides  Kemenyi  were  Blumenthal,  Lichtenstein, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

A friend  of  the  round  table  at  one  time  was 
Dicky  Doyle,  whose  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
inimitable  cover  of  Punch  with  his  initials  in  the 
corner.  Not  long  ago  I read  an  amusing  account 
by  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  (late  editor  of  Punch)  of  his 
early,  though  vain,  efforts  to  meet  Dicky  Doyle. 
While  he  was  hunting  him  up  and  down,  rushing 
hither  and  thither  always  on  the  wrong  scent,  it 
was  distracting  to  know  that  Dicky  about  that 
time  was  quietly  spending  his  evenings  at  my 
father’s  house  amidst  a bevy  of  girls  sitting  round 
a table  doing  the  five  dots.  We  did  great  things 
with  the  five  dots,  but  we  never  could  puzzle 
Dicky.  He  seemed  at  once  to  grasp  the  idea  and 
proceed  with  lightning  rapidity  to  assign  one  dot 
to  the  head,  two  to  the  hands,  and  two  to  the  feet. 
Mary  was  also  very  clever  at  the  five  dots,  which 
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were  put  down  at  random  by  some  one  present  in 
a way  meant  to  puzzle. 

One  evening  Dicky  thrilled  us  all  with  a 
banshee  story,  and  I can  never  hear  or  read  of  the 
banshee  now  without  thinking  of  Dicky  Doyle. 

Thackeray  was  another  friend  who  was  a good 
deal  at  our  house  during  visits  to  Edinburgh  at 
the  time  when  we  were  emerging  into  womanhood. 
He  was  greatly  struck  with  the  likeness  of  one  of 
my  sisters  to  his  wife,  and  on  being  introduced  to 
her  as  Amelia  ^ — a favourite  and  favoured  name  of 
his — he  gallantly  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
He  seemed  fond  of  children,  and  one  morning  was 
much  amused  with  the  vivacity  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  round  which  bad  jokes  flew.  Some  one  was 
telling  of  an  old  lady  who  made  her  tea  once  a 
week.  Ah  ! ” chirruped  one  of  the  circle — with- 
out the  least  shame — “ I should  think  it  was  weak 
tea  ! ” The  joke,  feeble  though  it  was,  went  down, 
and  we  all  laughed  heartily. 

A few  years  later  the  following  letter  from 
Thackeray  was  written  to  my  father : — 


Paris,  Decemher  2*1  th,  1858. 

My  Dear  Chambers, 

Will  you  send  the  above  scrap  to  Mr. 
Payn,  as  I don’t  remember  where  he  lives  ? and, 
in  asking  you  to  perform  this  kind  office  for  me, 
will  you  permit  me  to  seize  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  expressing  to  you,  Mrs.  Chambers, 
and  your  somewhat  numerous  family,  my  wish  that 

1 Tuckie. 
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you  may  enjoy  many  happy  recurrences  of  a 
season  which  Christians  venerate,  but  which  you 
do  not,  I believe,  acknowledge  in  Scotland,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  profound  consideration  with 
which  I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  Madam,  and 
your  kind,  merry,  pretty  young  ladies. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.  M.  T. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Thackeray,  I may 
mention  that  in  one  of  my  recent  chats  with  my 
old — indeed,  oldest — friend,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
rapprochement  between  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
after  the  quarrel  that  made  them  both  so  unhappy. 
I had  heard  various  versions,  so  asked  my  friend 
to  write  it  down,  which  he  kindly  did,  adding  that 
he  had  never  committed  the  incident  to  writing 
before. 

“ Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
Thackeray  died  (1863)  I was  standing  talking  to 
him  in  the  hall  of  the  Athenaeum,  when  Dickens 
came  out  of  the  room  where  he  had  been  reading 
the  morning  papers,  and,  passing  close  to  us 
without  making  any  sign  of  recognition,  crossed 
the  hall  to  the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  library. 
Suddenly  Thackeray  broke  away  from  me,  and 
overtook  Dickens  just  as  he  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  staircase.  Dickens  turned  to  him,  and  I 
saw  Thackeray  speak,  and  presently  hold  out 
his  hand  to  Dickens.  They  shook  hands,  a few 
words  were  exchanged,  and  immediately  Thackeray 
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returned  to  me,  saying,  ‘ I am  glad  I have  done 
this.  I said,’  he  continued,  ‘ it  is  time  this  foolish 
estrangement  should  cease,  and  that  we  should 
be  to  each  other  as  we  used  to  he.  Come,  shake 
hands  ! ’ Dickens,  he  said,  seemed  at  first  rather 
taken  aback,  but  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  some 
friendly  words  were  exchanged.  ‘ I loved  the 
man,’  said  Thackeray,  ‘ and  could  not  resist  the 
impulse.’  It  was  like  his  tender  nature,  to  which 
the  rupture  of  a once-cherished  friendship  was  an 
unforgettable  pain. 

‘‘A  few  weeks  after  I was 'reminded  of  the 
incident  by  seeing  Dickens  standing  by  the  open 
grave  into  which  Thackeray  had  just  been  lowered, 
and  looking  down  into  it  with  a look  of  earnest 
sadness.  It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind.  The 
reconciliation  at  the  AthenaBum  would  be  among 
them.” 

On  Saturday  the  24th  of  December  this  same 
year — 1863 — we  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benzon  ^ at  their  beautiful  house,  10  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  where  we  expected  to  meet 
Thackeray  and  a family  party  for  the  usual 
Christmas-tree.  There  was  one  guest  missing, 
his  place  at  the  table  had  been  laid,  it  was  now 
removed  ; that  guest  was  lying  dead  in  the  pretty 
red  house  he  had  built  for  himself  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  festivities  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  part,  and  the  news  that  ‘‘  Thackeray  was 
dead  ” had  only  arrived  an  hour  before. 

^ Sister  of  Rudolf  and  Frederick  Lehmann. 
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CHAPTER  V 


In  these  delightful  days  Edinburgh  was,  on  the 
whole,  less  ceremonious  than  it  is  now.  There 
was  not  the  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
being  “in”  and  being  “out.”  We  might  make 
our  debut  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  but  the  debu- 
tante proper,  resplendent,  and  advertised,  was 
unknown. 

I do  not  know  how  to  confess  it,  having  grown- 
up girls  (now  married  women)  of  my  own,  but  I 
am  pretty  certain  of  the  fact  that  we  girls  gave 
the  balls,  and  our  mother  the  dinner  parties.  As 
we  never  interfered  with  each  other’s  arrangements 
everything  went  off  remarkably  well  except  on  one 
or  two  memorable  occasions  when  little  contre- 
temps took  place.  On  one  occasion  we  had  sent 
out  cards  of  invitation  to  a dance  in  our  mother’s 
name — as  a mere  matter  of  ceremony — to  the 
officers  at  the  Castle  generally.  There  yas  one 
officer  in  particular  we  were  bent  on  having,  and 
when  his  reply  came  addressed  to  our  mother,  it 
ran  thus : “ Mr.  Maconochie  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  waiting  on  Mrs.  Chambers  on  the  16th, 
etc.”  Now  it  so  happened  that  a waiter  of  the 
same  name  had  disgraced  himself  on  a recent 
occasion,  and  our  mother  had  determined  never 
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to  have  him  again.  Being  oblivious  as  to  the 
officer,  she  despatched  the  following  letter,  address- 
ing it  to  the  Castle,  where  the  waiter  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  thinking  his  overture  extremely  imper- 
tinent, wrote  briefly,  ‘‘  Mrs.  Chambers  will  not 
require  Mr.  Maconochie  to  wait  on  her  at  the 
ball  on  16th.”  This  went  like  a bomb  into  the 
Castle,  where  much  consternation  ensued  until  the 
misunderstanding  was  cleared  up. 

Among  the  celebrated  dinners  given  by  my 
mother  was  one  in  honour  of  George  Outram^ 
(brother  of  Sir  James).  It  was  to  be  purely  and 
simply  a Scotch  dinner,  and  a surprise  to  come 
out  at  the  end  was  prepared  for  the  chief  guest. 
The  hour  was  five,  and  there  was  no  mistake  about 
the  solidity  of  the  dinner,  which  in  these  days 
steamed  up  the  table  and  down  the  table  in  gor- 
geous profusion.  I can  remember  that,  dayhght 
notwithstanding,  we  girls  were  arrayed  in  evening 
dress  with  white  wreaths  on  our  heads,  terrible  to 
think  of  now,  but  beautiful  then.  The  menu  so 
far  as  I can  recollect  consisted  of: — 

Hotch  Potch. 

Cockie  Leekie. 

Crabbit  Heads  (stuffed  haddock  heads). 

Salmon. 

Scallops. 

Haggis. 

Poor  man  o’  mutton, 

and  a variety  of  other  things,  the  chief  sweet  being 

Strawberries  and  cream,  in  soup  plates. 

Among  the  company  were  Sheriff  and  Mrs. 

Author  of  “ Legal  Lyrics,”  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  etc . 
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Gordon,  Peter  Fraser,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
humour,  Professor  Simpson,  James  Ballantine, 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  warned  by  his  wife 
to  be  sure  to  come  home  at  nine  o’clock,  which  he 
entirely  failed  to  do.  Sheriff  Bell  of  Glasgow, 
who  wrote  the  beautiful  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  another  guest. 

When  the  feast  was  over  Peter  Fraser  was 
called  on  to  favour  the  company  with  a song,  so 
he  launched  forth  in  his  serio-comic  style  and 
charming  voice  with  “The  Annuity,”  written  by 
George  Outram.  This  being  received  with  great 
applause,  my  father  rose  and  asked  for  “ The 
auld  wife’s  answer  ” to  ‘‘  The  Annuity.”  This  was 
the  surprise  awaiting  the  company  in  general,  and 
the  chief  guest  in  particular,  for  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Annuitant’s  reply  before.  My  mother 
now  sang  “ The  auld  wife’s  answer  ” with  great 
effect,  to  the  delight  of  the  enthusiastic  audience. 
This  was  another  of  the  little  conspiracies  got  up 
between  my  father  and  mother,  he  having  written 
the  words,  and  she  singing  them.  After  this  my 
sister  Amelia — the  Tuckie  of  the  nursery  and 
barely  out  of  it  yet — sang  with  melting  pathos — 

“Jenny,  poor  Jenny,  the  fluir  o’  the  lea, 

So  winsome,  so  handsome,  so  gentle  and  free ; 

It  had  just  been  arranged  that  her  state  should  be  changed. 

When  she  died,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  rest  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  half  a century. 

This  was  followed  by  “ Ilka  blade  o’  grass  keps 
its  ain  drap  o’  dew  ” by  the  composer,  James 
Ballantine. 
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Our  musical  evenings  were  especially  delightful, 
one  in  particular  being  impressed  on  my  mind  as 
very  brilliant.  Sir  Eobert  and  Lady  Arbutbnot 
with  a daughter  bad  arrived  from  India,  and  on 
this  occasion  Lady  Arbutbnot  and  my  mother  en- 
chanted every  one  with  duets  on  the  harp.  It  was 
a pretty  and  very  rare  sight  to  see  two  graceful 
women  sitting  at  their  harps  playing  together 
magnificently. 

Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards  Lord  Hough- 
ton, and  styled  by  Sydney  Smith  ‘‘  The  Cool  of  the 
Evening  ”)  would  sometimes  drop  in  (in  the  cool 
of  the  morning)  and  begin  singing  ‘‘  The  beating  of 
our  own  hearts  ” to  his  own  accompaniment  on 
our  old  nursery  piano.  But  when  he  heard  Tuckie 
sing  it  to  her  own  arrangement  on  the  Erard,  that 
was  a different  story  ! The  words  were  his,  but  the 
arrangement  Tuckie’ s,  and  a perfect  combination. 
The  lovely  compositions  of  Tuckie  are  now  well 
known  in  the  musical  world  under  the  initials  A.L.^ 

Before  this  musical  child  was  sent  to  school  in 
Germany  she  used  to  enchant  her  father  with  her 
own  rendering  of 

“ My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer.” 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  school  she  wrote  him 
the  following  letter  in  verse,  to  the  tune  of  “ My 
heart’s,”  etc. : — 

My  heart’s  in  1 Donne  Terrace, 

Oh,  my  heart  it  is  not  here, 

My  heart’s  in  1 Donne  Terrace, 

Where  all  to  me  is  dear. 


^ She  married  Rndolf  Lehmann,  brother  of  Fred  Lehmann. 
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Where  all  to  me  is  doubly  dear, 

That  happens  in  that  row, 

Oh,  my  heart’s  in  1 Donne  Terrace, 

Wherever  I may  go. 

I see  from  here  o’er  house  and  tree. 

Majestic  Arthur’s  Seat, 

Which  used  to  rise  above  the  sea. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Until  one  day  our  minstrels  say 
Two  maidens  tall  and  neat  ^ 

Rode  to  the  top  on  horseback. 

Which  was  another /ea^  (feet). 

My  heart’s  in  1 Doune  Terrace,  etc. 

I clog  along  the  heavy  sands. 

These  many-childed  sands, 

I see  them  digging  all'  day  long. 

With  spades  in  their  little  hands. 

The  waves  they  join  in  chorus 
With  that  busy  hum  of  life. 

But  I am  silent  only 
In  the  merry  ringing  strife. 

My  heart’s  in  1 D.  T.,  etc. 

I watch  with  eager  hope  the  train. 

For  the  coach  I strain  my  ear, 

But  the  train  it  comes  and  goes  again. 

The  coach  comes  but  passes  here. 

Regretful  then  I leave  the  town, 

With  a sigh  lay  down  my  head. 

With  a sob  I fold  my  pillow  down. 

With  a tear  I go  to  bed. 

My  heart’s,  etc. 

Occasionally  our  evenings  would  be  diversified 
by  the  advent  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  who 
was  greatly  interested  in  electro-biology,  and 
enjoyed  trying  experiments  on  the  girls.”  I 
can  now  see  him  casting  his  spell  over  one  who 

^ The  twins, 
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was  extremely  susceptible,  and  making  her  try  to 
climb  up  the  bell-pull.  Another  would  have  her 
hand  transfixed  to  the  wall,  unable  to  free  it  until 
he  came  to  her  release  with  a few  passes  over  her 
head.  He  and  Professor  Simpson  would  some- 
times come  together,  and  these  were  great  nights, 
but  nothing  to  the  evenings  a few  years  before 
when  the  professor  used  to  try  his  experiments 
with  chloroform  on  the  girls.  He  was  then  just 
introducing  it,  and  with  some  of  the  liquid  simply 
poured  on  a handkerchief  would  have  half  a dozen 
of  us  lying  about  in  various  stages  of  sleep.  Our 
mother  feared  nothing,  and  was  only  too  delighted 
to  sacrifice,  if  unavoidable,  a daughter  or  two  to 
science ! 

This  wonderful  man  was  always  ready  to  take 
part  in  any  amusements  that  were  going  on,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  open  house  and  general 
hospitality.  On  one  occasion  he  was  greatly 
struck  by  some  private  theatricals  that  took  place 
at  my  father’s  house,  and  insisted  on  engaging  the 
company  for  a repetition  at  his  own  house  later  on. 

It  was  entirely  due  to  the  energy  of  Miss 
Olivia  Sinclair  (daughter  of  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Camilla  Sinclair)  that  we  ventured  to  expand  into 
private  theatricals,  as  it  was  quite  an  innovation 
for  auld  reekie  ” at  that  time. 

We  began  with  a few  tableaux  arranged  by 
Noel  Paton,  and  then  plunged  into  Blue  Beard.” 
I was  Fatima,  and  appeared  in  a superb  oriental 
costume  picked  up  at  a sale  by  my  mother.  Olivia 
Sinclair  was  Sister  Anne,  and  Professor  Aytoun, 
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Blue  Beard.  While  we  had  to  learn  every  word 
by  heart — all  being  in  rhyme — Mr.  Aytoun  insisted 
on  leaving  his  part  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
As  a heaven-born  poet  this  was  no  difficulty  to 
him,  and  truly  he  never  seemed  at  a loss  for  a 
moment,  but  wove  his  part  in  with  the  others 
without  the  slightest  mistake  or  hesitation.  I can 
only  remember  two  lines  of  what  he  said,  as  it 
nearly  upset  my  gravity  at  the  moment.  We  were 
on  the  stage  together  when  it  fell  to  him  to  make 
a fresh  start,  so  looking  me  keenly  in  the  face,  and 
as  if  he  were  not  taking  time  to  think  at  all,  he 
burst  out  with,  ^‘Fatima,  my  love,  you’re  looking 
thin,  methinks  you  have  a dimple  in  your  chin ! ” 
which  I had. 

When  the  two  nights  came  off  at  Dr.  Simpson’s  ^ 
we  had  in  addition  to  “ Blue  Beard,”  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood.”  The  babes  were  the  great  doctor 
himself  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.^  They  were  dressed 
in  white  muslins  with  short  sleeves  tied  up  with 
blue  ribbons,  and  sucked  oranges  as  they  wandered 
aimlessly  through  the  wood.  They  did  not  say 
much,  but  looked  everything,  and  fairly  brought 
down  the  house. 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  written  re- 
spectively by  Alexander  Smith,  author  of  ‘‘  The 
Drama  of  Life,”  and  Sydney  Dobell. 

When  this  celebrated  and  most  successful  per- 
formance came  to  an  end  it  was  curious  to  find 
how  some  of  the  girls  had  disappeared  in  the 
general  dehdcle  just  at  the  moment  they  were 

* Afterwards  Sir  James.  2 Playfair  of  St.  Andrews. 
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wanted  to  drive  home  with  papa  and  mamma. 
There  were  so  many  indeed  (eight  from  beginning 
to  end)  that  when  a few  got  lost,  it  made  too 
little  impression  to  be  noticed.  Consequently, 
the  stragglers  were  left  to  find  their  own  way 
home,  which  was  not  far  off.  This  simple 
arrangement,  however,  turned  out  to  he  big  with 
destiny  for  me,  for  it  was  on  that  night  I plighted 
my  troth  to  the  lover  of  my  life.  We  were  only 
too  well  aware  that  the  course  of  our  true  love 
would  not  run  smooth,  for  we  were  too  young, 
and  for  all  the  luxury  of  surroundings,  too  money- 
less, to  see  our  way  through  the  veil  of  the  future. 
Dr.  Priestley  was  at  that  time  Professor  Simpson’s 
assistant,  and  before  I ever  saw  him  his  fame  at 
the  University  had  reached  me  as  the  Senate  Gold 
Medal  man  of  his  year.  How  little  did  he  think, 
on  receiving  the  highest  honour  the  University 
could  confer  on  a medical  student,  that  in  future 
years  he  would  be  invited  to  represent  that 
University  in  Parliament ! 

But  to  return  to  the  fateful  evening : here  we 
were  wandering  up  and  down  the  dark  and  silent 
street  considering  with  deep  anxiety  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  Not  three  hours  before  I 
had  been  Euth  in  the  Harvest  Field  before  a 
multitude  of  people,  and  now  I was  saying  in  my 
heart  to  the  one  and  only  individual  in  the  world 
to  me  at  that  moment,  “ Whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go ; and  where  thou  lodgest,  I wiU  lodge  : thy 
people  shall  be  my  people.”  Euth’s  beautiful 
words  fulfilled  the  sum  total  of  aU  I desired.  The 
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world  was  before  us,  and  we  in  common  with 
other  common  mortals  could  surely  go  forth  like 
Ruth,  to  find  a field  in  which  to  glean ! 

In  the  midst  of  our  confidences  we  felt  certain 
that  some  one  was  watching  us  as  we  meandered 
to  and  fro,  for  across  in  the  shadow  a figure  was 
always  haunting  us. 

We  parted  on  the  doorstep,  and  I entered  with 
a pass-key,  feeling  deeply  agitated  when  the  figure 
slid  out  of  the  dining-room  and,  seizing  my  hands 
with  both  of  his,  said,  “ I congratulate  you,  dear 
child,  with  all  my  heart ! ” It  was  Lyon  Playfair, 
the  Babe  of  the  Wood  ! 

He  happened  to  be  a guest  in  my  father’s 
house  at  this  time,  so  there  was  no  shaking  him 
off,  but  I did  not  forgive  him  till  years  later,  when 
we  could  afford  to  laugh  over  the  incident  together. 

I was  only  seventeen  and  my  lover  twenty-five 
when  the  proverbial  stern  parent  had  to  be  inter- 
viewed. 

In  this  case  the  stern  parent  proved  true  to 
himself,  being  reasonable,  and  always  charming. 
He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  young  assistant  ” 
stood  exceptionally  high  as  a ^‘student,”  having 
taken  not  only  the  Senate  medal,  but  Simpson’s 
gold  medal,  and  Balfour’s  prize  for  botany,  a 
subject  in  which  he  excelled.  His  thesis  on  the 
fasciae  of  the  human  pelvis  and  the  model  which 
accompanied  it  had  raised  him  into  the  front 
ranks,  and  secured  for  him  a lasting  reputation. 
The  model  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Some 
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of  his  specimens  of  British  sedges  are  framed  and 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Botanical  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  while  his  complete  collection  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Linn^ean  Society  when  he  was  made 
a Fellow.  I have  only  recently  found  a bundle 
of  old  letters  in  one  of  the  nooks  of  my  hbrary 
showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Professor  Balfour  when  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  had  read  a paper  on  the  Carice  (Ederi 
and  other  sedges  at  the  Botanical  Society,  which 
had  evidently  established  him  as  an  authority,  for 
there  in  the  bundle  lies  a treasured  little  letter 
from  his  professor,  enclosing  a specimen,  now  all 
withered  up,  and  asking  if  he  considered  it  the 
true  C.  H]deri.  Through  this  precious  bundle  I 
find  he  counted  among  his  botanical  friends  at  this 
period  John  McLaren,  afterwards  Lord  McLaren. 

I have  also  several  undated  letters  from  Lord 
Wellwood  expressing  great  regard  and  gratitude 
for  attention  to  his  daughter  on  her  death-bed. 
Lord  Wellwood  was  a friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  was  the  man  who  proposed  his  health  as 
‘‘The  Great  Unknown”  at  the  celebrated  dinner 
where  the  secret  was  divulged,  and  the  authorship 
of  the  Waverley  novels  was  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time. 

It  is  also  curious  to  know  that  at  this  early 
period  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  professional  career  he  had 
frequently  to  go  to  Whittinghame  to  attend  the 
mother  of  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Balfour. 
At  the  end  of  his  professional  career,  when  he  had 
become  M.P.  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
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and  St.  Andrews,  we  were  invited  to  a garden- 
party  at  Whittinghame,  when  my  husband  greatly 
amused  the  Kt.  Honourable  gentleman  by  telling 
him  some  curious  recollections  of  his  people. 
But  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  our  betrothal,  all 
was  quietly  and  amicably  settled.  He  was  to  go 
steadily  on  with  his  work  with  Professor  Simpson, 
while  I continued  to  be  happy  and  to  enjoy  the 
life  at  home.  In  two  years  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  would  he  over,  and  then  we  hoped 
to  begin  professional  life  together. 

Looking  back  across  the  years  that  have  since 
intervened,  I can  see  myself  at  that  period 
anxiously  trying  to  qualify  myself  to  be  the  wife 
of  a poor  man.  I began  to  make  my  own  clothes, 
trim  my  bonnets,  and  even  re-cover  my  white 
satin  shoes  ! Strict  economy  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  things  I never  thought  of  before  I 
thought  of  now.  I persuaded  my  mother  to  hand 
over  the  housekeeping  to  me,  and  for  two  years 
there  was  a regime  of  comfort,  tempered  with 
economy,  never  before  known  in  that  hospitable 
house. 
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During  this  time  of  probation  I always  found  a 
welcome  at  52  Queen  Street,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  received  me  as  a daughter  of  their  own. 
They  always  kept  open  house  at  luncheon  time, 
and  generally  the  table  was  full  and  the  room 
crowded.  The  professor  never  allowed  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits  to  ho  on  the  table,  as  he  was,  more  or 
less,  teetotalist,  hut  his  coffee  was  celebrated. 

On  one  occasion  when  I was  present  he  had 
just  arrived  from  one  of  his  antiquarian  expedi- 
tions, and  we  sat  down  to  lunch  quite  a small 
family  party.  Innumerable  patients  were  mean- 
while collecting  in  the  many  consulting  rooms  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  just  as  he  was  rushing 
off  to  see  them  his  old  butler,  who  had  been 
unpacking  his  things,  came  up  confidentially  and 
said,  “Doctor,  you  have  left  all  your  flannel  vests 
behind  ! ” “ Ah  ! Oh  ! ” replied  the  doctor,  feeling 
himself  all  over,  “ I’ve  got  them  aU  on ! ” 

He  was  extremely  vague  about  personal 
matters,  money  matters,  and  time.  For  the 
latter  he  showed  not  the  smallest  respect,  and 
many  are  the  stories  told  of  consequences.  But 
notwithstanding  all  delinquencies  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  patients. 
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When  I was  talking  to  Professor  Pillans  one 
day  he  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  own 
instrumentality  in  determining  Simpson  to  study 
medicine.  It  seems  that  the  Stuart  bursary  was 
going  a-begging  for  want  of  a candidate  of  that 
name  coming  forward.  Failing  the  name  of 
Stuart,  the  next  name  on  the  list  was  Simpson. 
Still  no  one  coming  forward  of  that  name,  Pro- 
fessor Pillans  took  James  Simpson  aside  and 
persuaded  him  to  apply  as  a candidate,  and  no 
opponents  appearing  on  the  field  he  carried  it,  and 
gained  the  purse  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  This 
proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  as  he 
was  encouraged  to  study  medicine  from  that  time. 
Some  years  later,  in  1847,  when  he  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Gynaecology,  he  met  his 
old  friend  Pillans,  who  congratulated  him  on  his 
recent  election  and  simultaneous  marriage.  Pro- 
fessor Simpson  then  told  him  that  he  had  to  thank 
him  a great  deal  for  his  election  to  the  Chair, 
upon  which  Professor  Pillans  expressed  surprise, 
as  he  had  not  moved  in  the  matter.  Simpson 
then  told  him  that  but  for  the  bursary  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  back  to  hake  haps  loith  his 
father  in  Bathgate^  whereas  it  had  inspired  him  to 
pursue  study,  and  he  had  chosen  there  and  then 
the  medical  profession.  While  canvassing  for  his 
election  he  was  surprised  into  matrimony  from 
the  fear  of  losing  a certain  number  of  votes  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a married  man.  “ Will 
you  give  me  your  vote  if  I am  married  ? said  he 
to  one  of  the  electors.  ‘‘Yes,”  was  the  reply,  so 
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off  he  started  that  night  for  Liverpool,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  peaceful  abode  of  his  cousins, 
sent  them  all  crazy,  had  no  time  to  waste  in 
considerations  or  thought  to  give  to  settlements, 
but  carried  off  his  wife  by  capture  next  day,  then 
proceeded  to  gather  up  the  threatened  votes,  and 
came  out  of  it  all  triumphantly.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  he  had  been  engaged  to  his  cousin.  Miss 
Grindlay,  for  some  time,  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  for  fortunes  to  mend. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  introduction 
of  chloroform,  when  he  and  his  assistants  would 
be  found  at  midnight  lying  unconscious  under  the 
dining-room  table  by  the  butler.  At  the  time 
when  it  came  into  use  it  was  not  hailed  with  any 
joy  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  con- 
sidered it  a contravention  of  God’s  decree  that 
in  sorrow  women  were  to  bring  forth  children  in 
consequence  of  Eve’s  fall.  The  professor  met  this 
by  pointing  out  Scriptural  authority  for  sleep 
when  the  first  woman  was  created.  The  Almighty 
did  not  put  Adam  to  the  pain  of  having  his  rib 
taken  out  while  conscious,  but  first  caused  a deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  him.  Then  He  took  one  of 
his  ribs  and  closed  up  the  fiesh  thereof.”  This 
explanation  proving  satisfactory,  no  further  objec- 
tion was  ever  raised. 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  work 
going  on  at  52  Queen  Street,  my  betrothed  could 
spare  but  little  time  for  the  attentions  and  graces 
expected  of  him  at  1 Doune  Terrace.  When  the 
summer  came  round  I went  forth  with  my  twin 
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sister  to  pay  a few  visits  in  the  Highlands.  There 
was  no  railway  in  these  days  further  than  Perth, 
so  to  get  to  Coul,  near  Strathpeffer,  we  had  to  go 
by  a wretched  boat  to  Invergordon,  then  drive 
across  country  in  carriages  sent  to  meet  us.  After 
a tedious  journey  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
our  four  hostesses,  Mrs.  Douglas  and  her  three 
daughters.  They  each  led  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  having  each  their  own  fortunes, 
apartments,  and  maids.  They-  were  all  very 
intellectual  and  much  given  to  politics,  the  latter 
keeping  the  table  lively  when  we  assembled  for 
meals. 

Sometimes  we  were  carried  off  in  state  to 
luncheon  parties  at  Brahan  Castle,  Catswell,  and 
other  country  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  of 
which  entertainments  we  greatly  enjoyed. 

At  the  present  time  only  one  of  our  hostesses 
survives,  Mrs.  Douglas  Bayley,  who  still  remains 
one  of  my  dearest  friends. 

On  leaving  Coul  we  had  to  drive  back  to  Inver- 
gordon and  take  the  horrible  boat  to  Macduff,  in 
Banffshire.  There  a carriage  met  us  and  drove  us 
to  Eden,  where  we  met  with  a warm  reception 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Duff  (the  parents  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart).  By  the  time  we 
arrived  the  dinner  hour  was  approaching,  and  we 
were  told  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  luggage 
coming  till  later.  Not  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
we  assured  them  we  should  enjoy  dinner  just  as 
much  in  our  travelling  clothes,  for  after  recent 
experiences  we  were  famishing. 
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Our  dear  hostess  was  delighted  with  this,  and 
greatly  amused  after  dinner  when  we  two  shabby 
girls  danced  ‘‘  the  barrel  organ  ” in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  throng.  We  were  supposed  to  be  a couple 
of  wooden  figures  trying  to  clasp  each  other  round 
the  waist,  but  not  quite  succeeding,  as  we  went 
stiffly  round  to  the  music  of  the  organ.  The 
dance  music  we  managed  with  great  effect  from 
the  laryngeal  organs  within  our  own  throats, 
giving  rise  to  a shrill  shriek  now  and  then,  a 
bronchial  wheeze  sometimes,  and  at  all  times  fear- 
fully in  and  out  of  tune.  Garcia,  the  greatest 
singing-master  of  the  day,  being  present,  was 
immensely  amused,  and  afterwards  congratulated 
us  on  our  excellent  ears ! ^ 

A delightful  vision  of  Mrs.  Grant  Duff  appears 
before  me  now  as  she  used  to  sit  in  her  own 
corner,  a picture  of  geniality  wrapped  in  several 
scarves.  These  she  would  drop  off  or  draw  on  as 
required.  Most  of  the  scarves  were  Indian,  relics 
of  the  days  when  her  husband  was  Eesident  at 
Sattara. 

Alice,  the  only  daughter,  was  a gay,  sprightly 
girl,  very  highly  accomplished,  and  at  that  time 
receiving  singing  lessons  from  Garcia. 

When  the  weather  was  dull  we  used  to  go 
fishing  with  Ainslie  Grant  Duff,  the  elder  son 
being  far  too  scholarly  even  in  these  days  to  care 
about  sport.  However,  the  father  made  up  for 
the  son’s  deficiencies  by  taking  us  out  to  the 
shooting-ground — which  he  had  carefully  prepared 

^ Garcia  has  died  since  this  was  written,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
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— to  teach  us  how  to  shoot  with  the  Swiss  rifle. 
When  he  considered  we  were  sufiiciently  expert 
with  this,  the  next  step  was  rabbit-shooting  with 
gun,  keepers,  and  dogs.  Luckily,  nothing  went 
wrong  on  these  occasions,  but  the  following  year, 
when  Tuckie  was  put  through  the  drill,  and  taken 
into  the  woods  for  a shoot,  she  was  told  that  when 
she  heard  the  word  “ rabbit  ” called  out  she  must 
look  sharp,  and  be  ready  to  fire.  Presently  the 
word  ‘‘rabbit”  rang  out,  and  Tuckie,  in  a great 
terror,  cocked  her  gun,  turned  away  her  head,  and 
fired  point-blank  in  among  the  beaters ! Fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  hurt,  but  the  pride  of  the  old 
gentleman,  who  had  hoped  for  better  things,  was 
severely  wounded.  There  was  no  more  shooting 
for  that  young  lady. 

Another  form  of  amusement  was  picnicking  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast.  Mrs.  Grant  Duff  had 
her  own  particular  carriage,  or  rather  equipage, 
the  horses  being  driven  by  a postilion  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  style.  It  was  always  considered  a 
great  honour  to  be  invited  to  join  her,  but  unfortu- 
nately she  could  never  get  any  of  us  young  ones 
to  accept,  as  we  all  preferred  what  we  were  pleased 
to  call  the  had  behaviour  carriages  I 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  pere  was  a most  courteous  and 
delightful  old  gentleman,  and  took  such  a deep 
interest  in  my  fiance  that  he  always  inquired  after 
the  post  came  in  if  I had  had  a letter  from  my 
lover.  Alas,  the  letters  were  so  extremely  rare 
from  that  busy  quarter,  that  I began  to  feel  rather 
ashamed,  and  at  last  adopted  the  convenient  plan 
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of  writing  my  own  love-letters  and  sending  them 
to  Dr.  Priestley  to  post.  After  this  I was  no  longer 
afraid  to  meet  the  inquiry,  but  taking  the  dear 
old  gentleman  aside,  would  read  him  the  most 
charming  passages.  This  plan  proved  very  satis- 
factory to  all,  and  caused  not  a little  amusement 
when  the  device  was  disclosed. 

After  we  had  spent  several  weeks  at  Eden  our 
father  joined  us,  and  then  geological  excursions 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  when  Mountstuart 
Grant  Duff,  Garcia,  Mr.  H.  Somers  Maine,^  and 
all  the  learned  ones  were  glad  to  take  the  more 
serious  part  in  the  fun. 

After  spending  an  ideal  month  at  Eden  my 
father  accompanied  us  to  Fyvie  Castle,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  to  visit  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gordon.^ 
Here  a new  set  of  ideas  occupied  our  minds,  for 
the  castle,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Scotland, 
was  haunted  by  a ghost.  My  twin  and  I indulged 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  ghost,  as  our  bedroom  was 
in  the  ghostly  quarter,  but  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  ourselves,  and  considerable  annoyance  of 
our  father — who  was  curious  about  ghosts — we 
could  never  keep  awake  at  the  critical  time.  So 
the  ghost  was  entirely  lost  on  us  ! 

One  morning  our  host  and  hostess  took  us  up 
to  the  garret  to  see  the  weeping  stone,  which  for 
centuries  had  wept  in  bad  weather,  and  dried  its 
tears  in  fine.  The  garret  in  itself  was  worth 


1 Afterwards  Sir  Henry. 

2 This  castle  was  built  by  Alexander  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  who  also  built  Pinkie  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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inspection,  for  it  was  a vast  wilderness,  full  of 
curious  old  travelling-boxes  and  quaint  things  of 
long  ago.  There  was  a terrible  legend  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ladies  of  Fyvie  would  never  give 
birth  to  a son. 

A couple  of  years  later  these  dear  friends  were 
among  the  most  intimate  of  my  early  married  life. 
Our  simple  beginnings  were  a source  of  great 
interest  to  them.  They  would  occasionally  drop 
in  to  lunch  on  Sundays,  and  knew  that  on  all  days 
there  was  a cordial  welcome  for  them. 
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At  last  the  happy  day,  April  17th,  1856,  arrived 
when  we  were  permitted  to  go  forth  together  to 
prepare  a corner  in  the  world  for  ourselves.  The 
present  was  somewhat  nebulous,  but  so  were  the 
constellations  at  one  period  of  their  brilliant 
existence.  point  d’appui”was  the  home. 

His  success  in  the  work  he  had  before  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  so  well  prepared. 

Marriages  in  Scotland  were  usually  performed 
at  home  in  those  days,  so  Bishop  Terrot  of  St. 
Paul’s  came  with  his  clerk  bearing  the  register, 
and  robed  himself  in  some  spare  corner  of  the 
house. 

I can  see  it  all  now  passing  as  a vision, 
glittering  through  a dream  of  things  that  were.” 
The  bride,  arrayed  in  white  silk  (full  evening  dress), 
carried  a bouquet  presented  by  Jenny  Lind,  she  and 
Otto  Goldschmidt  being  among  the  guests. 

The  ceremony  over,  and  after  many  little  jokes 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  as  to  “ Priestley  influence,” 
etc.,  we  adjourned  to  the  dining-room  for  the 
breakfast,  the  good  old  wedding  breakfast,  speeches 
and  all.  While  this  was  going  on  within,  the 
customary  crowd  was  gathering  outside  under  the 
windows,  keeping  up  the  cry  of  ‘‘poor  oot  ” (pour 
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out),  which  was  duly  responded  to  by  a shower  of 
small  coin  on  the  departure  of  the  couple. 

At  length  we  were  in  the  train  hurrying  away 
from  all  we  knew  into  the  great  unknown.  On 
crossing  the  Tweed  I wafted  a kiss  across  the 
waters  to  that  ‘‘Land  of  my  home,  my  father’s 
land,  land  where  my  soul  was  nourished,”  and  in 
which  I had  lived  such  a happy  girlhood. 

I suppose  it  was  because  we  were  so  innocent 
of  all  worldly  affairs  that  we  never  felt  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  poverty.  My  husband  had  saved 
something  out  of  his  salary  while  with  the  professor, 
and  had  just  received  MO  for  his  share  in  editing 
Simpson’s  works,  recently  published.  That  formed 
our  ready  cash,  and  our  sole  capital  was  JglOOO 
promised  by  my  father  to  start  us  in  life.  So 
altogether  we  were  very  happy,  and  felt  quite  rich, 
although  we  fully  realized  the  need  to  be  careful. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  we  found  ourselves 
in  Paris,  and  after  doing  the  various  sights  and 
restaurants,  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  look  up 
our  relations,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Priestley,  who 
had  always  been  kind  to  my  husband  during  his 
student  days.  They  had  a large  etage  which 
seemed  to  meander  round  the  four  sides  of  a 
courtyard.  I was  now  launched  into  a new  family 
life,  entirely  French,  save  for  Monsieur,  who  had 
almost  forgotten  his  English.  Here  we  were  most 
cordially  welcomed,  and  introduced  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Chaplin,  he  the  brother  of  Madame 
Priestley.  They  also  had  a charming  etage  and 
were  very  popular  in  society. 
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He  was  the  artist  who  painted  the  Salon 
Eose  ” for  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  private  reception- 
room  in  the  Tuileries.  According  to  the  Petit 
Homme  Rouge,  who  describes  it  from  memory  in 
his  hook,  “ The  Court  of  the  Tuileries  from  1850 
to  1870,”  ^ the  theme  represented  the  triumph  of 
Flora.  ‘‘  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  there  was  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  Empress  enframed  by  a 
garland  of  roses  held  by  the  three  Graces,  around 
whom  were  scattered  symbolical  figures  of  the  Arts. 
While  one  of  the  winged  genii  appeared  bearing 
the  infant  Prince  Imperial  in  a basket  of  flowers, 
others  either  drove  away  clouds  or  roused  Aurora, 
whose  roseate  flush  overspread  the  heavens,  which 
descended  to  the  cornices,  where  the  painter  had 
depicted  some  gilded  trellis  work  wreathed  with 
opening  flowers.” 

He  also  painted  some  of  the  rooms  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  it  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  brief  and 
brilliant  existence  of  these  works  of  art  before  they 
were  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Commune  in 
1870,  the  former  by  the  mob,  the  latter  by  the 
Prussians. 

Needless  to  say,  the  two  families  combined  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  us  in  a thoroughly  French 
way,  and  showed  us  all  the  attention  we  desired. 
One  day  two  tickets  for  the  theatre  arrived,  and 
knowing  no  better  I adorned  myself  with  great 
delight  in  a dress  I considered  admirably  suited  to 
the  occasion.  After  various  little  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  toilette  were  safely  accomplished,  we 

1 Published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & Windiis. 
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reached  the  theatre,  hut  instead  of  passing  to  our 
seats  quietly  and  unnoticed,  as  usual  in  our  own 
country,  my  appearance  in  a low  evening  dress  and 
opera  cloak  seemed  to  astonish  the  French,  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  anything  so  gorgeous  at  a 
theatre  ! I shrank  under  their  gaze,  and  much 
resented  all  the  bonneted  women  around  me. 
However,  things  settled  down  when  Monsieur 
Chaplin  came  to  take  care  of  us.  In  future  I 
would  know  how  to  dress  for  a Parisian  theatre, 
which  to  me  looked  dirty,  felt  airless,  and  the 
people  pas  dlstingues.  There  is  a pathetic  interest 
in  looking  back  to  those  days  when  family  life  was 
still  unbroken.  Now  Madame  Charles  Priestley  has 
left  the  square  etage  and  lives  alone,  all  her  children 
being  scattered  save  the  one  daughter  Caroline, 
Madame  le  Grand,  who  lives  in  the  next  Hotel  ” 
to  her,  the  two  hotels  having  a united  garden  in 
the  Avenue  Gourgaud.  In  that  pretty  bit  of  Paris 
we  still  occasionally  fraternize,  and  although  many 
of  the  links  have  gone,  the  family  interest  remains 
still  unbroken. 

Our  holiday  having  come  to  an  end,  we  took 
leave  of  Paris  and  the  friends  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  us,  and  hastened  on  to  London.  There  in  our 
new  home  we  were  joyously  received  by  my  twin 
sister  Janet,  my  father’s  sister,  Mrs.  Wills — also 
called  Janet — and  her  husband,  Harry  Wills,  so 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  Charles 
Dickens’  partner  and  assistant  editor  of  Household 
Words. 
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OuB  three  weeks  of  honeymoon  having  now  come 
to  an  end,  we  had  to  face  the  great  experiment  of 
the  age,  or  of  any  age,  that  of  getting  on,  breaking 
new  ground,  finding  our  feet  in  a new  world.  Our 
assets  were  that  snug  little  thousand  pounds  lying 
at  my  father’s  hank,  waiting  to  be  drawn  as  re- 
quired. 

My  husband’s  father  could  afford  nothing  in 
specie,  as  he  had  lost  an  ample  fortune  during 
some  financial  crisis  in  America,  but  of  genial 
kindness  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

As  a professional  start  Dr.  Priestley  had  won 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  St.  George’s 
and  St.  James’s  Dispensary  for  women  and  children 
at  the  back  of  Regent  Street.  He  had  come  to 
London  a month  before  the  marriage  to  contest 
the  election  against  a doctor  long  resident  and  of 
good  standing  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  had  won  it. 
The  salary  was  m7,  but  the  appointment  was  an 
asset  all  the  same. 

During  that  time  he  had  also,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  fixed  on  a residence.  It  could 
scarcely  be  called  “ taking  a house,”  but  it  was  to 
look  as  if  a house  had  been  taken,  therefore  a re- 
splendent brass  plate  adorned  the  door.  By  looking 
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up  at  the  comer  of  the  street  the  passer-by 
could,  without  much  difficulty,  discern  that  it  was 
called  Somerset  Street,  and  as  Portman  Square 
was  not  far  off,  our  address  burst  upon  the  world 
as — 

16  Somerset  Street, 

Portman  Square. 

Inside  No.  16,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mills  under- 
took to  let  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
three  rooms  in  the  attic,  all  furnished,  to  Dr. 
Priestley  for  the  sum  of  £160  a year.  For  this  sum 
Mr.  Mills  was  to  provide  kitchen  fire,  attendance, 
cooking,  plate  and  linen,  china  and  glass.  He  was 
also  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  the  linen  suppHed, 
and  to  black  boots  and  clean  clothes. 

Looking  at  the  contract  just  now,  as  I write,  it 
strikes  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mills  could 
not  have  made  much  out  of  the  agreement,  but  to 
their  honour  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  life  easy  for  us.  He  had  been  a butler  in 
a high-class  family,  and  she  a high-class  cook  in  a 
good  family.  As  a manager,  no  less  than  as  a 
cook,  she  was  admirable,  and  established  a standard 
for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Hence  all  was  ready  for  a beginning.  There 
was  the  beautiful  door  with  the  imposing  porch, 
ready  to  be  opened  by  the  still  more  imposing 
butler.  What  more  could  a fastidious  public 
desire,  and  why  did  not  the  public  at  once  see  it  ? 
As  time  went  on  we  began  to  get  uneasy.  We 
had  determined  to  limit  our  expenses  to  £400  a 
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year,  but  what  after  that  ? Meanwhile  there  was 
abundance  of  time  for  the  young  M.D.  to  write 
articles  for  All  the  Year  Rounds  and  to  read. 
As  the  busy  student  had  always  regretted  his 
enforced  neglect  of  the  more  general  education,  he 
now  plunged  into  Macaulay’s  History  of  Eng- 
land,” and  other  historical  works.  The  social 
element  still  prevailed,  and  in  our  own  appointed 
little  place  in  nature  that  was  a liberal  education 
in  itself. 

The  first  evening  party  to  which  we  were  in- 
vited was  one,  the  night  after  our  arrival,  given  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  were  then  in  resi- 
dence at  University  Hall,  Cordon  Square.  In  the 
first  room  we  entered,  on  the  ground  floor,  there 
hung  an  oil  painting  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
among  many  other  pictures  of  celebrated  people. 
This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the ' discoverer 
of  oxygen,  who  was  a great-grand-uncle  of  my 
husband. 

Upstairs  we  met  with  a warm  reception  as  ‘‘  the 
newly-married  couple.”  Although  the  rooms  were 
crammed  with  dungeons  of  learning  and  savants 
of  every  kind,  I was  struck  with  the  gaiety  and 
responsiveness  of  the  company,  who  seemed  all 
rushing  about,  eager  to  find  the  people  they  wished 
to  talk  to.  The  Wills’  and  my  twin  were  there, 
and  together  the  twins,  as  twins,  afi'orded  the 
philosophers  a good  deal  of  amusement  from  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  of  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  inevitable  mistakes  that  followed.  In 
the  midst  of  the  whirl  a lady  rushed  up  to  my 
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husband,  exclaiming,  Dear  Cousin  William,  I am 
so  delighted  to  see  you  again  ; introduce  me  to  your 
wife  immediately.”  This  was  Bessie  Parkes,  one 
of  the  most  charming  writers  and  advanced  women 
of  her  day,  advanced  in  the  best  sense.  Her 
father  was  a well-known  man  in  London  society, 
Joseph  Parkes,  the  taxing-master  in  Chancery. 
Her  mother  was  a Priestley,  lineally  descended 
from  Joseph  Priestley,  being  a grand-daughter  of 
that  celebrated  man,  at  whose  death  and  funeral 
she  was  present,  when  eight  years  of  age.  She 
and  my  husband  sprang  from  one  common  ancestor 
in  the  previous  generation. 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  another  appoint- 
ment fell  to  our  lot,  that  of  lecturer  at  the 
Grosvenor  Place  School  of  Medicine.  It  was 
under  St.  George’s  Hospital,  but  has  since  been 
swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of 
the  hospital. 

We  began  now  to  be  quite  hopeful,  as  this 
would  bring  the  young  lecturer  within  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  older  men,  and  in  some  degree 
test  his  capabilities. 

Life  in  the  meantime  was  being  made  very 
pleasant  to  us  through  the  affection  of  the  Wills’ 
and  the  kindness  of  friends.  Eobert  Stephenson, 
the  great  engineer,  and  son  of  the  founder  of 
railway  engines,  gave  us  a standing  invitation  for 
Sunday  luncheons.  At  his  house,  34  Gloucester 
Square,  we  met  many  interesting  people,  and  it  is 
curious  to  remember  that  in  a discussion  about 
the  state  of  the  Thames  he  explained  that  if 
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quay  walls  ^ were  built  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  it  would  increase  the  depth,  as  well  as  the 
flow  of  the  river,  and  be  of  immense  commercial 
value  and  benefit  in  every  way.  With  our  pro- 
verbial slowness  we  have  got  the  length  of  a bit 
of  embankment,  and  the  authorities  are  only  now 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  quay  walls 
is  losing  us  much  of  the  world’s  commerce,  as 
the  big  ships  cannot  come  up  through  the 
shallows,  and  even  the  great  P.  and  O.’s  are 
threatening  to  leave  Tilbury  and  go  elsewhere. 
At  the  time  we  were  living  at  Chalcots  he  dis- 
covered that  some  of  us  had  never  been  to  an 
opera,  so  he  and  my  mother  fixed  a night  when 
we  were  all  to  dine  with  him  and  go  to  Co  vent 
Garden  afterwards.  He  had  secured  a large  box 
on  the  first  tier,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  brilliant  nights  with  Mario  and  Grisi  in 
‘‘Norma,”  and  made  a great  impression. 

One  day  when  Eobert  Stephenson  was  shown 
into  my  father’s  room  he  was  amused  to  find  the 
philosopher  sitting  to  the  Andalusian  Maid  for 
a portrait  which  she  was  cutting  on  a cameo. 
Greatly  struck  by  her  genius,  he  afterwards  sent 
her  a superb  cameo  brooch  of  immense  size  and 
classical  design  mounted  in  gold  with  pale  blue 
enamel.  He  was  only  fifty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  died  in  1859  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

One  of  the  memorable  occasions  at  this  time 
was  a fish  dinner  at  Greenwich  given  by  Thackeray 

' His  own  expression. 
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to  my  father  and  mother,  who  were  paying  ns  a 
visit,  or  rather  seemed  to  be  paying  us  a visit, 
as  they  always  took  the  intervening  floors  of 
our  house  on  their  own  account.  It  was  arranged 
that  all  the  family  present  in  London  were  to  be 
invited,  so  in  addition  to  ourselves  my  twin  and 
Tuckie  were  included  among  the  guests.  Miss 
Thackeray  received  us.  My  twin  sat  next  to 
Wilkie  Collins  and  had  a brilliant  time  of  it.  I 
forget  who  fell  to  my  share,  but  it  was  a great 
gathering  of  the  writers  of  the  day. 

During  this  our  first  winter  of  married  life, 
1857,  on  January  6th,  Charles  Dickens  gave  his 
celebrated  theatricals  at  Tavistock  House.  The 
play-bill  Hes  before  me,  and  announces : — 

An  entirely  new 
Eomantio  Drama,  in  three  acts. 

By  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  called 
‘‘  The  Frozen  Deep.’' 

Charles  Dickens  took  the  part  of  Eichard 
Wardour,  Mark  Lemon  Lieut.  Crayford,  etc. 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Wills,  was  Nurse  Esther,  a 
weird  prophetess,  and  Scotch  to  the  backbone. 
Her  dress  and  make-up  were  so  characteristic 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  by  the  eulogy  excited. 
The  performance  went  on  for  five  nights  in 
succession,  and  each  night  sixty  or  seventy  stayed 
to  supper,  the  whole  winding  up  on  the  last  night 
with  a dance  on  the  stage.  There  never  was  a 
more  perfect  thing  than  this  little  drama  with 
its  appointments,  scenery,  and  acting  all  so 
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admirable.  Douglas  Jerrold  remarked  to  my 
aunt  the  last  night  that  it  was  too  real,  too 
painful,  the  men  were  sobbing,  and  Mark  Lemon 
on  the  stage  was  crying  every  night,  although  he 
had  seen  and  played  in  it  so  often.” 

Among  the  many  rehcs  of  Charles  Dickens 
bequeathed  to  me  by  Mrs.  Wills  I have  come 
upon  two  of  the  plans  of  the  house  written  out 
by  Dickens  himself,  arranging  where  the  guests 
were  to  sit.  We  happened  to  be  there  on  one  of 
the  other  nights,  and  I found  myself  sitting  next 
M.  Yan  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  minister,  who 
made  himself  most  agreeable. 

Another  relic  of  these  days  is  the  following 
letter  from  Wilkie  Collins  addressed  to  Mr.  Wills 
concerning  the  Woman  in  White  : — 


Chuech  Hill  Cottage,  Beoadstaiks, 
August  \htli,  1859. 

My  deae  Wills, 

I send  enclosed  (and  registered — for  I 
should  go  distracted  if  it  was  lost)  my  first  number. 
Please  let  me  have  duplicate  proof  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I want  to  see  something  in  connection 
with  the  story  which  is  not  a mass  of  confusion. 
It  is  an  awfully  long  number,  between  eight  or 
nine  pages,  but  I must  stagger  the  public  into 
attention,  if  possible,  at  the  outset.  They  shan’t 
drop  a number  when  I begin,  if  I can  help  it. 

I have  hit  on  a new  title,  in  the  course  of  a 
night  walk  to  the  North  Foreland,  which  seems 
to  me  weird  and  striking — 
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• The  Woman  in  White, 

valuable  in  this  view — let  us  keep  it. 

My  love  to  Dickens.  How  does  he  do  ? When 
wiU  he  write  ? Did  he  get  my  letter  ? 

Have  you  got  a house  to  let  ? I am  at  mortal 
enmity  with  my  London  landlord,  and  am  resolved 
to  leave  him.  Where  am  I to  go  next  ? “ God 

He  knows.” 

Ta-ta. 

W.  C. 

A few  months  later,  when  ‘‘  The  Woman  in 
White  ” was  creating  a great  sensation,  my  twin 
wrote  to  Wilkie  Collins  saying  she  could  not  wait 
any  longer,  and  must  know  the  fate  of  Laura,  etc. 
The  following  was  the  reply  she  received : — 


12  Haeley  Steeet,  W., 
May  mh,  1860. 

I beg  to  assure  Miss  Chambers,  solemnly, 
that  nobody  about  whom  she  is  interested  and 
over  whom  the  undersigned  can  exercise  benevolent 
control  shall  come  to  any  harm.  If  she  will  look 
at  the  number  published  to-morrow  she  will  see 
that  Laura  is  not  murdered,  and  in  another  week 
she  will  know  that  Anne  Catherick  is  caught. 
In  the  same  two  numbers  Miss  Halcombe’s 
whereabouts  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  and  Miss 
Halcombe’s  recovery  positively  asserted. 

If  this  categorical  explanation  be  only  half  as 
acceptable  to  Miss  Chambers  as  the  perusal  of 
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Miss  Chambers’s  note  was  to  the  lucky  individual 
who  has  excited  her  interest  in  his  story,  that 
individual  will  consider  these  few  lines  as  the 
most  agreeable  literary  composition  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  for  many  a long  day 
past. 

(Signed)  Wilkie  Collins. 

Soon  after  this  she  met  Wilkie  again  at  her 
sister  Mrs.  Fred  Lehmann’s  house  at  one  of  her 
informal  dinners.  She,  Tuckie,  and  Mrs.  Benzon 
were  the  only  ladies,  the  gentlemen  being  Charles 
Dickens,  John  Foster,  Wilkie  and  Charlie  CoUins, 
Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Holman  Hunt,  Chorley,^ 
Uncle  Harry,  and  her  father,  Eohert  Chambers. 
In  a letter  she  describes  this  dinner  as  brilliant, 
the  conversation  never  flagged,  and  some  of  the 
stories  told  were  inimitable.  She  continues,  “ I 
sat  between  Dickens — who  took  me  down — and 
Charlie  Collins,  and  my  affections  were  quite 
divided  between  the  two.  In  the  evening  Tuckie 
sang  so  divinely  that  Chorley  wept,  and  Charles 
Dickens  went  down  on  his  knees  to  beg  for 
an  encore,  while  others  chased  her  all  round 
the  room  supplicating  and  entreating,  but  in 
vain.” 

The  following  letter  from  Wilkie  Collins  gives 
an  amusing  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  literary 
life. 

^ Music  editor  and  critic  for  the  Athenaeum. 
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The  Fort  House,  Broadstairs, 
September  l^th,  1862. 

My  dear  Wills, 

Do  you,  or  does  Mrs.  Wills,  or  does  any 
kindly  Scot  to  whom  you  can  at  once  apply 
without  trouble,  know  anything  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries?  My  story  will  take  me  there 
next  week — I am  a total  stranger  to  the  locality — 
and  I have  no  time  to  go  and  look  for  myself. 

I don’t  want  any  elaborate  description.  I only 
want  answers  to  these  questions  ; — 

Is  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries — say  for  five 
miles  round — hilly  or  flat  ? Barren  and  heathy, 
or  cultivated  or  fairly  stocked  with  trees  ? Is  it 
pretty  scenery  or  not  ? Is  it  like  any  neighbour- 
hood of  any  English  town  ? Is  it  sprinkled  with 
villages  ? or  is  it  lonely  ? Are  there  any  pretty 
cottages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith  in  which  I could 
put  a married  couple,  anxious  to  escape  observa- 
tion, in  their  honeymoon  ? If  so,  what  is  the 
name  of  any  village  which  would  be  near  the  said 
cottage  ? If  the  Nith  won’t  do,  the  cottage  can 
be  put  anywhere  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  so 
long  as  it  is  a few  miles  from  Dumfries.  Am  I 
right  in  supposing  Dumfries  to  be  a thriving 
manufacturing  town?  and  if  so,  what  does  it 
manufacture  ? 

Lastly,  is  there  any  mortal  book,  which  you 
could  send  me  by  book-post,  and  from  which  I 
could  crib  the  local  knowledge  which  I want  ? 

Meditate,  I beseech  you,  on  these  questions, 
and  forgive  “No  Name ” for  worrying  you  as  well 
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as  me.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I must 
write  from  pure  imagination — and  won’t  the  letters 
come  pouring  in  then  to  correct  my  mistakes ! 
There  is  nothing  the  British  reader  enjoys  so 
much  as  catching  his  author  in  the  wrong. 

Where  is  Dickens  ? WiU  he  he  at  Gadshill 
this  week,  and  at  the  office  on  Wednesday?  If 
this  is  so,  I will  send  him  up  my  second  volume 
to  read.  I hear  gladly  from  Beard,  who  has  been 
staying  here,  that  Georgina  is  better. 

I have  been  taking  a holiday,  and  am  hard  at 
work  again.  If  you  see  Reade,  tell  him  to  he  of 
good  cheer.  I shan’t  have  done  before  this  end 
of  the  year — perhaps  not  before  the  end  of  January. 

Will  you  come  here  and  tell  me  about  Dumfries  ? 
One  of  my  servants  was  kicked  out  yesterday,  and 
the  other  is  going  to-morrow;  hut  if  you  don’t 
mind  waiting  on  yourself,  Fll  black  your  boots. 
Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 
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The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  break  up  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  various  medical  schools, 
and  we  resolved  to  take  a trip  to  Edinburgh,  not 
only  to  visit  our  former  homes,  but  to  see  the 
students  capped,  i,e,  take  their  degrees  at  the 
University.  The  railway  journey  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  at  that  time  took  twelve  hours,  and 
very  trying  it  was.  On  the  capping  day  we  joined 
the  multitude  within  a few  rows  of  the  Senate, 
where  we  could  witness  the  ceremony  and  see  our 
friends  the  professors.  At  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, when  the  people  were  leaving,  Professor 
Simpson  began  beckoning  me  to  go  up,  and  when 
I managed  to  answer  the  summons  he  took  the 
cap  of  honour,  and  thrusting  it  on  the  top  of  my 
best  bonnet,  repeated  with  much  gravity  the 
Latin  words  that  convert  the  medical  student  into 
the  doctor  of  medicine.  He  now  called  on  the 
secretary  to  bring  a sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote 
on  it — 

To  constitute 

Mrs.  Priestley  M.D. 

Whereupon  all  the  professors  signed  their  names 
and  congratulated  me  on  being  the  first  lady 
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doctor  of  the  Edinburgh  University ! The  pro- 
fessor, who  was  very  fond  of  fun  and  liked  to  do 
things  thoroughly,  went  off  to  the  registry  office, 
and  on  looking  up  old  documents  found  that  two 
king’s  or  queen’s  physicians  had  power  to  confer 
M.D.  degrees,  and  that  this  law  had  never  been 
abrogated.  The  document  in  question  was  not 
only  signed  by  two  queen’s  physicians,  but  by  the 
whole  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  therefore  I was 
legally  entitled  to  practise.  This  was  enough  for 
Dr.  Simpson,  who  during  our  visit  to  his  house 
took  great  dehght  in  addressing  me  as  Doctora,” 
introducing  me  as  a confrere  to  foreign  doctors, 
and  in  carrying  me  off  in  his  carriage  for  con- 
sultations where  another  opinion  was  required ! 
Hence  I was  consulted  about  several  babies,  and 
one  case  of  acu-pressure,  which  I had  never  heard 
of  before,  and  do  not  understand  to  this  day. 

In  the  natural  course  of  time  our  first  year  of 
married  life  came  to  an  end,  and  we  could  take 
stock  of  our  possessions  and  weigh  our  prospects 
in  the  balance. 

A few  patients  had  strayed  along  throughout 
the  year,  and  we  held  the  two  medical  appoint- 
ments. But  we  were  minus  the  first  £400,  and 
plus  a little  son.  To  set  off  against  that  we  opened 
a little  ebony  money-box  in  which  I had  collected 
the  fees  of  the  year,  and  found  the  total  amounted 
to  £60.  This  was  considered  by  a family  council 
to  be  singular  good  fortune  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  world  was  rolling  on  much  as 
usual.  London  I thought  by  no  means  beautiful. 
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Hyde  Park  was  a bald,  uninteresting  wilderness 
until  the  mob  kindly  took  it  in  band  and  pulled 
down  the  railings.  The  great  station  at  Padding- 
ton was  in  progress,  and  the  underground  railway 
proceeding.  Victoria  Station  was  not  built,  and 
the  difficulties  of  traffic  were  great. 

Round  the  corner  from  our  abode  lived  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Kirkland  in  one  of  the  large  houses 
in  Portman  Square.  The  former  being  related  to 
my  mother,  they  took  us  by  the  hand,  so  to  say, 
and  often  dropped  in  to  see  how  we  were  getting 
on.  Sir  John  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ushers 
to  the  Prince  Consort.  Our  first  invitation  to 
one  of  their  big  parties  was  a new  experience  to 
me  of  fashionable  London  life.  On  the  card  was 
‘‘  Small,”  “ The  dansant,'^  When  we  got  there 
it  was  immense,  and  we  never  saw  the  tea  nor  the 
dancing ! 

It  was  about  this  time  we  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens  (an  American  writer)  to  meet  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  The  whole  world  was  then  in 
a state  of  ferment  about  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  slavey  in 
her  den. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  when  we  arrived,  and 
although  we  encountered  many  friends  of  the 
literary  world,  including  the  Wills’,  we  got  no 
sight  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  At  last  Mr. 
Stevens  came  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘‘  Now  come 
and  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  in  the 
next  room.”  I was  just  then  feeling  very  happy 
in  the  midst  of  other  authors,  and  begged  to  be 
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let  off,  adding,  ‘‘  I can  never  bear  to  be  introduced 
to  lions.”  Thereupon  he  vanished  and  came  back 
presently  with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  bringing 
her  up  said,  addressing  her,  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  lady  who  does  not  like  being 
introduced  to  lions.”  This  broke  the  ice  very 
pleasantly,  and,  subsiding  into  a chair  beside  me, 
we  fell  into  light  conversation. 

A few  years  later,  when  the  war  between  North 
and  South  was  over  and  all  the  slaves  emancipated, 
we  met  General  Grant  at  the  Kt.  Hon.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope’s. 

Among  other  distinguished  Americans  to  whom 
we  were  introduced  at  this  time  were  Longfellow, 
the  poet,  and  Lady  Franklin,  widow  of  the  Arctic 
explorer. 

One  day  my  twin  and  I were  busily  engaged 
in  washing  and  getting  up  some  fine  old  lace  in 
our  little  back  room,  when  we  were  told  that  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair  and  her  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Glasgow,  were  waiting  to  see  us  in  the  drawing- 
room. Miss  Catherine  and  my  twin  were  devoted 
friends,  and  I may  say  partners  in  mission  work 
in  Edinburgh.  Their  mission  was  giving  lectures 
on  health  to  young  women  and  girls.  Miss 
Catherine  providing  the  funds,  and  my  sister 
delivering  the  lectures  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  The  Sinclair 
family  we  had  long  known  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  friendship  was  now  transferred  to  London  and 
taken  up  and  continued  by  Lady  Glasgow.  On 
one  memorable  evening  at  her  house  an  amusing 
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incident  occurred  through  my  resemblance  to  my 
twin.  I was  standing  near  the  door,  hearing  the 
people  announced,  when  the  name  of  a certain 
gallant  colonel  (whom  I had  never  seen  before) 
was  called  out,  a name  full  of  interest  for  me  at 
the  moment,  as  I knew  he  was  just  then  very 
much  in  love  with  my  twin.  I felt  his  eye  upon 
me,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  by  my  side 
pouring  forth  a torrent  of  delight  in  finding  me 
there.  ‘‘When  did  you  come  to  town?”  he 
exclaimed. 

I told  him  “ not  very  long  ago,”  and  presently, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  introduce  him  to  my  husband.  “Ah!”  he 
said,  laughing,  “ you  are  playing  me  a little  trick ; 
you  are  not  married  I ” 

“ Oh  yes,  I am,”  I replied. 

“ Oh  no,  you  are  not,”  said  he. 

“ Well,  just  ask  Lady  Glasgow.” 

“ Where  is  she  ? Oh,  there  is  Miss  Catherine  ; 
I will  ask  her.” 

“ Yes,  she’s  married,”  said  Miss  Catherine. 

He  was  still  incredulous,  whereupon  we  both 
went  up  to  our  hostess,  who  was  greatly  astonished 
when  I appealed  to  her  in  these  words  : “ Am  I 
married  or  am  I not  married.  Lady  Glasgow?” 
Then,  seizing  my  husband  as  he  was  passing 
along,  I begged  to  present  my  lawful  and  irre- 
vocable spouse ! 

When  the  trick  was  revealed  it  was  to  his 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  we  all  had  a great  deal 
of  fun  out  of  the  incident.  The  next  time  I met 
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this  brilliant  soldier  was  many  years  later  at  a 
dinner  party.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Tel-el-Kehir  and  was  now  a General  and  a K.C.B., 
but  although  we  sat  next  to  one  another  and  could 
allude  to  previous  friendship,  neither  he  nor  I 
could  bring  ourselves  to  refer  to  the  girl  he  had 
loved  and  admired,  for  he  knew  too  well,  in  the 
midst  of  his  war-driven  life,  that  she  had  gone 
to  a premature  grave. 

But  to  return  to  the  lace  in  the  little  back 
room.  I had  been  told  by  Mrs.  Procter — wife 
of  Barry  Cornwall — that  the  way  to  get  up  point 
lace  was  by  using  the  claw  of  a lobster.  This 
was  a great  success.  Mrs.  Procter,  who  was  more 
intimate  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fred  Lehmann,  than 
with  myseK,  used  frequently  to  undertake  her  old 
lace  and  get  it  up  beautifully. 

Adelaide  Ann  Procter,  her  gifted  daughter,  I 
sometimes  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Parkes,  she 
and  Bessie  being  as  sisters,  until  Adelaide’s  death 
parted  them.  Her  poems  are  among  the  gems  of 
literature,  and  curiously  enough,  without  much 
resemblance  to  myself,  she  was  considered  singu- 
larly like  my  twin.  Both  being  highly  intellectual 
women,  they  bore  the  same  stamp,  and  neither 
lived  far  into  the  realms  of  maturity. 

A curious  instance  of  the  mistakes  which 
arose  from  the  similarity  between  my  twin  and 
myself  happened  at  the  King’s  Cross  railway 
station  a few  weeks  after  my  marriage,  when 
Professor  Huxley  met  my  sister  going  back  to 
Edinburgh. 
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“ What  ! Mrs.  Priestley,”  he  exclaimed. 

Going  back  to  your  father  already  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  replied,  unable  to  resist  the  fun. 

I am  tired  of  matrimony,  and  going  back  to  my 
father ! ” 

In  these  little  pranks  we  were  generally  found 
out. 

Some  two  years  after  this,  about  1858  or  1859, 
my  father  was  advised  to  send  my  twin  to  winter 
at  Cannes  on  account  of  her  health,  which  was 
always  delicate,  and  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Wills  she 
j gives  the  following  account  of  her  life  : — 

Life  continues  delightful  here.  I am  every 
bit  as  good  as  a married  lady  of  the  nineteenth 
I century,  and  do  all  that  is  proper  and  right.  I 
read  religiously  newspapers  from  Scotland,  a whole 
week  old  at  least,  sent  by  papa  in  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  and  duly  return  my  calls  in  Mrs.  Wool- 
field’s  open  carriage,  and  all  goes  on  with  a sort 
» of  easy  conventionality  which  is  quite  charming. 
L I had  a very  pleasant  visit  from  Lord  Brougham 

1 the  other  day.  He  stayed  quite  a long  time,  and 

1 went  away  calling  me  his  ‘ dear  child  ’ and  God- 
i blessing  me.  When  he  went  out  at  the  door  he 
I put  on  his  grey  wide-awake  the  back  to  the  front, 
9 exhibiting  two  worsted  ends  and  tassels  hanging 

0 over  his  face.  Of  course,  he  was  oblivious  of  the 

3 fact,  and  I,  feeling  it  would  be  wicked  to  have  the 
a street  boys  laughing  at  him,  called  out,  ‘ My  lord, 

1 you’ve  got  your  hat  on  the  wrong  way.’  ‘Have 

I I ? ’ said  he,  in  an  absent  sort  of  way  ; ‘ that’s  the 
a second  time  to-day.’ 
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You  will  be  amused  to  bear  that  my  friends 
contribute  towards  my  support — indeed,  I am  like 
the  man  who  lived  upon  samples.  There  is  not  a 
home-fed  ham  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a speci- 
men is  not  sent  in  for  breakfast,  neatly  cut  and 
done  up  with  parsley.  Then  both  half  and  whole 
pheasants  come  in,  jam,  eggs,  and  even  bread. 
They  have  all  found  out  my  unpractical  ways, 
and  consider  me  a helpless  waif  lost  in  lodgings. 
I have  cartes  on  my  mantelpiece  with  the  different 
hours  for  feeding  at  the  several  houses  of  my 
friends,  who  expect  me  to  walk  in  to  any  one 
of  them. 

‘‘  The  other  day  I was  sitting  on  the  mountain 
brow,  under  a large  blue  umbrella,  reading  the 
last  Quarterly  and  quite  absorbed  in  it,  when  I 
suddenly  heard  a voice  call  out,  ‘ Oh,  here’s  Miss 
Chambers  ; it’s  Miss  Chambers,  Dr.  Gunther ; Dr. 
Gunther,  here’s  Miss  Chambers.’  I looked  up  and 
saw  the  little  royal  boy  (Prince  Leopold)  on  his 
donkey  close  by,  in  a state  of  the  most  flattering 
excitement  at  once  more  having  come  upon  me. 
Of  course,  I advanced  and  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  was  not  a little  amused  when  he  said  he 
thought  if  they  came  up  my  road  they  should 
find  me  I It  was  a road  I had  shown  them  one 
day  as  my  own  discovery,  where  they  had  never 
been  before.  I remarked  that  it  was  such  a steep 
and  dangerous  road  I wondered  they  attempted  it 
except  on  foot.  ‘ Oh  yes,’  said  the  prince,  ' and 
Lady  Bowater’s  saddle  came  round  and  down  she 
came  ! ’ By  this  time  Lady  Bowater  and  Dr. 
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Gunther  were  getting  nearer,  and  I went  on  to 
inquire  into  the  accident,  but  found  it  nothing. 
The  lady  was  uninjured,  and  it  had  done  nothing 
more  than  give  the  merry  prince  a good  laugh.” 

Among  the  pleasant  houses  we  visited  at  this 
period  was  Mrs.  Loudon’s,  in  Porchester  Terrace. 
As  girls  we  were  very  fond  of  Agnes,  the  only 
child.  When  she  came  to  stay  with  us  in  Scot- 
land we  all  looked  up  to  her,  not  only  because  she 
was  essentially  the  Enghsh  girl,  but  because  she 
was  so  clever  and  had  classical  features.  I cannot 
remember  ever  having  seen  Mr.  Loudon,  neither 
can  I recollect  ever  having  heard  anything  about 
him,  and,  girl-like,  I had  no  curiosity  to  prompt 
me  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  his  existence  or  non- 
existence, if  mystery  there  was.  At  the  evening 
parties  given  by  Agnes  and  her  mother  we  met 
all  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  among  them  Louis 
Blanc,  who  was  an  exile,  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and  wrote  ‘‘  De  I’Organization  du 
Travail,”  the  origin  of  Trade  Unionism.  It  was 
only  recently,  while  drawing  on  the  stores  of 
memory  for  this  story  of  the  past,  that  I began 
for  the  first  time  to  wonder  who  and  what  Mr. 
Loudon  was,  but  as  Agnes  and  her  mother  were 
long  since  dead  and  the  coterie  broken  up,  the 
wonder  of  the  moment  slipped  quietly  back  into 
the  shadows  whence  it  sprang.  Strange  to  say, 
only  a few  days  later,  while  turning  over  a little 
rubbish-heap  of  my  uncle  Harry  Wills’  old  MSS., 
I came  upon  a dirty-looking  brown  paper  pamphlet 
pocked  over  with  drippings  of  wax  candle,  almost 
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too  dirty  to  touch.  On  venturing  to  open  it  there 
lay  before  me  A Short  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Claudius  Loudon,”  by  his  widow ! 
I always  knew  that  she  had  written  hooks  on 
botany  and  gardening,  but  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  all  these  long  years,  I learnt  that  he  was  the 
teacher,  and  she  the  faithful  disciple  of  a great 
man.  Turning  over  the  page,  I beheld  the  face  of 
the  man  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in 
a beautiful  engraving,  the  original  of  which  must 
have  been  drawn  by  an  able  artist ; and  there, 
traceable  in  his  features,  were  those  of  Agnes,  who 
died  in  1864,  to  the  grief  of  her  husband,  Markham 
Spofforth. 

And  the  dirty  little  pamphlet,  what  else  did  it 
contain  ? One  of  the  most  interesting  histories  of 
human  life  I ever  remember  to  have  riveted  me  to 
the  winter  fireside  till  the  glow  died  out,  and  chill 
set  in  with  the  tragic  death  of  the  man. 

When  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  wrote  a 
paper  which  excited  a great  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time,  and  might  be  of  value  even  now,  on 
‘‘  An  immediate  and  efi’ectual  mode  of  raising  the 
rental  of  the  landed  property  of  England ; and 
rendering  Great  Britain  independent  of  other 
nations  for  a supply  of  bread  corn.” 

He  could  not  look  over  the  surface  of  this  fair 
globe  of  ours  without  seeing  the  vast  need  for 
improving  the  land.  He  saw  then  that  we  were  all 
asleep,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  waken  up 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  farmers,  and  the  nation 
to  national  wants. 
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He  travelled  through  Eussia  over  the  death- 
strewn  tracks  of  Napoleon,  and  through  many 
countries,  studying  agricultural  methods,  and  kept 
writing  and  working  with  ceaseless  energy.  In 
the  midst  of  his  work  he  fell  a victim  to  rheumatic 
fever,  after  which  his  knee  became  anchylosed  and 
his  right  arm  intolerably  painful.  For  this  he 
submitted  to  shampooing,  which  was  carried  on 
with  such  vigour  and  stretching  that  the  masseur 
succeeded  in  breaking  his  arm  near  the  shoulder 
in  such  a way  that  it  could  never  unite.  Still,  he 
went  on  using  that  arm  and  allowed  nothing  to 
interfere  with  his  work.  Some  years  later  he 
found  the  crippled  arm  so  much  in  his  way  that 
he  determined  to  have  it  off,  and  here  is  the 
account  of  the  operation  in  a single  paragraph 
written  by  a friend  after  his  death  : — 

“ Mr.  Loudon  was  a man  of  great  fortitude  and 
unwearied  industry.  The  morning  that  Doctors 
Thompson  and  Lauder  called  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  amputating  his  right  arm,  they  met 
him  in  the  garden,  and  asked  if  he  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  undergo  the  operation.  ‘ Oh  yes, 
certainly,*  he  said ; ‘ it  was  for  that  purpose  I 
sent  for  you  * ; and  added  very  coolly,  ‘ but  you 
had  better  step  in  and  just  have  a little  lunch 
first  before  you  begin.*  After  lunch  he  walked 
upstairs  quite  composedly,  talking  to  the  doctors 
on  general  subjects.  When  all  the  ligatures 
were  tied  and  everything  complete,  he  was 
about  to  step  downstairs,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  go  on  with  his  business ; and  the  doctors 
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had  great  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go 
to  bed.” 

No  chloroform  in  these  days,  nor  lethel  aid 
of  any  kind.  Not  a word  about  nurses.  No  sign 
of  previous  preparation.  No  antiseptic  treatment. 
How  was  it  done  ? Did  he  sit  on  a chair,  or 
recline  calmly  on  a sofa  ? There  is  no  indication 
that  he  even  undressed  ! Was  it  human  flesh  and 
blood  ? Was  this  being  with  the  luminous  eyes 
and  fine  intellectual  features  made  differently  to 
other  human  beings  in  that  he  could  have  his  arm 
amputated  one  moment,  and  want  to  come  down- 
stairs as  a matter  of  course  the  next?  Behind 
mere  tenacity  of  purpose  there  must  have  been  a 
spirit  superhuman,  something  above  and  beyond 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter. 

In  his  efforts  to  get  on  with  his  work  he 
employed  at  one  time  seven  artists  for  his  illustra- 
tions and  two  amanuenses,  and  “ was  frequently 
known  to  dictate  to  both  at  the  same  time ! ” ^ 
His  life  was  finally  cut  short  by  lung  disease,  the 
knowledge  of  which  only  made  him  work  the 
harder.  Mrs.  Loudon  in  her  memoir  describes 
the  last  moments  thus  : — 

‘‘  He  now  appeared  very  ill,  and  told  me  he 
thought  he  should  never  live  to  finish  ‘ Self- 
Instruction  ’ ; but  that  he  would  ask  his  friend 
Dr.  Jamieson,  to  whom  he  had  previously  spoken 
on  the  subject,  to  finish  the  work  for  him.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  very  restless,  and  walked 
several  times  from  the  drawing-room  to  his 

^ “ Life  of  Jolin  Claudius  Loudon.” 
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bedroom  and  back  again.  I feel  that  I cannot 
continue  these  melancholy  details ; it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  though  his  body  became  weaker  every 
moment,  his  mind  retained  all  its  vigour  to  the 
last,  and  that  he  died  standing  on  his  feet. 
Fortunately,  I perceived  a change  taking  place 
in  his  countenance,  and  had  just  time  to  clasp 
my  arms  round  him  to  save  him  from  falling, 
when  his  head  sank  on  my  shoulder,  and  he  was 
no  more.” 

This,  then,  was  the  man  to  whose  home  we 
were  always  so  cordially  welcomed  long  after  he 
was  in  his  grave ; and  once  more  it  is  within  the 
walls  of  this  my  treasure-house  that  the  tale  is 
mutely  told,  by  the  dead  who  return  to  speak,  to 
live  again. 

Another  charming  English  girl  who  used  to 
visit  us  Scottish  girls  in  Scotia’s  capital  was  Mit 
Buckland,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster of  that  period.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  world  she  could  not  do,  and  nothing  she  did 
not  know.  Her  long,  slim  waist  was  our  admira- 
tion from  the  fit  of  her  gowns,  all  of  which 
were  made  by  herself.  Everything  she  wore  was 
exquisitely  made  and  embroidered  by  herself.  Old 
point  lace  adorned  her  evening  toilettes — all  made 
by  herself.  When  my  brother  used  to  come  home 
after  a day’s  shooting  at  the  Bass  Eock,  she  would 
lay  hands  on  the  Solan  geese  and  set  to  work 
in  the  pantry  to  skin  them  for  grebe  muffs  and 
boas  for  the  family.  I cannot  say  the  process  of 
dressing  the  skins  was  altogether  fragrant,  but  as 
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she  kept  them  in  her  own  bedroom  no  one  could 
complain.  Her  brother,  Dr.  Frank  Buckland,  then 
regimental  surgeon  of  the  Blues,  used  to  send  her 
the  horrible  stuff  with  which  the  dressing  was 
effected,  while  the  skins  were  stretched  and  nailed 
all  over  her  travelling-trunks  I 

When  we  came  to  reside  in  London  the 
Deanery  was  one  of  our  most  delightful  haunts. 
The  staircase  and  most  of  the  rooms  formed  a 
continuous  museum,  and  on  dining  there  it  was 
necessary  to  be  careful,  as  Frank  had  a friendly 
way  of  sending  in  dainties  from  his  own  private 
zoological  collection.  One  evening  we  were  all 
sitting  out  on  the  roof,  when  Frank  came  up  and 
insisted  on  taking  us  to  a spot  where  we  were  sure 
to  see  the  ghost.  We  were  told  to  keep  quiet,  and 
breathlessly  followed  Frank  through  the  mazes  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  ghost  did  not  appear,  but 
the  very  sensation  of  stealing  silently  through  the 
cloisters  and  wandering  among  the  tombs  in  the 
dark  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Another  interesting  girl  companion  of  our 
youth  was  Zoe — I forget  her  surname,  but  she 
married  Dr.  Thompson,  who  became  Archbishop 
of  York.  While  resident  in  Oxford  she  was  styled 
the  Queen  of  Queen’s,  and  was  much  admired. 
During  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  that  seat  of  learning  she  and  the  Provost  of 
Queen’s  entertained  my  father  and  my  twin.  Dr. 
Priestley  and  myself  at  dinner,  along  with  many 
interesting  savants.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
my  father  was  instrumental  in  persuading  Huxley 
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to  be  present  at  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  attack 
on  the  new  cult  concerning  the  origin  of  species, 
he  having  expressed  his  intention  of  not  being 
present.  The  triumph  for  the  Darwinians  on  the 
occasion  is  well  known  and  fully  explained  in  the 
, Life  of  Huxley  ” by  his  son. 

Without  attempting  to  be  too  chronological,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  our  marriage 
> that  a third  appointment,  that  of  consulting 
physician  to  the  Marylehone  Infirmary,  fell  to 
our  lot  and  afforded  further  hopefulness.  Practice, 
too,  was  on  the  increase,  as  indicated  by  the 
money-box,  which,  on  being  opened  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  revealed  gleanings  to  the 
extent  of  £150.  We  had  now  come  very  near  the 
end  of  our  capital,  which  still  left  us  a balance 
of  £200.  We  stood  thus  with  the  third  year  facing 
us  and  with  two  extra  mouths  to  feed  (the  nurse 
and  child) : — 

Balance  £200 

Professional  foes  gathered  up  210 


£460 

As  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  practice 
would  diminish,  we  faced  the  world  cheerfully, 
more  especially  as  the  various  little  appointments 
were  bringing  my  husband  under  the  notice 
of  his  professional  brethren.  At  this  time  we 
knew  few  London  doctors,  and  those  were  mostly 
old  friends  of  my  father.  Chief  among  these 
were  Sir  James  Clarke,  always  very  kind  and 
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interested,  Dr.  Neill  Arnott,  Sir  Charles  Locock, 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and 
Dr.  Murchison. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  that  my  husband  seemed  to  rush 
into  practice  as  if  some  spell  had  been  broken. 
Indirectly  through  his  lectures  at  the  Grosvenor 
Place  School  of  Medicine  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  as  lecturer  on  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children,  with  charge  of  a 
ward. 

At  the  end  of  our  "third  year  the  dear  little 
money-box  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Union  Bank 
of  London,  and,  after  languishing  in  the  back- 
ground a few  years,  dissolved  into  space,  as  other 
material  things  are  apt  to  do  if  neglected.  It  now 
survives  as  an  interesting  memory  only. 
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It  is  now  the  year  1863,  the  month  is  March,  and 
we  have  been  nearly  seven  years  married.  For  the 
last  four  years  we  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
house  of  our  own  opposite  to  the  Mills’,  and  had 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  losing  our  first  little  girl. 
It  was  now  found  desirable  as  our  fortunes  im- 
proved to  migrate  to  a better  quarter,  hence  we 
were  established  in  17  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
within  a few  doors  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  on  the  one 
side  and  Sir  Charles  Locock  on  the  other. 

Our  professional  income  had  now  reached 
£1,600  a year,  and  was  rapidly  increasing,  but 
owing  to  the  expenses  involved  by  the  change  we 
were  landed  in  a debt  of  £500. 

However,  as  the  rent  was  at  that  time  moderate 
(it  was  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  lease),  our  im- 
mediate relatives  thought  we  were  fully  justified 
in  making  the  venture.  Besides,  my  husband, 
with  the  great  good-fortune  which  had  so  far 
pursued  him,  had  now  blossomed  forth  as  a pro- 
fessor, having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  Chair 
of  Gynaecology  (vacated  by  Dr.  Farre)  at  King’s 
College,  with  charge  of  the  Nightingale  wards  in 
the  hospital. 

So  all  was  going  well  with  us.  My  parents  had 
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left  Edinburgh  for  good,  and  had  settled  down  at 
Verulam  House,  a charming  residence  in  St. 
John’s  Wood,  which  became  a centre  of  interest 
for  family  and  friends. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  brightest  of  skies  a little 
cloud  was  gathering,  but  we  scarcely  noticed  it, 
for  all  the  world  was  gay,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  lovely  Danish  bride  who  was 
passing  through  London  to  wed  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

We  had  seats  at  a window  in  Piccadilly,  but 
my  husband  was  joyless  among  the  joyful  and 
looked  iU.  Work  had  thickened  upon  him,  and 
we  thought  it  was  over-fatigue.  That  night  he 
was  called  out  to  attend  a case  and  got  home 
about  eleven  o’clock  next  morning.  The  dining- 
room was  full  of  people  waiting  to  see  him,  and  he 
thought  after  a little  rest  he  might  be  able  to 
attend  to  them.  He  lay  down  on  his  bed  without 
undressing,  and  being  naturally  of  a calm  disposi- 
tion, thought  he  would  be  quite  weU  soon.  At 
this  point  Dr.  Arthur  Farre  called  and  wished  to 
see  him,  but  when  he  tried  to  get  up  he  fell  back 
fainting.  I immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Farre  to 
come  upstairs,  and  on  my  own  responsibihty  cleared 
the  house  of  the  ‘‘  ladies  in  waiting,”  as  my  father 
used  to  call  them.  Dr.  Farre  was  aghast  to  see 
his  confrere  looking  so  ill,  and,  on  making  an 
examination  of  his  throat,  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance. Drawing  me  aside,  he  advised  me  to  take 
matters  in  hand  at  once  and  get  Jenner  to  come 
and  see  him.  Dr.  West,  who  was  attending  our 
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children,  volunteered  to  take  general  charge  of  the 
case,  for  it  had  now  been  pronounced  diphtheria. 
He  also  undertook  to  give  the  first  course  of 
lectures  for  him  at  King’s  College,  and  be  the 
locum  tenens  so  far  as  possible. 

It  turned  out  that  my  husband  had  caught  the 
infection  from  the  children  of  a lady  he  was  attend- 
ing, and  although  he  only  saw  them  once  and  pro- 
nounced the  illness  diphtheria,  the  mischief  was 
done.  Alas,  what  those  few  minutes  cost  us ! 
but  these  are  the  chances  that  doctors  have  to 
take. 

Throughout  the  family  and  circle  of  friends 
fearful  consternation  ensued.  I sent  my  children 
off  to  Verulam  House,  and  never  saw  them  again 
for  weeks.  Every  servant  I could  spare  was  sent 
away  to  reduce  the  danger  of  infection.  And  now 
I had  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night  alone.  These  were  not  the  days  of  trained 
nurses,  and  throughout  the  long  fight  I only 
once  succeeded  in  persuading  a nurse  to  come 
for  a few  days,  but  she  drank  aU  the  brandy  and 
was  useless. 

The  first  week  was  a terrible  experience,  for 
every  hour  made  matters  worse.  I was  so  panic- 
stricken  one  night  when  my  poor  husband  looked 
blue  and  cadaverous  after  a fit  of  choking,  that  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a cloak  and  rushed  down  to  Dr. 
Farre’s  at  No.  12,  and  finding  him  in  his  room 
exclaimed,  Oh,  Dr.  Farre,  I fear  he  will  die  in  the 
night  if  another  fit  of  choking  comes  on.” 

In  all  probability  he  will,  my  cTiild,  but  you 
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are  doing  your  best,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
that  can  be  done.” 

Back  I flew  to  take  up  the  awful  vigil  alone. 
Mercifully,  while  in  the  sick-room  I never  broke 
down,  but  was  given  supernatural  strength  to  bear 
the  work.  My  one  idea  was  never  to  let  him  lose 
hope,  nor  imagine  he  was  dying,  and  indeed  his 
natural  serenity  was  so  remarkable  that  I was  fain 
to  believe  I succeeded,  till  early  one  morning  he 
calmly  told  me  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  his 
death  ! I had  already  thought  of  this  contingency 
with  the  additional  possibility  of  my  own  death 
from  the  same  cause,  and  had  written  my  father 
a letter  committing  our  children  to  his  care,  and 
desiring  that  my  twin  should  be  their  mother  and 
send  them  to  a school  in  which  she  was  deeply 
interested.  This  was  my  will,  written  in  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  my  life,  and  I knew  it  was 
a will  that  would  not  be  easily  upset. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  strange  in 
the  feehng  of  dumb  resignation  that  came  over 
me  at  this  time.  Our  married  life  had  been  so 
happy  that  my  dear  father  used  to  say  it  was  a 
marriage  made  in  heaven.  Life  was  so  rosy ! 
and,  like  a rose,  was  unfolding  itself  under  the 
genial  warmth  of  prosperity,  giving  glimpses  of 
better  things  to  come  with  fuller  maturity. 
Maturity?  No,  that  was  not  to  be  ours;  we 
could  not  even  hope  to  be  a memory  to  our 
children.  AU  was  rapidly  passing  away  from  us. 

Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  to  feel  still 
perfectly  well  as  hour  after  hour  went  on.  Every 
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morning  when  the  doctors  assembled  they  ex- 
amined my  throat  in  the  adjoining  room  before 
entering  the  sick-room,  which  was  on  the  drawing- 
room floor.  I can  see  now — with  a clearness 
time  cannot  dim — the  face  of  Dr.  Jenner  (not 
yet  Sir  William)  as  he  stood  at  the  bedside, 
gazing  anxiously  and  silently  at  his  patient. 
Then  his  small  eyes  would  turn  ominously  round 
the  room,  taking  in  the  surroundings,  of  which 
he  highly  disapproved.  The  room  was  as  we 
found  it  and  ideally  beautiful,  but  deadly  in  case 
of  sickness.  It  had  been  prepared  for  Lady  Mary 
Craven  on  her  marriage.  The  walls  were  thickly 
padded  to  deaden  sound,  and  were  covered  with 
blue  damask  quilted  in  with  gilt  rose  buttons. 
The  bed  and  windows  were  furnished  with  the 
same  damask,  the  effect  of  which  was  most 
luxurious.  In  the  canopy  of  the  bed  a mahogany 
toilette  tray  would  descend  on  drawing  a cord, 
and  would  remain  suspended  high  or  low  as 
desired,  being  supported  by  heavy  weights  at 
the  back.  The  room  was  octagon,  and  was  reached 
either  through  the  drawing-room  or  bathroom  which 
led  to  the  back  stairs.  This  was  the  room  severely 
condemned  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the  day.  The 
patient  for  a fortnight  was  too  ill  to  be  moved,  but 
the  drawing-room  was  prepared  as  a model  sick- 
room when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 

The  doctors,  who  were  keenly  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  myself,  now  insisted  that  I should  go 
out  for  an  hour  every  day,  and,  further,  that  I 
should  sleep  upstairs,  while  medical  friends  would 
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take  it  in  turn  to  sit  up  all  night.  This  was  a 
terrible  trial  to  me,  as  all  my  self-possession  broke 
down  outside  the  sick-room.  My  nights  were 
spent  in  weeping,  and  every  day  when  my  twin 
came  to  take  me  out  for  a drive  I could  do  nothing 
but  cry.  How  well  I remember  the  exquisite 
sensibility  that  prompted  her  when  we  had  to 
pass  a funeral  to  divert  my  attention  the  other 
way  I Little  we  thought  then  that  before  the 
year  was  out  I should  be  spared  and  she  taken ! 

At  last  the  crisis  was  past,  and  it  became 
possible  to  make  the  move  into  the  properly 
appointed,  carpetless,  curtainless,  model  sick-room. 
The  housemaid  who  helped  me  throughout  had 
everything  ready  when,  extraordinary  to  relate, 
the  bedroom  chimney  took  fire  and  was  belching 
forth  smoke  into  the  room.  In  a moment  I threw 
something  over  the  invalid’s  head,  and  in  another 
moment  was  safely  wheeling  him  into  the  next 
room  and  away  into  the  room  beyond,  where  the 
smoke  could  not  reach  us.  I felt  so  thankful  that 
the  rescue  was  effected  at  the  very  moment  when 
all  was  ready,  that  the  fact  of  the  chimney  being 
on  fire  gave  me  not  the  smallest  concern. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  sympathy 
and  kindness  manifested  by  friends  in  and  out  of 
the  profession  and  by  relatives  was  extraordinary. 
In  Edinburgh,  where  my  husband  was  so  much 
loved  and  esteemed,  a bulletin  was  put  up  daily 
outside  the  door  of  52  Queen  Street.  The  pro- 
fessor telegraphed  for  news  every  day,  and  the 
commotion  was  great.  At  home  the  house  was 
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besieged  with  inquiries,  and  friends  sent  every 
imaginable  thing  for  the  invalid,  from  champagne 
and  the  finest  100-year-old  brandy  to  Chinese 
birds’-nest  soup.  It  was  overwhelming,  but  ex- 
tremely gratifying,  and  did  much  to  cheer  me  up. 

In  these  days  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  was 
unknown,  and  there  was  no  merciful  antidote  in 
the  serum  which  is  now  employed  to  stay  the  fell 
action  of  the  living  and  invisible  parasites.  We 
had  simply  to  face  the  effects  of  a mysterious 
toxin  which  had  power  to  play  havoc  with  the 
nerves,  destroying  apparently  their  continuity  like 
a silken  thread  worn  to  breaking  point,  and  when 
severed  causing  paralysis.  It  was  tragic  to  see 
the  loss  of  power  spreading  gradually  over  the  body. 

The  feeding  was  a difficulty,  the  eyes  squinted, 
the  hands  were  helpless,  the  feet  tottering.  At 
this  point  the  doctors,  infiuenced  by  Dr.  Gueneau 
de  Mussy,  advised  his  going  to  a hydropathic 
establishment  at  Bellevue,  near  Meudon,  six  miles 
from  Paris,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  water  cure,  but 
because  the  French  doctors  had  a larger  experience 
of  diphtheric  paralysis  than  the  English,  and,  any- 
how, he  would  have  men  to  lift  him  and  to  wheel 
him  about  in  such  a place. 

After  a short  sojourn  at  Brighton  all  was 
arranged  for  our  journey  to  Paris.  My  twin 
preceded  us,  and  took  up  her  quarters  with  Mis 
Douglas,  who  was  residing  in  Paris  at  that  time. 
She  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
advent  at  the  Grand  Hotel  and  departure  next  day 
for  Dr.  Bourgignon’s  establishment  at  Bellevue. 
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Aunt  Janet  and  Uncle  Harry  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wills)  accompanied  us  to  Folkestone  and  saw 
us  off  in  the  boat  the  following  morning.  My 
husband  at  this  stage  was  practically  helpless 
and  had  to  be  carried  on  a chair  or  in  porters’ 
arms  everywhere.  When  we  arrived  at  Boulogne 
a medical  friend  was  waiting  to  receive  us,  and 
was  horrified  to  find  that  the  two  porters 
who  lifted  him  from  the  boat  thought  he  was 
drunk  owing  to  his  vain  efforts  to  explain  matters, 
and  consequently  bundled  him  on  to  the  ground 
like  a bale  of  goods.  I had  been  separated  by 
the  crowd,  and  saw  it  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
However,  he  was  soon  in  more  merciful  hands, 
and  carried  tenderly  to  a boarding-house  close 
by,  where  we  had  every  attention  and  comfort. 

In  Paris  the  faithful  twin  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us  with  servants  and  a medical  friend.  Next 
day  we  were  at  our  destination.  The  etahlissement 
was  an  old-fashioned  house  with  large  dining-hall 
and  a garden  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  view 
of  Paris.  A few  years  later  this  arcadia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  whose  one  idea  was 
dealing  death  from  the  terrace  on  which  we  had 
spent  many  days  in  balmy  slumbers,  seeking  health 
and  trying  to  woo  back  life. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  we  were 
foreigners  in  a strange  land,  but  the  recipients  of 
untold  kindness  and  endless  sympathy.  At  first 
the  invalid  could  be  carried  to  his  place  at  table 
and  I could  feed  him ; then  came  a time  when  his 
place  was  left  vacant  and  I alone  appeared,  but 
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at  first  with  my  twin  for  company.  She  hoped 
to  help  in  the  nursing,  but  this  was  impossible. 
Seeing  that  the  nursing  was  becoming  more 
arduous  as  the  paralysis  increased,  she  hastened 
to  London  to  secure  a nurse  and  send  her  on,  but 
no  nurse  could  be  induced  to  go  so  far.  Mean- 
while her  health  had  given  way  and  the  reports 
became  grave.  Before  the  real  note  of  alarm  was 
struck  my  mother  came  out  to  join  me,  but  her 
health  also  broke  down,  and  I was  glad  to  send 
her  home.  Men  nurses  were  put  on  night  duty, 
but  this  was  no  relief  to  me,  for  I could  too  plainly 
hear  them  sleeping  while  trying  to  sleep  myself  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Hence  midnight  vigilance 
on  my  part  was  never  relaxed  till  the  tide  turned, 
and  I can  now  remember  the  sense  of  neglected 
duty  from  which  I suffered  for  a long  time  after 
being  able  to  go  to  bed  in  the  usual  way. 

While  my  husband  was  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  abyss  which  threatened  to  hold 
him  for  ever,  the  bulletins  from  home  were  more 
and  more  deplorable.  My  father,  too,  was  now 
ill,  and  for  some  hours  my  stoicism  gave  way. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a visitor  was 
announced,  a “ monsieur  from  Angle t err e.”  This 
was  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson,^  nephew  of  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  plenipotentiary 
to  bring  back  particulars  as  to  the  condition 
of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  surroundings.  He  had 
recently  seen  my  father  in  Edinburgh,  and  with 
some  difficulty  told  me  that  the  Edinburgh 

^ Now  Sir  Alexander. 
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physicians — with  whom  he  had  had  a consultation 
— considered  he  was  suffering  from  a mortal  com- 
plaint ! I felt  in  despair,  for  all  those  I loved  best 
on  earth  appeared  to  be  dying  around  me.  The 
links  in  the  family  chain  that  had  held  us  together 
so  long  were  breaking. 

I longed  to  fly  to  them,  but  was  held  hack  by  the 
higher  duty,  and,  truth  to  say,  the  more  urgent 
necessity.  I could  picture  my  mother  in  the  one 
room,mytwin  in  another,  both  doomed,  and  mylittle 
children  playing  merrily  in  the  garden  outside. 

August  had  now  come,  and  my  husband  lay 
in  a state  of  complete  paralysis,  when  fever  set 
in  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  throat.  I 
looked  at  the  throat,  and  was  horrified  to  see 
there  was  a growth  upon  it  like  a mild  form 
of  the  original  diphtheric  growth.  I wrote  to 
Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  and  also,  I think,  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  describing  it  as  a ^‘baby  diphtheria.” 
They  immediately  became  alarmed,  and  after  con- 
sulting together,  telegraphed  to  the  two  leading 
physicians  in  Paris,  who  had  seen  him  on  his  first 
arrival.  Consequently,  the  next  day  my  heart  was 
uplifted  by  the  arrival  of  Drs.  Eoget  and  Trousseau. 
I was  present  during  the  consultation,  which  was 
conducted  entirely  in  French,  but  by  this  time  my 
ear  had  become  so  accustomed  to  that  language 
from  hearing  no  other,  that  I could  understand 
all  that  was  said,  and  more  especially  that  which 
was  unsaid.  The  fever  was  very  high  and  the 
invalid  unable  to  articulate.  The  doctors  were 
extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  what  he,  as  a 
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doctor,  thought  of  his  own  case.  I handed  him 
the  slate,  and  he  was  able  to  write  in  French  that 
in  his  experience  an  attack  of  high  fever  with 
throat  affection  such  as  this  meant  death  or  the 
beginning  of  recovery.  They  all  agreed,  and  I 
was  left  once  more  to  gather  myself  together  and 
be  ready  for  either  contingency.  It  was  an  awful 
crisis,  a time  of  trembling  anxiety,  but  in  a few 
days  it  turned  in  favour  of  life. 

Every  morning  the  resident  doctors  tried  their 
galvanic  battery  on  his  feet,  and  I shall  never 
forget  my  joy  when  the  big  toe  of  one  foot  began 
to  move.  From  this  time  muscular  power  began 
to  come  back,  and  recovery  slowly  set  in.  I rose 
gladly  every  night  to  give  him  his  bouillon  while 
the  man  nurse  lay  snoring  on  the  floor.  Our  great 
longing  was  now  to  get  nearer  home,  although  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  work  seemed  woefully  far  off. 
When  the  hour  of  our  departure  at  length  came,  all 
the  people  of  the  etablissement  turned  out  to  bid  us 
adieu,  and  the  scene  was  more  like  a wedding  than 
that  of  an  invalid  simply  moving  to  another  spot. 
Bouquets  were  heaped  upon  us,  hands  of  many 
nations  shook  ours,  some  shouted,  women  wept 
and  kissed  me.  Never  was  there  an  entente  so 
cordial.  The  demonstration  showed  how  deeply 
they  had  all  felt  for  les  Anglais. 

When  we  arrived  at  Boulogne  we  knew  we 
should  he  well  cared  for  at  the  boarding-house 
where  we  had  rested  before.  It  belonged  to  a 
man  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  caterer  or  manager  of  some 
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department  that  qualified  him  as  a first-class  host. 
His  daughter  was  called  Victoria  after  her  god- 
mother, the  Queen.  With  our  medical  friend  on 
the  spot  we  were  content  there  to  abide,  for  no 
Grand  Hotel  was  ever  more  comfortable. 

Here,  then,  we  were  content  to  remain  for 
the  moment,  hut  the  constant  outlook  towards 
England,  and  the  one  diversion  of  seeing  the 
daily  boats  going  off,  proved  more  than  we  could 
bear,  so,  ordering  our  house  in  Hertford  Street 
to  he  got  ready,  we  returned  to  our  home,  where 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wills,  and  our  children  were  waiting 
to  receive  us.  But  alas  ! when  our  medical  friends 
began  dropping  in  to  visit  their  confrere,  they  soon 
recognized  that  work  was  impossible,  and  passed 
sentence  of  banishment  once  more.  Eeluctant 
to  go  far  from  the  dear  invalids  at  Verulam 
House,  we  had  permission  to  try  the  air  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  and  accordingly  took  a small  house 
in  Clarence  Terrace,  where  we  could  at  least 
have  our  children  with  us. 

It  was  from  here  I was  summoned  to  my 
mother’s  death-bed.  In  grief  I started  by  the 
first  train,  and  arrived  in  London  late  that  night. 
At  Verulam  House  I found  the  family  astir, 
stealing  softly  about  in  the  subdued  atmosphere 
of  death.  My  dear  mother  recognized  me,  and 
asked,  “ How  is  Priestley  ? ” These  were  her 
last  consecutive  words,  but  she  was  more  or  less 
conscious  till  the  moment  of  her  death  next 
morning. 

It  was  now  October,  and  after  spending  a 
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melanclioly  week  with  my  sick  father  and  my 
suffering  twin,  I had  to  return  to  my  post.  Janet 
(my  twin)  had  been  moved  down  to  the  drawing- 
room at  the  request  of  the  doctors,  who  said  she 
might  have  to  be  there  all  the  winter.  Before 
carrying  her  down  she  had  been  taken  into  her 
mother’s  room  for  the  last  embrace,  for  both  knew 
they  would  never  meet  again.  So  there  I left  her 
pillowed  up  in  bed,  encircled  in  a mantle  of  long 
fair  hair,  which  sparkled  in  the  sunlight  with  every 
movement.  The  yellow  satin  curtains  of  the  room 
also  caught  the  light,  and  seemed  to  add  an 
unearthly  glory  to  the  scene.  In  front  of  her  bed 
the  fountain  was  playing  among  the  plants  in  the 
conservatory,  and  formed  a running  accompani- 
ment to  our  leave-taking  as  we  blew  kisses  across 
to  each  other  on  parting.  Thus  I gradually 
receded  away  from  my  twin  for  ever.  The  doctor 
had  assured  me  I could  safely  leave,  as  there  was 
no  immediate  danger,  but  that  spiritual  face  told 
another  tale,  and  my  heart  was  full  of  woe.  Still 
I had  to  go. 

It  was  now  evident  that  my  husband  was 
making  very  slow  progress,  and  as  sea  air  was 
recommended  he  preferred  going  back  to  Boulogne, 
where  he  had  every  care  and  attention,  with  better 
and  more  wholesome  cooking  than  any  seaside  hotel 
in  England  could  afford  invalids  at  that  period. 

Three  weeks  later  a storm  was  raging  in  the 
Channel,  and  I was  watching  the  Folkestone  boat 
appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  surf  and  mist, 
as  it  fought  to  clear  the  bar  and  get  in,  when  a 
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telegram  was  handed  to  me.  This  was  another 
messenger  of  death.  Janet  was  dying.  The 
internal  abscess  from  which  she  had  been  suffering 
burst  on  the  very  morning  fixed  for  the  operation. 
She  wished  to  see  me.  I longed  to  go,  I would 
have  risked  my  life,  but  no  boat  would  start ! I 
passed  the  day  in  inexpressible  agony  of  mind, 
telegrams  following  one  another — She  is  always 
asking  if  you  have  come  said  one — till  finally 
towards  evening  all  was  over.  She  died  a month 
after  her  mother,  and  was  laid  in  the  same  grave 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  my  ever  seeing  her  dear  face 
again,  even  in  its  last  sleep.  The  following  letter 
from  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wills,  reached  me  while  the 
storm  still  raged  : — 

There  are  no  words  to  tell  you  how  full  our 
hearts  are  of  tender  pity  for  you  in  this  trying 
crisis.  Every  hour  almost  we  have  been  hoping 
you  would  be  here.  We  never  for  a moment  forgot 
that  of  all  the  sufferers  you  are  the  one  most  to  be 
sympathized  with ; we  are  all  here,  and  we  know 
all  that  has  taken  place  in  its  mournful  details, 
but  you  are  helpless,  longing  to  be  with  us,  and 
no  human  power  can  help  you.  . . . The  con- 
solation of  seeing  her  sweet  face  even  in  death 
will  be  denied  you.” 

Over  the  further  details  we  must  draw  a veil, 
but  the  following  letters,  showing  the  estimation 
in  which  she  was  held  by  those  even  outside  the 
home  circle,  may  have  a special  interest : — 
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From  Miss  Catheeine  Sinclaie. 

Monday,  November  2nd,  1863. 

Deae  Me.  Chambees, 

You  have  been  much  in  my  thoughts 
lately,  and  with  a degree  of  sorrowful  sympathy 
‘ not  to  be  expressed.  No  one  estimated  more 
deeply  than  I the  admirable  gifts  and  graces 
which  rendered  Janet  Chambers  a name  of  almost 
c > magical  interest  to  all  who  knew  her — to  know  her 
^ was  to  love  her,  and  a more  attractive  character 
[ I never  knew.  During  her  short  life,  how  much 

5 good  she  has  done  I and  how  unostentatiously  she 
t did  it ! I owe  much  to  the  assistance  and  manage- 
' ment  she  gave  in  first  establishing  my  Industrial 

School,  where  she  was  beloved  and  respected  by 
the  pupils  with  perfect  enthusiasm.  She  visited 
it  with  me  every  Saturday,  and  her  arrival  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  whole  school.  Her 
addresses  to  the  girls  were  full  of  genius  and 
f invariably  appropriate,  while  she  enlivened  all  she 
3 said  with  a degree  of  humour  and  good-humour 
[ peculiar  to  herself.  She  will  be  deeply  lamented 
I by  all  my  girls,  who  can  scarcely  yet  believe  that 
3 one  so  bright  and  so  gifted  is  no  more.  Lady 
) Glasgow  and  I shall  long  remember  our  last  visit 
1 to  her  bedroom,  when  she  looked  already  quite 

6 angelic,  but  we  little  apprehended  then  that  we 
5 should  see  her  no  more. 

Who  ever  had  a happier  home  than  you,  when 
1 I look  back  a very  few  years  upon  old  times  when 
{ your  promising  family  were  all  in  health  and 
I prosperity  round  your  cheerful  fireside  ? 
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I am  most  anxious  to  hear  whether  there  be 
any  hope,  that  in  leaving  the  scene  of  so  much 
sorrow,  you  will  again  restore  yourself  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  you  are  so  cordially  estimated  and 
so  intimately  known.  My  brother.  Sir  George 
(who  will  mourn  with  you  now)^  has  suffered  deeply 
in  the  loss  of  his  lovely  granddaughter,  his  wife, 
and  his  sister,  but  he  promises  to  come  this  winter 
to  us  for  consolation,  and  I wish  you  would  meet 
him  in  Edin.  Lady  Glasgow  desires  to  unite  with 
me  in  kindest  sympathy  and 

Believe  me.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  in  heartfelt  sorrow, 

Catherine  Sinclair. 

From  J.  S.  Blackie  (Professor  of  Greek). 

24  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh, 

November  15th,  1863. 

The  press  of  business  has  prevented  me  from 
fully  realizing  the  great  blank  to  myself  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  your  noble  daughter. 
I count  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life  to  have  known  intimately  a woman  at  once  so 
pure  in  heart,  so  lofty  in  intellect,  so  firm  in 
character,  so  cheerful  in  disposition,  so  graceful 
and  commonly  dignified  in  every  act  of  life.  I 
dare  not  dwell  on  her  departure  without  bringing 
tears  to  my  eyes ; but  there  is  no  bitterness  in 
such  tears  : they  exercise  rather  a sacred  power 
over  me,  which  no  radiance  of  common  worldly 
joy,  even  the  brightest,  could  confer. 

I hear  a report  that  you  are  soon  to  leave 
London,  and  return  to  the  land  you  love,  and 
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which,  I am  sure,  loves  you.  If  this  be  so,  I hope 
you  will  frequently  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you,  and  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  with 
how  much  more  than  ordinary  friendship  we  regard 
the  father  of  Janet  Chambers. 

Believe  me. 

My  dear  Chambers, 

Ever  yours. 

Most  sincerely, 

John  S.  Blackie. 

The  distinguished  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  her  death  sent  an  artist  to 
take  a cast  of  her  face  with  a view  to  having  a 
marble  bust  made  for  my  father,  but  as  he  had 
never  seen  my  twin  during  her  life  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  I should  give  him  one  or  two  sittings, 
which  I eventually  did.  On  arriving  at  the  studio 
by  appointment,  the  artist  came  forward  carrying 
the  cast  to  show  me,  but  in  that  white  lifeless 
thing  I could  see  nothing  to  associate  it  with  the 
radiant  face  I had  beheld  only  a few  weeks  before, 
with  the  golden  hair  waving  around  it.  But  as 
I gazed,  fascinated,  I felt  the  dew  of  faintness 
breaking  over  me,  and  all  the  world  vanishing, 
for  in  that  cold  image  I saw  my  own  face  dead  ! 

On  the  measurements  being  taken  they  were 
found  to  be  identical.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
beautiful  marble  bust  was  sent  to  my  father,  and 
a has-relief , mounted  in  a handsome  oak  case  with 
brass-mounted  doors,  was  sent  to  myself  by  the 
same  donor  as  a memento  of  my  twin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  we  decided  to  return 
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home,  although  there  was  still  no  prospect  of 
returning  to  work.  Our  presence  in  London,  such 
as  it  was,  would  be  some  comfort  to  my  father,  so 
bereft  of  lifelong  companionship,  so  lost  in  his 
surroundings.  The  two  youngest  daughters  had  to 
go  to  school,  and  the  rest  had  homes  of  their  own. 

In  December  we  arrived  back  at  Hertford  Street 
like  waifs,  moneyless  and  in  debt.  It  was  arranged 
that  my  father  and  two  sisters  should  share  our 
home  for  the  time  being,  and  Verulam  House  be 
given  up.  To  have  my  father  under  my  care  was 
a great  comfort,  as  his  health  required  management 
and  thought.  Fortunately  the  London  doctors 
took  a more  hopeful  view  of  his  case  than  did 
those  he  had  seen  in  Edinburgh,  and,  as  things 
turned  out,  he  lived  for  seven  years  longer, 
although  he  never  recovered  his  health. 

A whole  grief-laden  year  passed  over  our  heads 
before  my  husband  was  able  to  face  the  world 
and  begin  again.  He  had  missed  bis  first  course 
of  lectures  at  King’s  College,  but  he  and  I 
together  were  now  busily  engaged  in  making 
wonderful  models  to  illustrate  the  lectures  that  were 
announced  to  come  off  at  nine  o’clock  so  many  times 
a week  during  the  session.  Patients  too  began  to 
come  in,  first  by  degrees,  and  then  with  a rush. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  our  restoration 
we  had  paid  off  all  debts,  and  were  marching 
steadily  onward,  gathering  up  the  broken  threads 
of  practice  as  we  went,  and  interweaving  them 
with  the  precious  threads  of  unbroken  friendships 
that  lay  everywhere  in  our  path. 
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» CHAPTER  I 

] On  coming  back  to  the  world  after  our  long  sojourn 
j in  the  valleys  overshadowed  by  sickness  and  death, 
I I was  conscious  of  certain  new  experiences  not 
'3  altogether  uninteresting  to  look  back  on. 

At  first  the  independence  of  my  husband  was 
i a source  of  trouble  to  me,  for  I could  not  all  at 
) once  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  my  babe 
) of  a year  had  escaped  from  bondage  and  burst 
i forth  on  the  world  an  independent  being.  Then 
1 I was  still  pursued  with  the  constant  desire  to 
T write  every  passing  thought  to  my  twin,  and  was 

0 often  haunted  by  her  sweet  voice  singing  Young 

1 Love  among  the  roses,”  the  last  song  I ever  heard 
d her  sing. 

Neither  could  I easily  break  with  the  habit  of 
c confiding  all  little  domestic  troubles  to  my  mother. 
I Deeply  affected  by  the  awful  silence,  I felt  that 
E some  convulsion  of  nature  had  taken  place  and 
i left  me  stranded  where  I stood.  Still,  not- 
? withstanding  the  alarming  independence  of  the 
\ 'physician^  there  remained  the  husband's  trusting 
> dependence  on  the  wife  which  every  physician 
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feels  when  merged  in  the  business  that  centres  in 
the  home,  goes  on  around  the  home,  and  yet  is 
more  or  less  outside  the  home  life.  Thus  it  falls 
to  the  doctor’s  wife  so  to  arrange  the  home  that 
her  husband  can  command  peace  of  mind  as  much 
in  the  professional  as  in  the  domestic  routine  of 
daily  life.  She  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  the  guardian 
angel  sitting  on  the  ladder  of  her  husband’s  fame,” 
as  Victor  Hugo’s  wife  was  said  to  be. 

My  father,  who  was  now  under  our  roof,  was 
necessarily,  in  his  feeble  state  of  health,  a great 
charge ; but  it  was  delightful  to  feel  he  was 
placidly  happy,  surrounded  by  his  own  hooks  and 
interested  in  the  busy  life  going  on  around  him. 
He  was  so  gentle,  so  gladly  obedient  and  trusting, 
that  our  relations  of  only  a year  ago  had  become 
reversed,  for  he  was  now  the  child,  and  I once 
more  had  become  the  mother  of  a full-grown 
man ! 

His  occupations  now  were  very  different  to 
those  to  which  he  was  accustomed  for  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  Instead  of  going  to  his  study 
both  before  and  immediately  after  breakfast,  to 
write  for  the  v/hole  forenoon,  his  pen  lay  idle,  and 
his  time  was  passed  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  in 
reading,  and  in  visits  to  the  S.  C.  Halls,  where 
spiritual  manifestations  took  place  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Home,  the  celebrated  medium. 
These  uncanny  seances  came  to  an  end  a few  years 
later  (at  the  time  when  my  father  was  living  at 
St.  Andrew’s),  owing  to  the  cause  celebre  which 
exposed  the  medium,  and  made  him  restore  the 
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c money  he  had  obtained  spiritually  from  a widow, 

! Mrs.  Lyon,  who  had  obeyed  the  spirit  of  her 
& deceased  husband  by  handing  him  over  £30,000  ! 

A source  of  great  solace  to  my  father  was 
1 the  friendship  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wills,  and  her 
i.  husband,  ‘‘Uncle  Harry,”  the  brightest  and  most 
) delightful  companion.  He  was  then  in  partnership 
' with  Charles  Dickens  in  All  the  Year  Bound,  and 
assistant-editor  of  that  journal.  He  was  a man 
» of  boundless  energy  and  spirit,  the  man  of  whom 
; Thackeray  said,  when  looking  for  an  assistant- 

•!  editor  for  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  “ If  there  were 

only  another  Wills,  my  fortune  would  be  made  ! ” 

{ He  adored  his  wife  and  loved  her  relations.  There 
; was  nothing  he  would  not  do  for  those  he  loved, 

\ and  happy  were  they  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  as  he  knew  that  it  amused  my 
children  to  see  him  in  pink,  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  dash  into  the  nursery  in  passing,  and 
with  a “ Tally-ho  ” would  soon  be  leading  the  field 
over  chairs,  stools,  and  toys,  in  full  cry  after  an 
imaginary  fox.  The  chase  might  not  last  longer 
than  a few  minutes,  but  he  always  considered  the 
time  and  energy  well  spent  in  the  pleasure  it  gave. 
Considering  the  brain  work,  which  was  always  at 
high  pressure,  it  is  extraordinary  how  he  found 
time  to  devote  to  his  family,  helping  those  near 
and  far  in  a variety  of  ways.  He  considered  his 
wife  the  cleverest  and  most  delightful  woman 
living,  and  the  greatest  wit.  At  the  time  she 
married  Mr.  Wills  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
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Daily  News,  and  was  on  the  first  staff  of  Punch. 
She  therefore  found  herself  in  the  place  intended 
for  her  by  nature,  and  enchanted  them  all  with 
her  ready  wit  and  quaint  humour.  It  was  in 
these  early  days  she  wrote  a very  clever  article, 
headed,  The  Monster  Unveiled,”  the  monster 
being  her  own  husband  as  he  must  appear  to  the 
neighbours  who  knew  how  to  keep  an  eye  on 
newly  married  couples  ! The  monster  was  observed 
to  come  home  in  the  small  hours  of  morning, 
and  was  doing  everything  a respectable  married 
man  should  not,  and  the  editor  of  a daily  paper 
must ! 

She  used  to  give  informal  little  evening  parties. 
On  these  occasions  she  was  the  centre  of  interest, 
and  depending  entirely  on  her  own  voice,  without 
accompaniment,  would  sit  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  an  admiring  circle  of  litterateurs  all 
round,  and  sing  quaint  old  Scottish  songs.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  being  present  when 
she  sang  ‘‘  Our  gudeman  cam  hame  at  e’en.”  A 
husband  was  supposed  to  come  home  unexpectedly 
and  find  “ a pair  o’  buits  where  nae  buits  should 
be,”  and  as  the  incidents  were  droll  and  very 
dramatic,  she  held  her  audience  in  a spell  of 
enchantment,  Charles  Dickens  and  the  staffs  ” 
being  convulsed.  A general  call  for  The  Sunday 
School,”  which  represented  a class  of  laddies 
rattling  off  the  psalms,  pronounced  saums,”  of 
David,  finished  the  entertainment. 

She  enjoyed  the  family  gift  of  writing  im- 
promptus in  verse,  and  wrote  the  following  to 
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my  mother  in  acknowledgment  of  some  short- 
bread : — 


There  never  was  such  bread  before, 

So  crisp,  so  nice,  so  rare. 

Sure  this  must  be  the  daily  bread 
We  ask  for  in  the  prayer. 

Yet  with  arrangements  as  they  are. 
That  would  not  well  comport ; 

For  grumbling  people  then  would  say 
Their  bread  was  rather  short. 

But  stni  we  must  not  quite  forget 
The  burden  of  the  song, 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long. 


In  the  course  of  time  and  as  fortunes  improved, 
the  Wills’  moved  by  gradual  and  cautious  stages 
from  villa  to  villa,  till  they  arrived  at  their  pretty 
house  in  Eegent’s  Park  Terrace,  which  brings  them 
up  to  the  period  at  present  reached  in  my  story. 
The  little  “evenings”  had  given  place  to  little 
dinners,  which  were  never  formal,  but  exquisitely 
arranged,  as  my  aunt  was  fastidious  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  table,  and  in  person  was  always 
as  neat  as  an  ermine,  as  the  Americans  say.  One 
night  at  their  house  I was  sitting  next  to  Dickens, 
who  had  come  to  meet  Count  Tolstoy  at  dinner/ 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  maternal  instinct, 
and  per  contra  the  child’s  divine  instinct  of  love 
for  the  mother.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  for 
and  against,  I plunged  in  with  a little  experience 
of  my  own,  which  seemed  to  houleverser  both  sides 


^ Not  Tolstoi,  the  novelist,  but  literary,  nevertheless. 
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of  the  question.  It  was  this.  When  my  first 
child  was  a few  months  old,  my  twin  arrived  on 
a visit,  and  as  it  was  about  time  the  child  was 
awaking  from  his  morning  sleep,  we  slipped  quietly 
into  the  nursery  together  to  await  events.  My 
twin  stationed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
ready  to  kiss  the  child,  while  I kept  out  of  sight 
at  the  bottom.  Presently  the  little  man  awoke, 
and  seeing  what  he  took  to  be  his  mother,  stretched 
out  his  hands  and  drew  himself  into  her  arms. 
Just  at  that  moment  he  saw  me  emerge,  his  lip 
fell,  a cry  of  terror  went  up,  and  turning  away 
from  me,  he  clung  shrieking  round  the  neck  of 
the  wrong  mother  ! It  was  diflicult  to  say  where 
the  divine  instinct  came  in,  more  particularly 
as  the  child  before  the  day  was  over  had  calmly 
accepted  both  mothers,  showing  no  more  favour  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other,  although  he  was  afraid 
of  strangers.  Dickens  was  against  any  theory  of 
divine  instinct,  and  thought  my  experience  con- 
firmed his  view. 

At  this  time  the  Fred  Lehmanns  were  living 
in  Westbourne  Terrace,  and  with  their  combined 
talents  were  able  to  gather  round  them  the  chief 
celebrities  of  the  musical  and  literary  world.  Owing 
to  early  friendship  with  the  young  Dickenses,  my 
sister,  Mrs.  Fred  Lehmann,  and  the  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Katherine  Dickens — Mamie  and  Kitty — 
remained  inseparable  friends  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  This  formed  another  link,  and  brought  us 
all  together  at  the  odd  moments  of  our  increasingly 
busy  life. 
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At  this  period  there  happened  to  be  living  in 
London  a lady  whom  all  knew  who  were  in  any 
way  associated  with  literature,  as  she  had  a craze 
for  knowing  literary  people  and  artists  of  every 
kind.  I need  not  mention  her  name,  although 
she  and  her  husband  have  been  dead  for  years,  as 
it  will  equally  answer  the  purpose  if  I call  her 
Susan.  Susan  was  a great  invalid  and  had  a 
ghastly  look,  and  although  unable  to  push  about 
bodily,  was  determined  to  be  known  among  the 
celebrities  she  idealized.  So  she  lay  on  her  couch 
all  day  embroidering  and  weaving  the  most  ex- 
quisite things,  which  in  due  course  found  their 
way,  accompanied  by  flattering  letters,  to  the 
various  objects  of  her  worship.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  at  my  sister’s  house  one  evening  every 
one  of  the  guests  sitting  round  the  dinner-table 
had  received  a present  from  Susan,  the  universal 
admirer  ! Although  it  is  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  I am  the  only  person  living  who  was  present, 
I remember  the  occasion  very  well. 

The  guests  were  (Sir  Charles)  Halle,  next  to 
whom  I sat,  Chorley,  the  musical  critic,  Charles 
Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Mrs. 
Procter,  and  ourselves.  The  party  was  quite 
informal.  Some  one  began  admiring  Wilkie’s 
beautiful  embroidered  waistcoat  (I  think  it  was 
Wilkie  who  had  the  waistcoat),  when  he  men- 
tioned with  great  pride  having  received  it  from 
Susan.  ‘‘  Oh,”  said  my  husband,  ‘‘  pray  don’t 
think  you  are  the  only  honoured  person ; look  at 
my  handkerchief,”  showing  the  initials  beautifully 
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embroidered.  Then  all  the  other  guests,  in- 
cluding host  and  hostess,  followed,  being  able  to 
mention  slippers,  smoking  caps,  etc.  Not  many 
years  after  this  my  husband  received  a confidential 
little  note  from  the  great  Susan,  asking  the  loan  of 
a small  sum,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  as  her 
husband  refused  to  give  her  a penny,  and  in  return 
for  the  loan  she  would  undertake  to  make  a codicil 
to  her  will  leaving  him  double  the  sum  with 
interest.  This  transaction  he  declined  to  touch, 
so  others  were  tried,  but  in  vain,  till  a well-known 
portrait  painter  feU  into  the  trap  and  advanced 
the  money.  His  wife  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
first  shock  they  received  was  the  arrival  of 
exquisite  presents  for  her  husband,  self,  and 
every  one  of  the  children ! The  second  shock 
was  the  death  of  Susan,  the  repudiation  of  the 
debt  by  Mr.  Susan,  no  codicil,  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  a mere  Will-o’-the-wisp  ! Thus  it  was  proved 
that  Mrs.  Leo  Hunters  are  dangerous  friends,  and 
‘‘  flatterers  the  worst  kind  of  enemies.”  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Lehmann  having  now 
determined  to  live  in  London,  took  the  artistic 
house  that  had  belonged  to  John  Philips,  the 
well-known  painter  of  Spanish  scenes,  at  Campden 
Hill.  This  drew  into  the  family  circle  Fred 
Leighton  and  many  of  the  leading  painters  of 
the  day.  Millais  we  had  known  previously  to 
his  marriage,  hence  his  cheery  greeting  whenever 
I entered  his  studio,  “Come  in;  I’ve  known  you 
from  your  cradle  ! ” 

^ Tacitus. 
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My  sister,  Mrs.  Rudolph,  having  been  born  a 
musician,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  also  a good 
linguist,  the  finely  trained  ear  enabling  her  to 
catch  up  the  characteristic  tone  and  accent  of 
every  language  she  spoke. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  struggling,  seething, 
strenuous  London  were  all  these  little  social 
centres  established,  each  with  its  own  power  of 
attraction,  and  like  the  planetary  system  all 
revolving  round  each  other. 

With  all  these  spheres  about  us  we  found  our 
own  particular  sphere  being  drawn  more  and  more 
away  from  the  Ideal  into  the  vortex  of  the  Real, 
for  in  the  course  of  our  profession  we  were 
launched  into  other  scenes,  and  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  sternest  reahties  of  life. 
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Few  people  outside  the  limits  of  medical  life  have 
the  least  conception  of  the  trials,  anxieties,  and 
responsibilities  of  that  profession.  In  the  course 
of  a single  day  every  physician  or  surgeon  of 
repute  is  called  on  to  go  through  all  the  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  in  every  known  degree.  He  is 
quick  to  perceive  the  danger-signals  that  have 
no  significance  for  others,  and  can  watch  the 
gathering  of  the  storms  while  the  sun  is  still 
unclouded.  In  a single  round  of  visits  and  con- 
sultations he  encounters  people  in  the  depth  of 
woe,  and  others  in  the  height  of  gladness,  thus 
drawing  on  the  emotions,  and  keeping  in  constant 
tension  every  sense  he  possesses.  His  success  in 
life  depends  not  only  on  judgment,  and  minute 
attention  to  detail,  but  on  his  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  each  individual  patient  according  to  tem- 
perament and  surroundings.  While  some  are 
grateful,  others  are  harassing,  and  draw  continually 
upon  the  patience.  The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
once  told  me  he  could  not  endure  the  clever 
patients,  for  they  worried  him  to  death  with 
their  pertinacity  and  ignorance ! Yet  all  has  to 
be  endured,  for  the  medical  man  cannot  choose 
his  own  patients,  they  choose  him.  Again,  there 
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are  circles  into  which  it  is  a privilege  to  enter, 
for  whether  from  the  sense  of  noblesse  oblige^  or 
otherwise,  the  bond  that  holds  the  patient  and 
doctor  together  is,  as  a rule,  that  of  confidence, 
sympathy,  and  respect. 

In  this,  the  first  year  of  our  restoration,  1864, 
my  husband  received  the  command  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  to  go  to  Darmstadt,  to  attend  her 
daughter.  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse.  The  child 
born  on  that  occasion  is  now  the  Grand  Duchess 
Sergius  of  Eussia.  The  following  year  he  was 
asked  by  the  family  physician.  Dr.  H.  Gueneau  de 
Mussy,  to  attend  H.E.H.  the  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
at  York  House,  Twickenham,  and  the  daughter 
born  then  is  now  the  Queen  of  Portugal.  This 
event  was  full  of  interest  for  the  royal  exiles  of 
France,  as  the  birth  of  this  Princess  started  the 
new  generation  of  the  lineal  descendants  from 
the  last  king,  Louis  Philippe.  The  old  Queen 
Marie  Amelie,  who  was  a daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  then  living  at  Clare- 
mont, and  was  immediately  brought  to  York  House 
and  carried  upstairs  to  see  her  first  great-grand- 
child. She  died  six  months  afterwards,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four. 

Thus  my  husband  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
meeting  and  talking  to  the  last  queen  of  France. 
The  new-born  child  was  named  after  her,  and  I 
still  possess  the  beautiful  box  (minus  the  bonbons) 
sent  to  me  by  the  Godparents  after  the  christening. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  allow  the 
mind  to  wander  away  for  the  moment  from  these 
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domestic  scenes,  to  go  back  to  1848,  that  stormy 
period  when  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  mother  of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolution,  “ alone  between  a tomb  and  a throne/’ 
‘‘  She  derived,”  says  Lamartine,  ‘‘  from  happiness 
but  mourning ; from  royalty  but  a perspective 
view ; from  maternity  but  cares.  She  was  in 
every  way  equal  to  her  destiny ; by  beauty,  by 
the  soul,  by  tears.”  Her  presence  in  the  midst 
of  the  mob,  her  paleness,  her  children  pressed  to 
her  heart,  her  imploring  look,  deeply  affected 
Lamartine.  We  are  told  that  during  the  crisis 
he  had  only  to  say,  “ Eise  ! You  are  the  widow 
of  that  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  virtues  and  whose 
memory  the  people  crown  in  you ! You  are  the 
innocents,  and  the  victims  of  the  throne’s  faults, 
the  guests,  and  the  suppliants  of  the  people,”  to 
have  turned  the  tide  the  other  way.^ 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  Eudolph  Lehmann 
was  in  Paris  during  this  revolution,  and,  only  a 
month  after  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  was 
invited  by  Madame  Lamartine  to  spend  an  even- 
ing at  her  house.  He  was  invited,  not  on  account 
of  politics,  but  purely  because  he  was  an  artist, 
for  Madame  had  a passion  for  art,  which,  alas, 
failed  to  develop  in  her  hands,  notwithstanding 
all  her  fostering  care.  She  was  the  only  woman 
present.  In  his  memoirs  Eudolph  Lehmann 
describes  seeing  a red  cotton  handkerchief  with 
the  President’s  portrait  printed  on  it  spread  over 
the  back  of  a settee  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 

1 “ French  Authors  at  Home,”  vol.  ii. 
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apparently  a welcome  token  of  his  momentary 
popularity.”  Grateful  mention  was  made  by  one 
of  the  guests  of  his  having  proposed  and  carried 
the  declaration  of  the  Kepublic  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  when  Lamartine  responded  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

I was  ill-disposed,”  he  said,  ‘‘  on  that  morn- 
ing. I had  a cold  and  no  voice,  and  on  my  way 
to  the  Chamber  I was  wavering  as  to  my  vote, 
when  in  the  vestibule  I was  met  by  the  widowed 
Duchesse  d’Orleans,  with  her  two  sons,  who  had 
courageously  remained  behind  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  Koyal  family  had  fled.  She  implored  me, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  use  my  influence  for 
a declaration  of  a Kegence,  pending  the  majority 
of  her  eldest  son,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  but  I would 
not,  and  could  not,  make  any  promise ; and 
entering  the  house,  I mounted  the  tribune,  and 
— as  by  a sudden  inspiration — proclaimed  the 
Kepublic.  It  was,  you  know,  carried  with  accla- 
mation.” 

A few  years  later,  Rudolph  Lehmann  was  again 
thrown  with  Lamartine,  owing  to  the  exhibition 
of  his  exquisite  picture  “ Graziella,”  in  the  Paris 
Salon,  1855.  Rudolph’s  friend,  Fred  Leighton 
(afterwards  Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.),  had  sat  for 
Lamartine,  who  was  represented  reading  his  poems 
to  Graziella,  the  fisher  girl  who  died  of  love  when 
he,  Lamartine,  left  her.  The  picture  was  well 
hung  and  excited  a great  deal  of  attention.  Dur- 
ing its  exhibition  it  drew  from  Lamartine  the 
following  letter  to  the  artist ; — 
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Me.  Eodolph  Lehmann,  a Eome. 

Pakis,  June  25, 1855. 

SiK, 

I owe  you  the  greatest  service  a writer 
with  the  pen  can  receive  from  a writer  with  the 
brush ; that  you  have  understood,  felt,  appreciated 
{accueille)  one  of  his  early  inspirations,  and  have 
illustrated  it,  giving  it  the  form,  colour,  and  life 
of  another  arfc.  Graziella  was  but  a dream — you 
have  made  her  a reality.  When  I say  dream  I 
speak  metaphorically,  for  nothing  in  that  episode 
of  my  life  is  imaginary  but  the  names.  I have 
no  doubt  that  had  you  witnessed  the  impression 
produced  upon  me  when  I found  myself  personally 
represented  in  a memory  thus  awakened,  you 
would  have  found  yourself  rewarded.  You  would 
have  witnessed  the  power  of  your  talent  in  my 
attitude  and  in  my  eyes.  I return  this  morning  to 
the  Salon  exclusively  for  your  sake.  Your  brother 
will  have  told  you  that  the  impression,  natural 
in  myself,  has  been  shared  by  a select  and  feeling 
public.  An  old  connoisseur,  very  hard  to  please, 
said  to  me  yesterday  that  in  those  rooms  you  were 
the  Petrarc  of  the  brush.  Your  fame  will  spread — 
poetry  and  love,  if  they  do  not  always  bring  a 
fortune,  bring  afc  least  glory  and  happiness  to  those 
who  begin  like  you.  I am  poor,  but  I should 
greatly  regret  to  see  that  picture  pass  into  hands 
other  than  mine  . . . but  what  I shall  always  be 
happy  to  proclaim  is  the  pleasure  I owe  you,  and 
my  gratitude  joined  to  my  admiration. 

Alphonse  de  Lamaetine. 
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It  is  strange  to  find  this  “poet  of  the  soul” 
humbly  pleading  that  he  was  poor.  He  had 
inherited  wealth,  and  also  had  acquired  riches 
through  his  wife,  but  died  poor,  impelled  by  social 
duties  and  philanthropy  to  be  generous  beyond  his 
means. 

Among  the  many  incongruities  of  ordinary  life 
it  is  not  a little  strange  to  find  a member  of  our 
family  even  indirectly  associated  with  this  memor- 
able epoch  in  French  history.  Again,  that  we 
should  have  been  thrown  at  one  time  with  Louis 
Blanc  socially,  and  later  find  ourselves  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  professionally  with  the  family 
whom  he  helped  to  drive  from  the  throne  of 
France ! 

With  the  present  generation  of  the  French 
royal  family  the  sense  of  grief  was  over,  but  the 
glory  of  the  past  remained  to  tinge  the  future 
with  undying  hope.  All  around  me  stand  many 
photographs  given  at  various  periods  to  my 
husband  and  myself.  In  the  centre  of  one  group 
is  King  Louis  Philippe.  There  are  also  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Paris.  There  is  also  a precious 
one  of  the  old  Queen  Marie  Amdlie.  The  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Chartres  and  their  children  at 
various  stages  are  also  represented,  and  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  d’Alen9on  with  an  infant.  She 
was  the  unfortunate  duchess  who  was  burnt  to 
death  in  the  lamentable  bazaar  held  in  Paris  a 
few  years  ago  for  some  charity. 
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Later  the  young  have  grown  up,  and  the 
photographs  include  the  present  Due  d’ Orleans 
as  a boy,  and  three  sisters,  in  1883,  each  signed 
expressly  for  myself.  When  the  exile  was  removed 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  France  once 
more  was  opened  to  the  royal  family,  we  received 
many  invitations  to  visit  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  hut 
the  opportunity  never  came  till  we  happened  to 
be  visiting  Paris  during  Easter  in  1880.  I find, 
however,  from  a letter  (undated)  written  to  my  aunt 
that  we  must  have  spent  a day  with  them  at  the 
Villa  Julie,  Cannes,  previous  to  this.  It  states : — 
“ We  went  to  breakfast  and  found  Dr.  and 
Madame  Henri  Gueneau  de  Mussy  there,  the  two 
young  princesses,  Marie  and  Helene  (afterwards 
Queen  of  Portugal  and  the  Duchesse  d’Aosta), 
their  governess,  the  secretary,  the  Due  de  Pen- 
thievre,  an  engineer  of  French  and  English  rail- 
roads, and  Miss  de  Perpigna,  lady-in-waiting  to 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  I sat  next  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  and  was  extremely  interested  to 
find  myself  discussing  French  politics  with  a man 
who  at  the  will  of  Lamartine  .might  have  been 
the  king.  He  was  anxious  to  know  what  people 
in  England  said,  so  I simply  told  him  what  I 
heard  in  a casual  way,  and  as  the  people  had  no 
particular  interest  in  French  politics,  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  hearing  their  observations. 
Then  he  told  me  things  not  in  the  papers;  for 
instance,  that  the  Government  had  left  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  in  active  service  in  the  navy  because 
it  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  remove  him 
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as  they  had  done  the  Due  de  Chartres  from  the 
army.  Then  we  spoke  of  the  Chateau  d’Eu  and 
all  that  he  had  done  through  science  and  art  to 
make  the  place  delightful,  and,  he  sadly  remarked, 
‘ now  that  we  have  made  it  so  perfect  to  live  in,  we 
may  be  banished  again  any  day ; we  cannot  tell.' 

‘‘  Two  or  three  minutes  later,  when  the  melan- 
choly fit  had  passed,  he  cordially  invited  us  once 
more  to  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  saying  how  convenient 
the  trains  were,  and  that  I might  shoot  a wild 
boar  in  the  forest,  for  ‘ the  Comtesse  herself  had 
shot  one  the  other  day  ! ’ 

“After  dejeuner  we  strolled  into  the  garden, 
where  the  Comte  gathered  a bouquet  of  camellias 
and  anemones  for  me  while  I hunted  about  with 
the  two  young  princesses  for  trap-door  spiders’ 
nests,  which  they  had  not  heard  of  before.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  were  none  to  be  seen,  but  they 
intended  to  pursue  the  hunt  out  in  the  wilds 
where  they  were  more  likely  to  be  found.  We  now 
took  leave  of  our  host  and  hostess,  promising  to 
return  at  four  o’clock  for  the  tea  party  expected  to 
assemble  at  that  time.  When  we  did  return  the 
party  was  in  full  swing.  We  were  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room  with  great  ceremony  to  be  laid 
hands  on  by  the  Comtesse,  who  forgot  to  be 
ceremonious  on  this  state  occasion,  and  amused 
everybody  by  the  cordiality  of  her  greeting.” 

The  great  feature  of  the  occasion  was  Gounod, 
the  composer.  The  engineer  whom  we  had  met  at 
breakfast  was  the  chief  singer,  and  had  the  soft, 
cultivated  voice  of  a professional.  He  and  the 
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Comtesse  de  Paris  sang  a duet,  Gounod  playing 
the  accompaniment,  after  which  he  played  the 
accompaniment  for  his  daughter.  In  outlying 
corners  a good  deal  of  fun  went  on  between  the 
young  princesses  and  the  three  young  daughters 
of  Lord  Sudley,  who  in  London  lived  at  the  corner 
opposite  our  house  in  Hertford  Street.  These 
three  pretty  children  are  now  the  Countess  of 
Airlie,  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and  Lady  Esther 
Smith. 

Not  long  after  this  (1880)  the  visit  to  the 
Chateau  d’Eu  came  off,  through  our  good  friend, 
Dr.  Henri  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  and  a very  pleasant 
time  we  had.  There  was  no  formal  party  to 
disturb  the  family  arrangements,  only  a few  gentle- 
men. 

An  Enghsh  servant  in  the  French  royal  livery 
was  sent  to  the  station  to  receive  us,  and  on  driving 
up  to  the  Chateau  we  saw  a group  of  servants 
awaiting  our  arrival  at  the  door,  and  beyond  them, 
in  the  hall,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris 
ready  to  greet  us.  They  then  led  us  along  the 
corridor,  which  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
interesting  and  amusing  little  pictures,  to  the 
Princess’s  private  sitting-room,  a perfect  model  of 
comfort.  Her  easy-chair  was  placed  near  the 
window  overlooking  the  garden,  and  beside  it  a 
little  table  draped  with  red,  and  covered  with  in- 
numerable pots  containing  jonquils  and  primroses 
from  the  woods.  On  another  table  close  by  were 
many  photographs.  Shrouded  from  common  eyes, 
and  seen  only  from  the  sanctity  of  her  own  easy- 
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chair,  was  a beautiful  likeness  of  her  sister  Mer- 
cedes, the  young  Queen  of  Spain,  who  died  while 
yet  a bride.  The  Spanish  crown  adorning  the  top 
of  the  frame  warned  off  all  intrusion.  Large 
writing-tables  gave  the  room  a practical  look,  while 
easy-chairs,  sofas,  ladies’  work,  children’s  toys, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets  made  it  a 
centre  .towards  which  the  family  drew  from  every 
quarter.  The  cabinets  along  one  side  of  the  wall 
contained  a great  many  interesting  orders  and 
relics  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  a boudoir  adjoin- 
ing had  the  furniture  covered  with  brocades  which 
had  at  various  periods  adorned  the  persons  of 
French  queens.  Among  other  relics  was  the  silver 
cradle  presented  to  the  Duchesse  d’ Orleans  by  the 
French  people  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  In  the  midst  of  these  touching  relics  of 
French  history  I would  spend  the  evenings  teach- 
ing Princesse  Marie  and  the  Princesse  Helene  how 
to  make  Tam  o’  Shanters  for  their  dolls ! ^ 

No  one  could  be  thrown  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  without  finding  that 
away  down  in  the  depths  of  her  character,  under  a 
surface  of  merriment  and  fun,  lay  a wealth  of 
sentiment  and  fine  feeling.  When  taking  us  a 
round  of  the  children’s  rooms,  we  noticed  over 

* Since  writing  these  words,  which  bring  before  the  mind  a scene 
of  quiet  domestic  life  and  perfect  peacefulness,  the  world  has  been 
shaken  by  the  appalling  tragedy  in  Lisbon,  which  has  deprived  our 
young  Princesse  Marie  at  once  of  her  husband,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  her  promising  son,  the  Crown  Prince.  Instead  of  the  innocent 
Tam  o Shanters,  she  is  racked  with  the  affairs  of  State  suddenly 
thrown  upon  her,  and  is  reported  to  have  replied,  on  being  asked  to 
take  rest,  I have  no  time  to  rest,  and  not  even  time  to  weep.” 
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every  bed  a portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mercedes,  with  a hit  of  her  wedding  cake  and 
orange  blossom  enclosed  under  the  glass.  Before 
these  she  was  speechless  I 

The  forenoons  were  passed  in  rambles  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  drives  for  myself  with  the  Princess. 
When  the  four  high-spirited  ponies  were  brought 
round  we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity  for  jumping 
in,  when  the  Comtesse  would  seize  the  ribbons  and 
away  we  would  go. 

The  dinner  hour  was  the  only  time  when  cere- 
mony was  observed.  The  room  in  which  we 
assembled  was  next  the  dining-room.  When 
dinner  was  announced  the  Comte  de  Paris  stood 
near  the  door  and  himself  did  duty  as  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  directing  every  one  where  to  sit.  I 
was  desu’ed  to  follow  the  Comtesse,  and,  being  the 
only  lady  visitor,  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next 
His  Eoyal  Highness  once  more. 

After  dinner  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Paris  to  carry  her  daughters  off  to  her  own  bed- 
room for  quiet  reading  and  prayers,  after  which 
they  came  back  to  the  sweet,  easy  domestic  life 
of  the  sitting-room  and  Tam  o’  Shanters  till  bed- 
time. 

One  evening  we  aU  strolled  off  to  see  the 
kennels,  which  were  beautifully  arranged.  Her 
Eoyal  Highness  alone  ventured  in  among  the 
hounds,  with  a whip  for  self-protection,  and  was 
soon  in  the  thick  of  a raging,  howling  storm  of 
dogs  all  leaping  round  about  her. 

On  our  way  back  she  suddenly  disappeared  into 
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the  bushes,  and  presently  emerged  carrying  a little 
fox  cub,  which  she  thrust  into  my  arms,  saying. 
There,  you  may  take  that  home  with  you  if  you 
like  ! ” As  I could  not  say  I exactly  liked,”  and 
did  not  see  my  way  to  accommodating  the  animal 
in  Mayfair,  she  considerately  took  it  back  to  its 
natal  earth. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  the  Comte  deter- 
mined we  should  see  the  basement  of  the  Chateau. 
We  had  already  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
picture  galleries,  which  contained  the  collection  of 
the  Grand  Mademoiselle,  and  with  all  the  winding 
staircases  and  mazes  in  which  we  frequently  lost 
our  way ; but  what  lay  underneath  all  this  proved 
still  more  bewildering.  Looking  back  mentally 
over  the  years  that  have  fled,  I can  dimly  see 
a series  of  kitchens  with  chefs  in  paper  caps,  and 
everything  culinary  perfect  about  them.  Miles  of 
vaults,  where  a thousand  soldiers  could  be  stowed, 
other  vaults  where  Guizot,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  sat  at  work  with  his  secretaries  during  the 
reign  of  the  last  king,  and  yet  other  vaults  con- 
taining the  engines  that  sent  hot  air  into  every 
room,  and  hot  water  to  the  various  bathrooms  and 
chambers. 

To  describe  all  we  did  and  saw  during  this 
charming  visit  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  my  story ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  we  felt 
carried  away  in  a stream  of  French  history  so 
vivid  that  the  intervening  years  seemed  lost,  and 
the  present  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  past. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  family  I was  presented 
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with  a gigantic  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  on  stepping 
into  the  carriage  found  a large  bundle  of  the 
double  primroses  I admired  so  much  when  driving 
through  the  woods  with  the  Comtesse.  On  reach- 
ing home  I found  the  bouquet  weighed  7 lbs. 
Next  day  I carried  off  the  primroses  to  Sherrards,^ 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  planted  them  in  various 
delightful  quarters,  whence  I am  told  they  have 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  county. 

* The  residence  at  that  time  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills. 
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While  private  practice  was  thus  opening  up  to  us 
a charmed  life,  and  affording  us  many  of  the  privi- 
leges that  radiate  from  royal  circles  and  carry 
with  them  an  open  sesame  to  other  fields,  there 
remained  the  seamy  side  of  professional  life  which 
seemed  to  hold  the  scales  even  between  shadow 
and  sunshine. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  husband’s  work  at 
King’s  College  Hospital  the  murmurings  of  dis- 
satisfaction concerning  hospitals  generally  were 
just  beginning  to  be  heard.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  true  modus  vivendi  of  disease ; all  was 
ephemeral  and  empirical.  In  these  days  we  did 
not  understand  scientific  cleanliness — that  is,  clean- 
liness under  the  surface,  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  that  all-important  local  cleanliness  which 
may  even  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  foul 
surroundings.  Neither  did  we  know  whence 
disease  came,  nor  what  disease  was  au  fond. 
Hospital  diseases  were  dreaded,  but  accepted  as 
inevitable. 

With  the  exception  of  small-pox,  all  manner 
of  infectious  cases  were  taken  into  the  general 
medical  wards.  Good  ventilation  through  open 
windows,  and  not  overcrowding  the  wards,  were 
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considered  sufficient  security  against  the  spread 
of  infection.  In  many  of  the  London  hospitals 
the  nurses  had  to  scrub  the  floors,  but  at  King’s 
the  patients  who  were  sufficiently  convalescent 
were  made  to  get  up  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
to  perform  this  office.  In  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing, rising  from  the  basement  to  the  top,  was  the 
lift,  which  en  route  stopped  at  the  door  of  each 
long  ward  to  deliver  the  dinners  or  whatever 
might  be  required  from  below. 

The  Nightingale  ward  for  maternity  cases  was 
on  the  top  floor  above  one  of  the  general  wards. 
Further  down  was  the  great  surgical  ward  of 
which  Sir  William  Fergusson  had  charge,  and 
below  was  the  post-mortem  room.  Everything 
would  go  well  for  a season.  Then,  for  some 
reason  not  understood,  joy  would  be  turned  into 
sadness,  the  prevailing  peace  would  be  broken, 
and  the  contented  faces  of  one  day  would  the 
next  be  “ scarred  with  the  crooked  autograph  of 
pain.”  One  significant  fact  stood  out  like  the 
index  finger  on  a sign-post,  pointing  to  the  door 
where  the  lift  came  up  as  the  point  of  danger,  for 
the  women  on  the  top  floor  who  lay  nearest  that 
door  were  invariably  the  first  stricken  with 
puerperal  fever. 

When  these  outbreaks  occurred  the  only 
remedy  known  was  to  close  the  ward  for  three 
months,  and  thoroughly  disinfect  before  opening 
it  again. 

This  unhappy  state  of  things  was  a source  of 
much  affliction  to  my  husband,  who  in  1867 
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addressed  a letter  to  the  Council  after  communi- 
cating with  Miss  Nightingale  on  the  subject. 
The  Nightingale  ward  was  consequently  closed, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  poor  women  should 
henceforth  be  attended  in  their  own  poor  houses, 
and  in  this  way  only  was  the  mortality  reduced. 

The  mortality  in  hospitals  generally  at  this 
period  was  so  high  that  a commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  reading  this  report  by  the 
light  of  the  present  day  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
the  greatest  experts  the  Government  could  com- 
mand at  that  time  were  only  groping  in  the  dark, 
like  every  one  else.  As  the  year  1863,  when  this 
report  was  issued,  is  a long  way  off,  and  might 
indeed  be  centuries  off,  I shall  quote  one  or  two 
passages  from  it^  for  the  sake  of  history.  ‘‘In 
Paris,  hospitals  are  government  establishments, 
consequently  every  one  who  is  poor  enough,  and 
sick  enough,  to  require  admission  is  sent  by  a 
public  officer  into  any  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
which  there  may  happen  to  be  a vacant  bed. 
Failing  vacant  beds,  additional  beds  would  be 
placed  in  any  hospitals  that  the  central  admini- 
stration might  choose.  The  hospitals  are  bound 
to  receive  all  cases  of  urgency,  hence  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  beds  containing  acute  medical  and  acute 
surgical  cases  all  mixed  together. 

“ In  London  matters  are  different.  There, 

Report  of  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  on  the 
Hospitals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1863. 
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hospitals  are  private  institutions  supported  by 
voluntary  contributors  or  governors,  who  alone 
can  give  letters  of  admission.  The  number  of 
beds  are  fixed  solely  according  to  the  salubrity 
or  convenience  of  the  hospital,  and  not  by  the 
wants  of  the  district ! ” 

They  (the  commissioners)  considered  that  the 
sanitary  defects  of  hospitals  were  not  the  sole 
cause,  probably  not  even  the  immediate  cause,  of 
“complications,”  or  so-called  “hospital  diseases,” 
because  “ where  they  became  endemic  there  must 
be  (not  merely  to  allow  of  their  spreading,  but 
in  order  to  heget  them)  an  accumulation  of  open 
sores  producing  what  is  termed  a “ traumatic 
atmosphere  y 

In  seeking  explanations  they  considered  that 
“ complications  did  not  necessarily  indicate  un- 
healthiness in  hospitals,  because  the  attack  of 
phagedcena  (ulcers)  might  have  been  determined 
by  the  constitution  of  the  patient ; the  occurrence 
of  pyoemia  might  have  been  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  particular  disease  under  which  the  patient 
was  labouring ; or  the  attack  of  erysipelas  might 
have  supervened  on  exposure  to  the  draughts 
which  are  so  common  in  our  hospital  wards.” 

Consequently  the  separation  of  erysipelas, 
pyaemia,  phagedaena  into  wards  apart  was  com 
sidered  quite  unnecessary ! They  further  advocated 
the  mixing  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  the 
same  wards,  and  regretted  the  formation  of  “ opera- 
tion wards,  as  it  was  simply  concentrating  the 
mischief  arising  from  acutely  suppurating  wounds ! ’ ’ 
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Still,  they  were  willing  to  admit  that  their  objec- 
tions were  theoretical,  as  ‘‘  no  particular  harm  had 
been  found  to  follow  the  custom  ! ” 

While  the  commission  admitted  that  nurses 
ran  certain  risks  from  infection,  and  “not  un- 
frequently  fell  victims,”  still  they  believed  the 
same  thing  might  happen  if  the  nursing  were  per- 
formed in  the  open  air  on  the  summit  of  a mountain ! 

Notwithstanding  this  report,  that  could  recog- 
nize no  immediate  connection  between  infected 
walls  and  mortality,  and  imagined  that  all  difl&- 
culties  could  be  overcome  with  good  ventilation 
and  improved  sanitary  measures,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  some  physicians  and  also  surgeons 
who  felt  that  beyond  all  this  lay  some  mysterious 
and  subtle  source  of  mischief.  Among  those  were 
Sir  James  Simpson  and  'my  husband,  who  were 
always  on  the  alert  to  gather  facts  and  make 
observations  for  themselves.  The  decisive  closing 
of  the  maternity  ward  at  King's,  and  consequent 
reduction  of  the  death-rate,  was  one  striking  fact, 
for  it  proved  that  the  women  did  better  in  their 
poor,  dirty,  unventilated,  insanitary  dwellings  than 
amidst  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  hospital. 

It  was  also  found  that  in  Paris  the  leading 
surgeons  had  to  hire  lodgings  outside  the  hospital 
for  their  capital  operations,  as  they  did  not  dare  to 
perform  them  within  the  walls  ! 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  my  husband 
by  Sir  James  Simpson,  shows  the  active  part  he 
was  taking  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  still  felt  to  be 
wanting  : — 
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52  Queen  Steeet,  Edinbuegh, 
February  3rd,  1869. 

My  Deak  De., 

Are  there  published  annual  reports — with 
accounts  of  the  results  of  the  operations — of  King’s 
College  Hospital  like  those  of  Bartholomew’s, 
St.  Thomas’,  etc.  ? If  so,  I should  feel  deeply 
obliged  by  your  forwarding  a set.  Or  if  you  have 
a superintendent  or  registrar  at  the  hospital  would 
he  kindly  send  to  me  a notice,  for  the  last  few 
years,  of  the  amputations  of  the  thigh,  leg,  arm, 
and  forearm  (no  joint  amputations),  and  their 
results  ? I have  got  returns  from  the  registrars 
of  most  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  those  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  etc.,  filled  up  as  in  the 
enclosed  printed  schedule. 

Do  I dream  or  not  as  to  hearing  you  state 
that  since  your  obstetric  ward  was  closed  you  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  its  air  might  have  been 
deteriorated  from  the  dissecting-room  being  placed 
two  or  three  stories  below?  We  are  to  have 
a discussion  on  maternities  next  week  at  our 
Obstetric  Society,  and  I have  promised  to  intro- 
duce the  subject. 

Love  to  the  Doctora  and  all  the  little 
Doctoroids. 

Yours, 

J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Now  this  very  year,  1869  (the  date  of  Sir  James’ 
letter),  was  a memorable  one,  as  it  was  the  year  in 
which  the  great  reformer,  Professor  Lister,  left 
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^ Glasgow  and  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
} in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  consequently 
1 became  a colleague  of  Sir  James  Simpson  about 
! eight  months  after  the  above  letter  was  written. 

! It  is  painfal  in  these  days  to  reflect  how  slow 
' . was  the  spread  of  knowledge  so  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  human  race.  The  key  had  already 
! been  found  that  opened  the  portals,  yet  the  way 
' } was  not  smooth,  the  light  was  not  clear,  and  those 
' whom  it  most  concerned  were  afraid  to  enter.  It 
I is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that  the  two  men, 
j Professors  Lister  and  Simpson,  who  have  done  so 
I much  to  alleviate  pain  and  avert  death  in  their 
\ respective  callings,  were  colleagues  at  this  time 
I in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Colleagues  they 
1 were  not  destined  to  remain  long,  for  the  follow- 
ing year  our  beloved  friend.  Sir  James,  with  all 
his  faculties  alert,  succumbed  to  angina  pectoris 
after  some  weeks  of  suffering.  He  therefore  did 
not  live  to  see  the  problem  fully  solved  which 
kept  him  rushing  about  to  all  the  great  cities  in 
i quest  of  the  longed-for  knowledge  concerning  the 
mysteries  of  hospital  complications. 

It  so  happened  that  in  March  of  this  year  I 
had  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  crossing  the  Channel 
' with  him  on  a boisterous  day  en  route  to  Paris, 
' whither  on  hospital  inquiry  he  was  bent,  and 
' where  he  intended  to  join  his  friend,  Mr.  Pender 
i (later  Sir  John,  M.P.),  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 
In  a letter  to  my  husband  at  the  time,  I see  that 
I suffered  considerably  from  his  devoted  attentions 
on  board.  When  he  saw  me  growing  pale  he  took 
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a box  of  chloroform  pills  from  his  pocket,  and, 
longing  for  a chance  of  trying  an  experiment, 
he  said,  “ Take  a pill,  darling.”  As  I could 
not  swallow  it  without  water,  he  sent  his  son 
Magnus  downstairs  to  fetch  some ; then  through 
the  winds  and  the  waves  came  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  “ Swallow  one  now,  dear,”  and  down  it 
went. 

Alas,  that  terrible  pill ! 


CHAPTER  IV 


To  pick  up  the  thread  of  our  story  again  we  must 
go  back  from  the  end  of  this  decade  to  the 
beginning,  to  see  how  the  change  came  about  that 
led  the  medical  world  from  darkness  into  light. 

It  was  in  Paris;  the  year  1860,  when  Louis 
Pasteur  was  awarded  the  prize  for  Experimental 
Physiology  by  the  French  Academic.  He  had 
not  studied  medicine,  but  among  the  millions  of 
human  beings  the  world  contained  there  was  just 
this  one  man  who  had  struck  the  right  vein  in  the 
course  of  his  chemical  studies ; brushed  aside  all 
obscurities;  disposed  of  false  theories  concerning 
spontaneous  generation;  and  determined  for  ever 
the  true  and  living  cause  of  disease,  that  secret 
which  had  been  withheld  from  all  doctors  through- 
out all  the  ages  of  the  world’s  history. 

On  receiving  this  prize  from  the  Academic  he 
wrote  to  his  father  confiding  the  news,  and  I here 
venture  to  give  the  following  passage  from  his 
letter : — 

God  grant  that  by  my  persevering  labours  I 
may  bring  a little  stone  to  the  frail  and  ill-assured 
edifice  of  our  knowledge  of  those  deep  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  where  all  our  intellects  have  so 
lamentably  failed.”  ^ 

1 “ Vie  de  Pasteur,”  by  R.  VaUery.Radot. 
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Without  laying  claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer 
of  germs  in  connection  with  disease,  for  there 
had  been  various  forecasts  from  early  times,  he 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  vast  importance 
of  micro-organisms^  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
and  the  first  to  study  and  work  out  their  true 
life-history,  and  bearing  on  the  things  round 
about  us. 

Great  though  his  discoveries  were,  and  decisive 
though  they  proved,  they  hurst  upon  the  world 
too  suddenly  to  find  a welcome.  They  were  too 
revolutionary  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unhindered, 
and  so,  while  he  was  imprisoned  within  a cordon 
of  opposition  which  he  had  strenuously  to  meet, 
the  dance  of  death  went  on,  and  the  world  was 
still  left  to  reap  the  penalties  of  universal 
ignorance. 

In  considering  these  complex  studies  it  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  him.  At  one  moment  he  is  in 
his  little  attic  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  where  he  is 
a Professor  of  Chemistry  in  receipt  of  a modest 
salary  from  the  Government.  Here  he  has  at  his 
own  expense  extemporized  a brewer’s  vat  for  his 
researches  on  yeasts.  Through  the  microscope  he 
watches  the  life-history  of  the  living  cells  ^ which 
convert  the  brewer’s  wort  into  the  pure  beverage 
we  call  ale.  The  change  that  takes  place  is  a 
chemical  one,  and  the  picture  now  before  us  is 
that  of  a human  chemist  watching  the  work  of 
Nature’s  chemists  in  a world  of  their  own,  many 

^ Pasteur’s  word  for  bacteria  in  the  early  days. 

The  Saccharomyces  cerevisise. 
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unsuspected  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  all  unseen 
by  the  naked  eye. 

It  was  a wonderful  study,  for  the  more  it  was 
pursued  the  more  was  the  fact  brought  home  to 
him  that  it  was  not  the  history  of  beer-brewing 
alone  that  he  was  watching,  but  the  life-history  of 
disease.  It  was  a world  within  a world,  alive  with 
beings  working  out  their  own  independent  lives, 
seeking  their  own  particular  nourishment,  multi- 
plying themselves,  and  living  or  dying  according 
to  circumstances  favouring  their  life  or  death. 

Under  the  microscope  he  saw  how  the  yeast 
cells  flourish  on  the  sugar  they  find  in  the  barley 
until  it  is  consumed,  but  in  consuming  this  ele- 
ment other  elements  are  set  free  which  are 
destructive  to  their  life.  They  die  just  when 
their  work  is  finished,  leaving  us  the  product  of 
their  existence  in  the  pure  fermented  ale. 

Up  to  this  point  all  is  well  for  the  brewer, 
but  in  the  course  of  a short  time  the  ale  becomes 
cloudy  and  sour.  All  was  mystery  till  Pasteur 
explained  that  in  nature  the  ale  is  simply  a 
putrescible  material,  and  that  the  living  germs 
which  cause  putrescence  are  everywhere  in  the 
air  round  about  us.  They  hang  on  the  walls  of 
the  brewery  ready  to  attack  the  beer.  They  are 
on  the  hand  of  the  brewer  when  he  plunges  it  into 
the  brew  to  feel  the  temperature,  and  accordingly 
he  directly  infects  the  beer  with  disease.  Having 
thus  studied  the  progress  of  the  desirable  organisms 
— those  of  yeast,  and  the  insidious  advent  of  the 
undesirable  that  cause  disease — he  was  further 
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bent  on  proving  to  his  opponents  that  in  high 
cold  latitudes  the  air  is  germless,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  decomposing  or  altering  putrescible 
things.  Hence  at  another  period  we  find  him 
climbing  the  Montanvert  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
He  had  to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain  in 
a hut  open  to  wind  and  rain,  and  sleep  with  his 
culture  flasks  beside  him.  He  threaded  his  way 
along  precipices,  his  mule  in  front  bearing  the 
precious  burden,  and  regardless  of  self,  supported 
the  case  along  the  ice-riven  ridges  to  prevent  it 
shaking. 

x\nd  what  is  this  mysterious  work  going  on 
now  that  he  has  reached  the  still  frozen  air  of  the 
mer  de  glace^  where  no  germ-laden  dust  from  the 
peopled  earth  can  reach  him  ? It  is  very  simple. 
All  that  Pasteur  does  is  to  raise  one  by  one  his 
little  glass  flasks  beyond  reach  of  his  breath,  then 
he  nips  off  the  long,  twisted  end  of  the  tubes, 
leaving  the  contents  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
few  seconds.  With  the  aid  of  a spirit  lamp  he 
hermetically  closes  them  again.  Within  the  flasks 
is  a putrescible  material  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared  in  the  laboratory.  It  consists  of  meat 
jelly,  or  gelatine  which  has  been  rendered  free 
from  all  living  germs  by  heating,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  preserved  from  germ-laden  air  it  will  remain 
clear  and  pure  for  ever. 

The  flasks  which  we  have  so  carefully  followed 
have  now  been  opened  and  exposed  to  the  Alpine 
air  at  a temperature  inimical  to  the  vitality  of 
germs.  No  harm  comes,  no  alteration  takes  place, 
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and  the  theory  of  his  opponents  that  decom- 
position is  due  to  the  sjyontaneous  generation  of  life 
is  crushed  for  ever. 

In  this  new  world  of  the  invisible  the  laws  are 
the  same  as  in  the  visible,  in  that  all  life  springs 
from  previous  life,  as  the  rose  from  the  rose,  and 
man  from  man. 

Pasteur,  full  of  triumph,  hastened  to  meet  his 
antagonists  at  the  Academie,  in  the  brewery,  or 
among  the  ripening  grapes  in  the  wine-growing 
countries.  While  thus  pursuing  his  labours  he 
was  compelled,  through  opposition,  to  lead  a life 
of  persecution  amounting  to  martyrdom,  for  men 
of  science,  still  wedded  to  preconceived  ideas, 
could  not,  or  would  not,  easily  relinquish  them.  In 
March,  1863,  he  told  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
who  always  took  a deep  interest  in  his  work,  that 
his  ambition  was  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  putrid  and  contagious  diseases.” 

Still,  in  1863  these  tidings  of  joy  had  not 
reached  the  various  medical  schools,  nor  spread 
beyond  the  battle-grounds  of  contention,  so 
suffering  and  death  continued  to  run  riot  in  our 
costly  sanctuaries  of  disease. 

But  to  return  to  Pasteur’s  letter  to  his  father. 
Surely  no  prayer  that  was  ever  breathed  met  with 
a more  direct  answer ; for  it  seemed  to  be  wafted 
through  the  air,  till  it  germinated  in  the  one  brain 
prepared  by  heredity,  circumstances,  and  scientific 
culture  to  receive  it.  Lister,  as  we  all  now  know, 
was  the  first  medical  apostle  who  believed  in 
the  word  of  Pasteur ; and  understanding  the  full 
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significance  of  his  researches,  Sur  les  corpuscles 
organises  qui  existent  dans  Tatmosph^e,”  applied 
them  to  surgery. 

In  following  Pasteur,  his  master  henceforth,  he 
had  to  share  with  him  the  burden  of  conflict  and 
opposition.  But  together  — as  was  truly  said 
some  years  later — they  formed  a brotherhood 
of  science  labouring  to  diminish  the  sorrows  of 
humanity.”  ^ 

Having  followed  Pasteur  in  some  of  his  wander- 
ings after  truth,  we  may  now  transport  ourselves 
to  Glasgow  to  see  what  Lister  is  doing  there. 

We  can  imagine  him  sitting  in  his  study, 
reading  with  close  attention  Pasteur’s  writings  on 
fermentation  and  spontaneous  generation.  He 
quickly  recognizes  the  analogy  between  the  open 
wounds  in  human  flesh,  and  all  other  putrescible 
material,  when  exposed  to  the  germ-laden  air. 
The  awful  fact  comes  home  to  him  that,  in 
common  with  the  brewer,  he  himself  is  the  carrier 
of  disease  ! The  veil  is  lifted.  He  sees  how 
dangers  to  life  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  his 
surgical  practice.  Hitherto  he  knew  not  whence 
the  stroke  came.  Now  it  was  revealed  to  him. 
He  found  a friend  in  his  father-in-law.  Professor 
Syme,  who  encouraged  him  to  discover  the  ways 
and  means  of  best  applying  the  knowledge  to 
surgery.  With  his  little  knot  of  students  he  tried 
his  first  antiseptics  with  compound  fractures  in 
1865.  Going  cautiously  along  the  new  line  of 
treatment,  he  watched  the  results  with  keen 

* “ Vie  de  Pasteur,”  by  R.  Vallery-Radot. 
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intensity,  and  modified,  altered,  or  proceeded  at 
discretion. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  attending 
even  his  earliest  efforts,  opposition  was  keen. 
Still  he  remained  content  with  his  little  band  of 
students,  who  were  quick  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  methods,  and  were 
ready  to  adopt  the  principles.  Lister’s  first  publi- 
cation on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Lancet  in 
March,  1867,  and  his  first  paper,  “ On  the  Anti- 
septic Principle  in  Surgery,”  was  read  in  the  same 
year  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  But  beyond  his  own  trusty  little 
band  of  disciples,  and  a few  stray  foreigners,  the 
news  fell  still-born,  for  his  Glasgow  colleagues 
passed  by  on  the  other  side ! 

In  1869  he  left  Glasgow,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  for  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  new  colleagues, 
with  one  exception,  were  ready  to  support  him  in 
the  great  revolution. 

From  this  time  the  good  seed  seems  to  have 
taken  root  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  the 
first  place  being  Copenhagen,  through  Saxtorph, 
a surgeon  who  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  visit 
Lister’s  wards  year  after  year  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  follow  the  progress  and 
adopt  the  new  methods  at  home. 

Another  disciple  was  Lucas  Championniere,  of 
Paris,  fcwho  visited  Lister’s  clinique  in  the  early 
days  at  Glasgow,  and  at  once  appreciated  the  full 
importance  of  the  new  methods.  Though  then 
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quite  a young  man,  and  without  hospital  wards, 
he  held  great  influence  through  persistent  advocacy 
of  the  practice  in  a journal  he  edited  {Journal  de 
Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  pratiques)^  and  by  con- 
tinual effort  in  that  way  at  length  induced  the 
French  surgeons,  one  after  another,  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

Meanwhile  Lister  was  bringing  himself  more 
closely  into  contact  with  Pasteur’s  work,  and  was 
carrying  on  independent  researches  in  bacteriology, 
when  the  Franco-German  war  was  declared.  He 
consequently  published  an  article  on  “ A method 
of  antiseptic  treatment  applicable  to  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  present  war,”  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  But,  alas,  there  was  no  organization, 
and  it  occurred  to  no  one  in  France  during  the 
first  battles  to  adopt  the  new  treatment.  Still,  all 
was  not  lost,  for  later  the  surgeons  of  the  Anglo- 
American  ambulances  at  Bazeilles,  notwithstanding 
difficulties  and  working  under  fire,  managed  to 
Listerize  wounds  with  great  success,  and  saved 
thousands  of  human  lives. 

As  a result  of  these  researches,  hospital  com- 
plications ” were  explained.  Thus,  not  long  after 
Sir  James  Simpson  was  in  his  grave,  the  appal- 
ling mortality  in  hospitals  was  understood,  and 
maternity  wards  in  general  hospitals  were  found 
to  be  impossible. 

Looking  back  to  these  early  days,  it  seems  a 
thousand  years  ago  since  I heard  a voice  at  a 
London  dinner  party  addressing  me  in  a cheerful 
and  easy  way  with  these  words,  What  have  you 
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to  say  to  this  great  question  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration ? The  voice  was  that  of  Lyon  Playfair, 
who  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  our  host  was  Mr. 
[ Erichsen  (later  Sir  John),  the  leading  surgeon  of 
’ University  College  Hospital. 

Now  the  words  spontaneous  generation  ” had 
I occasionally  passed  across  the  firmament  of  my 
i mind,  but,  like  Friends  in  Council,  had  conveyed 
nothing.  They  were  mere  words,  without  the 
\ power  to  illuminate  the  darker  recesses  of  my 
t brain.  I simply  thought  my  friend  and  former 
) foe  was  having  one  of  his  little  jokes,  so  turning 
;i  upon  him  a look  of  withering  scorn,  I replied, 

* “ No,  no,  Lyon,  it  won’t  do  this  time ; you  had 

better  ask  the  lady  on  your  other  side,”  which  he 
J immediately  proceeded  to  do,  and  with  equal 
j success ! I little  realized  the  fierce  battle  that 

t 

1 was  raging  round  this  little  joke,  and  that  it  was 
t destined  after  all  to  reach  the  dark  corners  of  my 
i mind,  and  spring  forth  everywhere  a living  reality 
( to  carry  light  along  aU  the  currents  of  medical 
I and  surgical  life. 


1 

i 
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While  my  husband  was  deeply  engaged  with  his 
hospital  work  and  all  the  anxieties  it  entailed,  I 
was  able  to  resume  my  own  hospital  duties,  which 
had  been  dropped  during  the  year  of  our  sorrows. 
My  experiences  were  somewhat  different  to  his, 
for  my  patients  were  all  children,  and  my  hospital 
a kind  little  home  which  has  since  developed  into 
the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital  of  vast  dimensions  in 
Great  Ormond  Street.  We  were  too  humble  in 
these  days  to  aspire  to  a Lady  Superintendent, 
hut  the  head  nurse  was  appointed  house-keeper, 
and  so  long  as  the  hospital  was  simply  a Home 
the  arrangements  did  very  well.  And  a delightful 
old-fashioned  house  it  was,  with  its  wide  square 
oak  staircase,  and  spacious  rooms,  where  the  erst- 
while owner.  Dr.  Mead,  of  Queen  Anne  celebrity, 
must  have  held  many  consultations  with  the  beaux, 
and  belles,  and  courtiers,  of  long  ago. 

When  I first  began  my  hospital  duties  my  twin 
was  alive,  and  we  formed  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
West,  the  founder,  two  of  a group  of  some  half- 
dozen  ladies  who  undertook  to  be  official  visitors 
during  alternate  months,  or  according  to  our  own 
convenience.  All  comments,  complaints,  or  sug- 
gestions, had  to  be  entered  in  a book  for  which 
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we  each  had  a key,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
strict  confidence  the  only  other  person  who  was 
permitted  to  have  a key  was  the  secretary,  who 
brought  the  book  before  the  committee.  Every- 
thing was  pleasantly  and  easily  managed.  We 
. never  felt  we  had  so  many  bairns  that  we  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  although  we  established  a 
creche,  and  consequently  had  a room  full  of  little 
> day  hoarders.  When  the  children  were  sufficiently 
convalescent  we  gathered  them  into  little  classes 
and  gave  them  little  lessons — for  it  was  before  the 
days  of  compulsory  education. 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  children,  for  although  they  were 
suffering  from  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  painful 
affections,  rarely  a cry  was  heard.  Even  when 
the  dressers  or  doctors  would  come  round,  and 
hurting  was  more  or  less  unavoidable,  they  would 
give  a smile  in  response  to  the  cheery  Billy  ” or 
‘‘Tommy,”  or  whatever  might  be  the  pet  name 
with  which  the  doctors  greeted  them. 

In  these  days  this  was  the  only  Sick  Children’s 
Hospital  in  London.  In  most  of  the  general 
hospitals  children  were  scattered  among  the  wards, 
so  that  the  teaching  of  children’s  diseases  was  a 
work  of  supererogation  so  far  as  method  and 
specializing  were  concerned.  As  it  was  my  hus- 
band’s duty  at  King’s  College  Hospital  to  give 
his  students  instruction  on  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood, he  found  it  extremely  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory to  fulfil  this  duty  simply  in  the  lecture 
room  without  a ward  for  clinical  instruction. 
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Fortunately,  he  got  over  the  difficulty  in  an 
unexpected  way  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Ealli.  While  my  husband  was  in  attendance 
on  his  wife,  it  so  happened  that  these  two  gentle- 
men were  thrown  a good  deal  together,  and  the 
conversation  turned  naturally  enough  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  teaching  students  how  to  deal  with  sick 
children  when  they  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  The  result  of  this  talk  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Sick  Childrens  ward  at  King’s  College 
Hospital  now  known  as  the  Pantia  Ealli  ward, 
established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  EaUi’s  father. 

Apart  from  the  two  great  events,  the  closing 
of  the  Nightingale  ward  and  the  opening  of  the 
Pantia  Ealli,  matters  were  going  on  much  as  they 
had  ever  done  before  at  our  hospital.  While 
Edinburgh,  Germany,  France  and  Denmark  had 
adopted  Listerian  methods.  King’s,  in  common 
with  the  other  London  hospitals,  stood  still.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1877  that  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  making  a change  in  the  staff. 
My  husband,  who  had  kept  himself  au  fait  with 
Lister’s  work,  and  who  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  his  bacteriological  researches,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  Chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery  now  offered  him  by  the  Council. 
Before  me  lies  a mass  of  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  most  of  the  letters  being  Lister’s  replies 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  asked  by  the  Council 
to  negotiate.  It  is  curious  to  recall  the  many 
difficulties  that  arose,  and  pleasant  to  remember 
how  they  gradually  subsided  and  finally  vanished 
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before  the  welcome  presence  of  the  new  master. 
At  one  moment  when  all  seemed  lost  we  tele- 
graphed to  Lister  that  he  must  breakfast  with  us 
next  morning,  if  possible,  to  meet  some  members 
of  the  Council.  He  consequently  started  off  that 
night,  came  to  a decision  at  our  breakfast  table 
next  morning,  and  forthwith  made  arrangements 
for  the  teaching  of  antiseptic  surgery  at  King’s, 
which  led  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  his  prin- 
ciples throughout  all  the  hospitals  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  VI 


While  medical  politics,  education,  and  hospital 
management  never  ceased  during  the  entire  course 
of  his  life  to  occupy  my  husband’s  attention,  he 
was  able  during  leisure  hours  and  holidays  to 
enjoy  the  many  privileges  with  which  the  path- 
ways of  medicine  are  so  liberally  strewn.  At  an 
early  period.  Sir  Charles  Locock,  at  the  Park 
Lane  corner  of  our  street,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Farre, 
at  No.  12,  both  in  full  practice  within  court 
circles,  seemed  to  regard  him  as  their  natural 
successor.  Beyond  the  professional  work  a 
pleasant  intimacy  was  established,  and  I have 
a vivid  recollection  of  Sir  Charles  having  what 
is  styled  a medical  ” dinner  party  at  his  house 
one  night,  when  my  husband  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  company  by  giving  them  the  riddle  of  the 
three-pint  can  to  solve.  It  was  this : A girl  is 
sent  to  the  well  with  a three-pint  can,  and  a 
five-pint  can,  and  is  told  to  bring  four  pints  of 
water.  How  is  it  done  ? 

Before  long  the  leading  physicians  of  London 
were  lost  in  thought  over  the  profound  problem. 
Some  were  at  work  with  pencils  on  their  linen 
cuffs,  others  were  elaborating  on  the  back  of 
their  menus,  when  it  dawned  on  my  husband 
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that  he  had  forgotten  the  answer.  He  felt  there 
was  no  time  to  he  lost,  matters  were  getting 
serious ; there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send 
over  to  me  for  the  answer.  Accordingly  some- 
where towards  midnight  I was  aroused  out  of  my 
first  sleep  to  take  in  a letter  marked  urgent.” 
Messages  coming  to  our  house  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  caused  no  surprise ; the  house  was 
^ accustomed  to  them,  hut  on  this  occasion  it  was 
not  a patient  who  was  ill,  but  an  assembly  of 
doctors  who  were  destined  to  spend  the  night, 
if  necessary,  at  the  other  end  of  the  street  in 
trying  to  find  out  how  that  girl  contrived  to  get 
four  pints  of  water  out  of  the  three-pint  can  and 
the  five-pint  can. 

I recognized  at  once  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
but  it  took  me  some  precious  moments  to  clear  my 
i brain  of  sleep  before  I could  send  the  answer. 

Mercifully  it  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  situation 
^ and  my  husband’s  reputation  among  his  brethren. 

Many  of  the  London  doctors  were  men  of 
c artistic  culture,  for  instance.  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
I Haden,  the  celebrated  etcher,  Sir  Felix  Semon, 
fi  well  known  as  a musician.  Dr.  Koherts,  who  sang 
f delightfully,  Dr.  Hahershon,  who  with  his  wife 
softened  the  hours  of  suffering  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
^ with  their  music  during  his  last  days.  Sir  Henry 
I Thompson  was  an  admirable  painter,  and  his  wife, 
8 Kate  Loder,  who  used  to  play  before  the  Queen 
'i  and  Prince  Consort  in  their  early  days,  was  a 
^ source  of  delight  to  her  friends.  Lady  Semon, 
3 Lady  Paget,  and  Lady  Haden  were  no  less  gifted 
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as  musicians  of  a high  class.  These  gifts  added 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  medical  social  life  and 
‘‘  medical  ” entertainments. 

Again,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell,  across  the  mill  pond,  were  delight- 
ing the  world  with  their  novels,  so  that  medicine 
as  a profession  could  hold  its  own  anywhere  in  the 
realms  of  culture.  The  days  of  the  barber- surge  on 
were  over,  and  since  the  army  medical  department 
has  been  placed  on  a better  footing  and  become 
‘‘  Koyal  ” it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a profession 
unworthy  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  In  Italy  and 
other  places  abroad  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession fill  some  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  state, 
while  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  raise  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  to  the  peerage. 

There  was  always  an  amusing  side  of  medical 
life  to  be  found  in  the  various  Congresses  that 
meet  annually  for  the  discussion  of  new  dis- 
coveries, and  subjects  that  have  developed  or 
advanced  since  the  previous  meeting.  There  are 
the  British  Medical  Association  meetings,  the 
International  Medical  Congresses,  hygiene  and 
demography,  the  Sanitary  Institute  annual  meet- 
ing, etc. 

It  was  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
that  we  met  Pasteur  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
held  in  London,  August  3rd,  1882.  Every  one 
was  inquiring  a day  or  two  before  the  meeting 
whether  he  had  arrived.  No  one  knew.  I hunted 
up  Dr.  Henri  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  who  had  recently 
seen  him  in  Paris,  to  ask  what  had  become  of 
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Pasteur.  He  did  not  know,  but  gave  me  the 
address  of  his  lodgings  in  Clarges  Street,  or  one 
of  the  streets  off  Piccadilly.  Meanwhile  many 
letters  were  lying  at  the  bureau  addressed  to 
Pasteur,  but  no  one  had  called  for  them.  The 
day  arrived,  and  no  one  had  seen  Pasteur  till  he 
entered  St.  James’s  Hall  to  attend  the  opening 
meeting.  One  of  the  stewards  was  leading  him  to 
the  place  reserved  for  him  on  the  platform  when 
he  was  recognized,  and  immediately  cheers  rang 
through  the  hall.  Perfectly  unconscious  that  the 
applause  was  meant  for  him,  he  turned  to  his  son 
and  son-in-law,  and  said  with  a little  uneasiness  : 

It  is  no  doubt  the  Prince  of  Wales  arriving ; I 
ought  to  have  come  a little  sooner.”  Sir  James 
Paget,  the  President,  explained  that  he  was  the 
person  being  cheered,  and  the  noise  was  so  great 
he  had  to  rise  and  bow  to  the  huge  assembly. 

My  husband,  having  now  been  introduced  to 
Pasteur,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  call  at  his 
lodgings,  and  drive  him  to  a garden  party  at  Sir 
Spencer  Wells’  house  at  Hampstead  later  in  the 
afternoon.  I had  longed  to  see  the  great  man 
with  whose  work  I was  familiar.  While  sitting  in 
the  carriage  waiting  for  him,  the  door  opened,  and 
out  came  Pasteur  limping  along,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Vallery-Eadot,  in  close  attendance,  trying 
all  the  time  to  get  him  into  his  great-coat.  There 
was  no  introduction,  no  ceremony ; Pasteur,  the 
least  self-conscious  man  in  the  world,  took  his 
seat  beside  me,  while  Vallery-Kadot  and  my  hus- 
band sat  opposite,  all  feeling  as  if  we  had  known 
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each  other  all  our  lives.  During  our  drive  I told 
him  of  my  recent  amateur  efforts  at  inoculating 
with  vaccine  lymph  our  sporting  dogs  in  Scotland 
against  distemper  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
kennels.  I had  flattered  myself  it  had  done 
some  good  in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Ah ! ” said  Pasteur,  and  the  control  experi- 
ment ? ” The  idea  of  a control,”  in  other  words 
the  ‘‘  proof,”  had  never  dawned  on  my  mind,  and 
without  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  estimation 
of  the  great  experimentalist.  After  this  we  saw 
a good  deal  of  the  Pasteurs,  who  seemed  to  look 
to  us  for  assistance  in  various  ways,  as  we  lived  so 
near.  It  was  in  this  way  a friendship  was  begun 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  Pasteur’s  life.  The 
family  friendship  still  continues,  and  is  hkely  to 
continue  so  long  as  any  members  of  the  two 
families  are  left. 

Two  years  later,  on  August  10th,  1884,  another 
congress  took  us  off  in  a body  to  Copenhagen.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  the  journey  trying,  as  there 
was  no  time — owing  to  the  crowd — to  get  break- 
fast at  Flushing  before  starting  for  Hamburg.  I 
had  a tea-basket  with  me,  and  doled  out  cups  of 
very  welcome  tea  among  my  friends.  Sir  William 
Gull  always  pinned  his  faith  on  cold  plum-pudding, 
which  he  said  had  a staying  effect  when  you  wanted 
to  get  on.  He  gave  me  some  in  exchange  for  the 
cup  of  tea,  so  that  we  managed  to  stave  off  actual 
starvation  until  we  reached  dejeuner  proper  further 
along  the  line.  At  Hamburg  we  fell  in  with  the 
Pagets.  At  the  end  of  our  journey  the  arrangements 
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made  for  our  reception  were  so  perfect  that  we 
had  no  trouble  about  custom  house,  carriages,  or 
lodgings ; but  at  one  or  two  places  en  route  one 
of  the  doctors,  who  had  some  interesting  speci- 
mens in  his  portmanteau,  got  himself  into  constant 
trouble  as  a “ suspect  ” travelling  under  cover  of 
the  congress  ! 

The  letter  I wrote  at  the  time  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Wills,  gives  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
doctors  contrive  to  blend  science  with  amusement 
on  these  occasions. 


“ August  \^th,  ’84,  Copenhagen. 

“ I am  so  utterly  fatigued  with  my  scientific 
dissipations  that  I have  to  write  this  lying  down, 
but  it  is  better  to  do  it  so  than  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  it  is,  of  giving  you  a screed.  Such 
a week  of  it  we  have  had ! The  weather  all  the 
time  being  delightful.  The  congress  was  opened 
by  the  King  and  Queen  on  Monday  last.  They 
are  the  youngest  looking  people  to  have  grown-up 
grandchildren  I ever  saw.  The  mother  speaks 
well  for  our  Princess,  for  she  is  slim  and  very 
bright,  as  well  as  young-looking. 

‘‘  16^A. — A fresh  start  as  I was  too  tired  to 
go  on. 

Well,  dear  Aunty,  the  ovation  we  have 
received  has  surpassed  anything  our  wildest  dreams 
suggested.  The  whole  of  Denmark  has  risen  to 
receive  us.  The  Government  voted  £1500  towards 
the  expenses,  and  the  railways  and  steamships 
are  all  at  our  service  during  the  congress.  On 
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Monday  we  are  to  go  over  to  on  board 

a beautiful  steamer  as  guests  of  the  company. 
The  whole  thing  is  magnificent,  for  it  is  a 
whole  people  receiving  us  for  the  sake  of  national 
honour.  The  Danish  doctors  have  organized  the 
sections  and  meetings  admirably  and  have  taken 
infinite  trouble  to  bring  together  everything  of 
interest  to  the  professors.  Then  the  wives  have 
formed  a committee  to  meet  the  ladies  of  the 
congress  every  morning  at  the  big  hotel,  to  place 
themselves  at  our  service,  and  organize  the 
pleasures  and  doings  of  the  day.  They  speak  all 
languages  amongst  them,  and  English  as  if  they 
had  been  educated  in  England,  although  they  have 
never  even  been  there.  They  formed  an  excursion 
for  the  ladies,  and  off  we  sailed  a hundred  and 
twenty  strong  in  a ship  with  all  the  colours  flying, 
to  a lovely  sea-bathing  place  on  the  coast,  where 
a superb  banquet  was  awaiting  us  in  a beautiful 
music-hall  built  of  wood  among  the  trees.  We 
had  just  enough  of  gentlemen  styling  themselves 
marshals  to  manage  the  rough  work,  and  give  us 
welcome  in  pretty  and  most  gallant  little  speeches. 
One  French  lady  got  up  to  return  thanks,  then 
felt  so  timid  that  she  thought  she  would  sit  down 
again,  but  the  marshal  sitting  next  to  her  gave 
her  encouragement  and  his  hand,  which  she  kept 
squeezing  until  her  speech  was  done.  I proposed 
‘ prosperity  to  Denmark,’  and  William  returned 
thanks  for  the  English  ladies,  all  being  too  shame- 
fully timid  to  do  it  for  themselves.  After  lunch 

' Name  obliterated. 
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ten  or  twelve  carriages  were  ready  to  drive  us 
through  the  forest,  which  is  like  Fontainebleau, 
and  then  our  ship  came  round  for  us  and  took  us 
home  after  a most  delightful  day. 

“ The  place  where  we  landed  was  all  en  fMe  for 
a prodigious  banquet  to  be  given  to  the  doctors  at 
five  o’clock  that  afternoon.  It  was  now  a quarter 
past  four,  and  thousands  of  people  were  lining  the 
docks,  which  were  kept  clear  by  the  police.  As 
no  hall  was  large  enough  to  dine  1200,  they  had 
built  a temporary  dining-room  on  one  of  the  docks, 
the  front  being  glass,  and  the  effect  that  of  floating 
on  the  sea  with  the  ships  all  sailing  by.  By  the 
time  the  guests  began  to  arrive  every  house-top 
was  covered  with  people  cheering  and  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  caps.  After  the  banquet  was 
over  numerous  barges,  gaily  decorated,  came  up 
to  carry  the  doctors  off  to  the  Tivoli  gardens, 
where  the  ladies  awaited  them  for  the  display  of 
t fireworks.  The  crowd  at  the  landing-place  was 
so  dense  that  we  could  not  get  near,  but  gradually 
/ we  all  came  together  and  had  a most  amusing 
a time  of  it.  All  sorts  of  games  were  going  on,  a 
c pantomime  which  was  very  good,  tobogganing  by 
c machinery  of  a most  violent  kind  up  as  well  as 
i down  hill,  a small  carriage  of  ancient  times  driven 
c by  a boy  in  fine  livery,  pigtail  and  all,  boats 
n supposed  to  be  at  sea  in  a storm,  balloons,  etc.  It 
i was  like  one  of  the  royal  f^es  of  old. 

The  other  night  we  dined  with  one  of  the 
] Danish  doctors,  and  that  interested  me  very  much. 
3 Each  person  had  about  ten  wine-glasses,  and  the 
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first  wine  served  was  old  port.  I thought  of 
Mrs.  Linton.  The  dinner  was  delightfully  cooked 
quite  in  French  style.  After  dinner  the  doctor’s 
sister,  who  keeps  house  for  him,  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  know  what  we  thought  of  it,  and  was 
far  too  simple  and  candid  not  to  confess  how  all 
the  neighbours  had  insisted  on  contributing  some- 
thing, silver,  flowers,  china,  which  accounted  for 
the  alarming  magnificence.  This  Dr.  Lowitz  and 
his  sister  are  extremely  kind-hearted  and  simple. 
Yesterday  I spent  a couple  of  hours  with  them 
alone,  and  he  showed  me  his  photograph  book, 
every  ‘ carte  ’ having  a history.  Among  many 
pretty  women  there  was  a very  ugly  man  whom 
he  described  as  the  haddest  man  he  ever  knew. 
He  was  the  janitor  at  the  college  and  had  charge 
of  the  dissecting-room,  and  was  so  given  to  drink 
that  he  drank  the  spirits  in  which  the  dead  bodies 
were  kept.  That  is  ghastly  enough,  but  what 
follows  is  more  so.  The  professor  complained  of 
the  dissecting-room  not  being  cleaned,  and  repeated 
sternly  that  ‘to-morrow  the  floor  must  he  washed.’ 
To-morrow  came,  and  the  man  was  found  suspended 
by  the  neck  in  the  lift  that  carried  up  the  bodies, 
and  on  his  breast  was  pinned  a piece  of  paper  with 
these  words  : ‘ the  floor  is  not  washed  ! ’ No 
more  ; he  was  dead. 

“ Yesterday  my  Roman  friend,  Tommasi  Cru- 
deli,  showed  his  microscopes  and  drawings  of 
malaria.  I went  to  see  them,  and  so  did  many 
foreigners,  and  the  joke  was  that  while  Tommasi 
explained  things  to  the  Germans  and  French  he 
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made  me  demonstrate  to  the  English,  which  was 
great  fun.  He  has  now  engaged  me  as  his  assis- 
tant for  the  next  Congress. 

‘‘  It  would  he  quite  impossible  to  tell  you 
everything  that  we  have  seen  and  done  in  a week. 
The  place  itself  reminds  me  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  broad  handsome  streets  paved  with  stone. 
The  language  is  like  broad  Scotch  and  German 
mixed  up  together.  The  English  Minister  and 
his  wife,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Vivian,  have  been  very 
kind  to  us,  offering  us  rooms  at  the  embassy  and 
asking  us  to  spend  a few  days  with  them  in  the 
country.  We  had  letters  to  them  from  Lord 
Granville  and  Lady  Boughton.  The  first  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Gosling,  is  a charming  fellow,  and  has 
two  remarkably  handsome  daughters.  We  lunched 
there  yesterday.  Sir  Bruce  Seton  introduced  us 
to  him.  Then  Mr.  Kaikes,  the  under  secretary, 
was  at  Cambridge  with  Bob  and  the  Lehmanns, 
and  has  also  been  very  friendly.  The  Vivians  gave 
us  a garden  party,  and  invited  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Congress.  Pasteur  and  his  wife 
and  family  receive  great  honour. 

“ 11  th. — Last  night  we  wound  up  the  proceed- 
ings with  a ball,  the  doctors  dancing  wildly.  We 
sat  in  a box  above  and  looked  down  upon  the  most 
amusing  scene.  In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for 
the  dancing  the  marshals — decked  in  Danish  scarves 
— -joined  hands  in  a long  line  and  went  running 
merrily  forward,  driving  all  before  them.  As  they 
proceeded  the  couples  all  bounded  into  the  space 
behind  and  danced  really  like  mad  creatures,  for 
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the  music  was  so  quick  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves. Professor  von  Esmarck  (who  married  Prince 
Christian’s  sister)  danced  tremendously,  although 
he  is  grey  and  the  gravest  of  the  grave  to  look  at. 
He  was  one  of  my  pupils  over  the  microscopes.” 

After  a most  enjoyable  and  interesting  week 
we  went  forth  on  our  travels  to  Stockholm, 
Helsingfors,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  thence 
home  by  the  German  Bads. 

Lord  Granville,  who  was  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  had  kindly  given  us  private  intro- 
ductions to  the  Embassies,  and  as  we  had  met  the 
doctors  of  these  various  places  at  the  Congress, 
they  had  arranged  to  show  us  everything  we 
desired  to  see  in  the  way  of  hospitals. 

Stockholm  we  found  a most  charming  place, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Life 
was  made  extremely  pleasant  to  us  socially,  and 
there  was  an  endless  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
marvellous  museums  and  antiquities.  A great 
feature  of  the  place  is  going  excursions  up  the 
river,  and  one  day  we  set  off  to  visit  the  king’s 
palace  and  grounds,  which  was  one  of  the  things 
for  tourists  to  do.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  in 
the  least  that  their  Majesties  the  king  and  queen 
were  there  in  residence ; the  grounds  were  open 
to  all.  On  board  the  boat  there  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  royal  princes  going  home  with  his 
tutor,  and  as  my  husband  had  only  the  previous 
night  been  introduced  to  the  latter,  they  fraternized 
at  once.  When  rippling  along  on  this  sunny  day 
my  husband  greatly  interested  the  tutor  by  telling 
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him  how  we  came  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
at  a garden-party  at  Marlborough  House  three 
weeks  previously.  About  an  hour  later,  while 
resting  in  the  grounds,  we  observed  a servant  of 
the  palace  hunting  eagerly  about  till  he  came  up 
to  us,  and  finding  we  were  the  people  of  his  quest, 
delivered  a message  from  his  Majesty  to  say  he 
desired  to  receive  us. 

When  we  were  ushered  into  his  presence  by 
one  of  the  equerries  he  greeted  us  with  the 
utmost  cordiahty,  and  expressed  great  disappoint- 
ment that  we  had  not  brought  our  daughter  (now 
Flora  Dugdale),  after  whom  he  made  special 
inquiries,  having  met  her  also  at  the  garden-party. 
He  kindly  expressed  regret  that  the  queen  had 
just  gone  out  for  her  drive.  After  some  interest- 
ing conversation,  and  telling  him  all  about  the 
Congress  at  Copenhagen,  he  mentioned  that  there 
was  a Congress  of  Lawyers  going  on  at  Stock- 
holm, and  he  expected  to  entertain  700  of  them 
at  the  palace  that  evening.  “Come,”  he  said  in 
a pleasant  way,  rising  from  his  chair,  “let  us  go 
and  see  how  they  are  getting  on  with  the  pre- 
parations; I am  sure  you  would  like  to  see  the 
pictures.”  So  away  we  were  taken,  through  lovely 
rooms  and  endless  galleries,  having  our  attention 
drawn  to  everything  of  special  interest  by  our 
most  charming  and  enlightened  cicerone.  Upstairs 
long  rooms  were  being  laid  out  for  the  refresh- 
ments, and  it  was  amusing  to  see  that  as  the 
king  entered  by  one  door  the  menials  respectfully 
retired  by  another  in  the  distance.  More  than 
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an  hour  passed  before  we  took  leave  of  the  king, 
who  desired  kind  messages  to  our  daughter,  and 
sent  us  off  rejoicing  under  the  gracious  affability 
he  had  shown  us. 

When  we  reached  Helsingfors  a few  days  later 
it  was  getting  dark,  but  the  chief  physician  of 
the  great  hospital  was  awaiting  our  arrival  at 
the  station,  and  after  escorting  us  to  our  hotel, 
where  we  dined,  he  took  us  off  in  a drosky  over 
bone-splitting  roads  till  we  reached  the  object  of 
our  visit.  Here  we  met  with  the  first  of  various 
surprises  awaiting  us,  the  surprise  now  being  to 
find  in  humble  little  Finland  a hospital  far  in 
advance  of  anything  we  could  show  within  our 
own  proud  British  Isles. 

In  the  way  of  teaching  everything  was  as 
perfect  as  modern  principles  could  make  it;  the 
treatment  was  strictly  Listerian,  and  the  laws  of 
sanitation  admirably  carried  out.  By  the  time 
we  visited  the  wards  it  was  nearly  midnight,  and 
it  was  curious  in  the  dim  light  to  see  the  women 
sleeping  on  plank  beds,  showing  the  clear  outline 
of  their  figures  as  they  lay,  without  any  of  the 
adjuncts  of  luxury.  There  was  nothing  penal  in 
this;  it  was  simply  because  the  peasants  were 
accustomed  to  -nlank  beds  at  home  and  preferred 
them  because  they  were  clean.  The  little  infants 
were  all  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  lay  in  cribs  round 
the  walls,  while  the  mothers  occupied  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ward. 

At  St.  Petersburg  it  was  arranged  that  we  were 
to  visit  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine’s  hospital  on 
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a certain  day,  and  on  arriving  were  received  in  great 
state  by  the  chief  physician  and  other  members 
of  the  staff.  I was  presented  with  a bouquet, 
and  felt  I was  receiving  royal  honours.  The  staff, 
one  and  all,  wore  white  hospital  wrappers  over 
their  ordinary  garments,  and  presented  a curious 
appearance  as  they  stood  in  ghostly  array,  radiantly 
pleased  to  receive  us.^  The  matron  and  nm’ses 
were  all  in  white  dresses,  cut  a la  princesse  with- 
out folds  or  trimmings  of  any  kind.  The  material 
was  batiste,  which  could  be  washed  as  easily  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  An  outside  pocket,  a watch- 
pocket,  and  a row  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  down 
the  front  were  allowed  for  practical  purposes,  but 
no  stiff  linen  cuffs,  collars,  brooches,  rings,  or 
chatelaines  permitted.  The  dresses  were  short 
to  clear  the  ground.  These  tidy  white  dresses 
presented  a neatness,  common-senseness,  and 
daintiness  sadly  wanting  in  our  hospitals  at  home. 

This  hospital  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
carefully  regulated  in  the  world,  and  enjoys  a 
special  interest  in  having  been  one  of  the  first 
to  adopt  the  reforms  brought  about  through  the 
teachings  of  Lister.  My  husband  in  the  paper  he 
wrote  on  these  hospital  visits  gave  the  statistics 
showing  how  the  mortality  fell  to  OT  per  100, 
after  the  hospital  was  modernized. 

In  this  hospital,  which  was  remodelled  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  leading  physician,  Lazare- 
witch,  there  were  separate  rooms  for  every  patient, 
and  careful  provision  was  made  for  isolating  the 

White  overalls  are  now  universally  adopted  in  our  own  country. 
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various  sections,  so  that  no  germs  of  disease  could 
be  carried  from  one  part  to  another.  The  keys  of 
communication  were  only  permitted  to, the  heads 
of  departments,  and  even  the  domestic  offices  were 
shut  off  by  locked  doors. 

Warmth  and  adequate  ventilation  were  kept 
up  by  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  so  managed  that 
the  air  could  be  constantly  changed  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  flues. 

Throughout  the  whole  hospital  the  most 
perfect  cleanliness  was  observed. 

As  soon  as  a room  became  vacant  it  was  at 
once  stripped,  and  a series  of  water-jets  turned  on 
to  flush  the  walls  and  floors,  which  were  made  of 
mosaic  and  concrete.  As  the  floors  sloped  towards 
a drain  or  gutter,  which  carried  the  fluid  away 
outside,  the  surface  of  the  concrete  soon  dried 
and  was  then  perfectly  clean.  Every  apartment 
and  corridor  was  furnished  with  its  water  supply 
of  this  kind,  and  by  a simple  contrivance  it  could 
be  made  instantly  available  in  case  of  fire. 

Across  the  gardens  were  the  latrines  for  the 
domestics,  and  some  distance  away  from  these  on 
the  same  side  the  laundries.  The  conduct  of 
these  laundries  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
aseptic  ' system.  All  soiled  linen  and  washing 
materials  were  first  soaked  in  tubs  of  disinfecting 
fluid,  and  then  passed  on  through  different  rooms 
for  drying  and  pressing,  etc.,  until  they  were  ready 
for  the  linen  store  again.  Each  laundry-woman 
had  her  assigned  duties,  and  had  a room  allotted 
to  her  near  her  work. 
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As  a result  of  this  careful  management  we 
ascertained  that  during  the  last  three  years  there 
had  been  only  one  death  from  puerperal  fever  in 
the  whole  establishment,  and  this  was  in  the  case 
of  a woman  who  was  brought  in  hopelessly  ill 
and  died  three  days  later. 

A few  years  later  I had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  another  iiiaternite  hospital,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  a state  of  transition  from  darkness  to 
light.  It  was  built  in  1625,  and  was  well  known 
in  history  as  the  Abbaye  de  Port  Royal  de  Paris. 
As  a convent  it  went  through  many  vicissitudes 
and  changes,  owing  to  religious  persecutions  and 
political  revolutions. 

It  was  here  that  Mademoiselle  de  Eontanges, 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  (Marie  Angelique  of 
religion)  died  in  1681,  and  it  was  also  here,  or  at 
the  country  branch,  that  Madame  de  Montespan — 
another  mistress  of  the  same  monarch — found 
refuge  during  her  exile  from  the  Court.  In  1790 
it  became  a prison,  and  in  1814  a birthplace  for 
the  human  poor.  Hence  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
divine  exaltation,  of  human  tears,  of  earthly  fears, 
and  every  kind  of  suffering  arising  from  various 
causes  incidental  to  life. 

It  was  during  my  visit  to  Paris  in  1888  that  I 
received  a letter  from  my  husband  asking  me  to 
go  and  see  Dr.  Tarnier’s  hospital,  as  he  and  that 
distinguished  French  physician  had  been  corre- 
sponding on  a subject  which  had  special  interest 
for  both.  After  making  an  appointment  I duly 
arrived  at  ‘‘La  Maternity,”  the  once  interesting 
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old  convent  of  Port  Eoyal.  I was  accompanied 
by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cruicksbank,  he  having 
been  the  first  man  to  establish — and  at  his  own 
cost — a Pasteur  laboratory  in  our  country,  in 
connection  with  his  chair  at  King's  College. 

Dr.  Tarnier,  the  matron,  and  assistant,  were 
awaiting  our  arrival  in  one  of  the  old  convent 
cells,  with  my  husband’s  book  on  the  table  open 
at  Tarnier’s  illustration  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and,  to  make  all  quite  clear,  the 
original  “abnormality,”  preserved  in  spirits,  was 
lying  beside  it ! Having  done  my  duty  so  far  as 
the  raison  d'etre  of  my  visit  was  concerned,  we 
were  taken  to  the  lecture  theatre,  where  all  the 
pupils — the  sages  femmes  of  the  future — were 
drawn  up,  each  with  a book  in  her  hand,  ready 
to  bid  us  welcome.  These  forty-five  pupils  had 
been  specially  summoned  to  do  honour  to  the 
occasion.  When  the  reception  was  over  they 
all  stepped  down  in  single  file,  and  marched  off 
through  the  cloisters  at  one  side,  while  we  retired 
down  the  cloisters  the  other  way.  The  effect  was 
extremely  picturesque.  Each  cell  we  saw,  as  we 
passed  along,  contained  a mother  and  infant. 

Upstairs  in  the  large  ward  there  were  many 
new-made  mothers,  and  incubators  in  various 
directions  containing  the  more  weakly  of  the 
human  chicks.  Dr.  Tarnier  was  the  first  to 
establish  these  incubators  or  couveuses,  and  there- 
by saved  many  lives  to  France.  We  saw  two  of 
these  infants  being  fed  in  a curious  way  with  their 
own  mother’s  milk,  which  was  directed  down  a 
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long  tube  straight  into  the  stomach  of  the  child. 
I thought  the  infants  would  be  choked,  but  the 
nurses  managed  to  insert  the  tube  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  the  babes  did  not  seem  to 
object. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  from  this  convent 
the  nuns  were  brought  out  for  execution  during 
The  Terror. 

As  a convent  it  must  have  been  bad,  as  a 
prison  a thousand  times  worse,  and  as  a maternite 
nothing  could  have  been  worse,  the  air  being  kept 
pure  only  by  disinfectants.  Dr.  Tarnier,  alive  to 
the  evils,  never  rested  till  a new  one  was  built  in 
the  same  grounds.  Since  the  death  of  Tarnier 
the  old  convent  has  receded  away  into  the  past 
(we  were  told  it  would  be  pulled  down),  and  the 
new  hospital  is  now  known  as  The  Chnique 
Tarnier.  The  sages  femmes  no  longer  live  out, 
but  go  through  their  studies  under  the  roof  as 
pensionnaires  for  two  years,  and,  instead  of  forty- 
five,  their  numbers  have  now  reached  one  hundred. 

In  this  new  hospital  the  first  attempt  was 
made  in  Paris  for  the  isolation  of  maternity 
cases  into  separate  cells  or  apartments,  on  the 
principles  of  Pasteur. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  see  how  it  fared 
with  the  first  hospital  built  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Pasteur’s  disciples,  after  the  master 
had  gone  to  his  rest. 

Thanks  to  the  magnificent  benefactions  left  to 
the  Institute  by  Mesdames  Hirsch  and  Boucicaut, 
the  funds  were  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  modern 
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science.  This  hospital  was  designed  with  the 
object  of  bringing  together  under  one  roof  every 
known  infectious  disease ! 

Each  disease  was  to  be  judged,  isolated,  and 
treated  according  to  its  own  requirements.  There 
was  to  be  no  confusion  of  diseases,  no  confusion 
of  ideas.  If  the  difficulties  were  appalling,  the 
regulations  were  strict,  the  discipline  severe.  It 
was  not  a mere  matter  of  building  walls  to  attract 
the  eye,  it  was  a matter  of  educating  and  training 
an  army  to  be  always  in  the  front,  ready  to  meet 
the  subtleties  of  the  enemy,  or  enemies,  bursting 
forth  at  every  point.  The  generals  of  this  strange 
army  had  to  live,  to  move,  and  if  possible  to  have 
their  being,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  more  terrible 
than  those  inflicted  by  the  most  deadly  weapons 
of  modern  warfare.  They  had  to  depend  on 
minute  attention  to  detail  for  their  existence. 
The  harnessing  of  Niagara  was  nothing  to  this 
harnessing  of  active  disease. 

Having  obtained  permission  from  my  friends  of 
the  Institute,  I was  bent  on  seeing  the  workings 
of  this  place  for  myself,  and  accordingly  passed 
across  the  Rue  Dutot  and  entered  the  gateway 
leading  into  the  beautiful  grounds  of  this  hospital. 
Within  these  grounds  were  five  buildings,  the  first 
a chemical  laboratory  in  which  disease  was  studied 
at  first  hand.  The  next  was  a new  cellular  hospital 
not  yet  opened.  The  third  was  the  object  of  my 
quest,  the  hospital  now  in  the  grip  of  every  kind 
of  infectious  disease. 

Here  I was  received  in  the  Salle  d'entree  by  the 
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Mademoiselle  d’Ornellas,  Soeur  Marie-Catherine, 
Superieure  de  I’hopital  Pasteur,  the  Sisterhood 
that  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny. 

It  was  her  duty  to  train  all  the  nurses  herself 
on  the  most  approved  principles.  After  some 
interesting  conversation  with  this  interesting 
woman,  one  of  the  Sisters  was  called  to  equip 
me  for  entrance  into  the  precincts  of  living  disease. 
Adorned  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  I soon  found 
myself  in  the  men’s  ward  on  the  ground  floor 
with  my  companion  the  Sister,  also  in  white, 
explaining  everything  to  me.  There  was  glass 
everywhere.  Along  each  side  of  the  central 
passage  down  which  we  slowly  moved  were  the 
patients,  each  one  confined  within  a glass  cell. 
So  strange  was  the  story  told  by  my  companion 
that  I began  to  think  all  was  a dream,  and  that 
we  were  wandering  about  in  a miniature  crystal 
palace  of  disease,  with  the  angels  of  death  and 
of  life  hovering  around,  hut  with  nothing  to 
fear.  Science  was  the  mighty  guardian  over  all. 
Presently  I was  aroused  from  my  dream  by  finding 
a young  man  in  one  cell,  and  a hoy  in  the  next, 
playing  cheerfully  with  one  another  through  the 
dividing  glass  with  all  the  light-heartedness  of  the 
French.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  could  neighbour- 
ing patients  meet  for  a little  frolic. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  ward  we  came  upon 
a glass  room  where  two  or  three  children  sufi’ering 
from  the  same  malady  could  be  treated  together. 

In  the  event  of  death  approaching,  the  patients 
are  screened  from  view.  On  certain  days  they  are 
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allowed  visits  from  relations  or  friends,  but  such 
visitors  are  confined  to  the  outside  balconies, 
where  the  warmest  of  greetings  have  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  chill  medium  of  inexorable 
glass ! 

I was  told  that  on  one  occasion — in  the  early 
days — a convalescent  patient  was  found  developing 
another  disease,  a new  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  which  caused  no  httle  commotion  among 
the  staff.  The  inquiry  into  this  revealed  the  fact 
that  on  the  cord  of  the  window-blind  the  vital 
cause  was  found.  This  innocent-looking  cord  had 
not  been  sufficiently  disinfected ! 

At  this  point  I must  leave  the  interior  of  the 
hospital  to  come  back  to  it  from  the  Salle  des 
entrees  of  the  patients. 

I have  mentioned  five  buildings,  and  have 
noticed  three.  Another  is  the  pretty  house  of 
the  resident  physician,  Dr.  Louis  Martin,  the  other 
is  the  pavilion  of  consultation.  The  entrance  to 
this  is  from  another  street  parallel  with  the  Bue 
Dutot,  which  skirts  the  opposite  end  of  the  grounds. 
Into  this  pavilion  the  sick  enter,  and  are  passed 
into  the  receiving-room.  Here  the  patient  is  taken 
in  hand  by  two  nurses  clothed  in  fresh  overalls. 
I shall  now  give  Dr.  Martin’s  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings (published  in  the  Bulletin  Medical  in 
August,  1900),  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern : — 

To  begin  with,  a rolling  bed  is  got  ready  to 
take  the  patient  to  his  room.  The  bed  is  of  iron, 
with  linen  cushions  covered  with  india-rubber. 
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On  this  is  placed  a blanket  and  quilt.  As  soon 
as  the  bed  is  ready  the  patient  is  undressed,  and 
all  his  clothes  are  put  in  a cylinder  sixty  centi- 
metres high  and  forty  in  diameter,  which  is  closed 
by  a lid. 

“ In  this  manner  the  spread  of  microbes  and 
vermin  is  avoided.  The  patient,  having  put  on  a 
linen  nightshirt,  gets  into  the  rolling  bed.  He  is 
completely  covered  up  with  the  blanket  and  quilt, 
and  taken  to  his  cell.  But  before  this  is  done, 
the  nurses,  after  having  washed  their  hands  in 
a disinfectant  {au  sublime)^  take  down  from  his 
parents  full  particulars  about  the  patient,  his  posi- 
tion, trade,  etc.,  and  after  having  made  the  said 
parents  or  relations  wash  their  hands  in  a dis- 
infectant they  are  sent  away.  Of  course,  both 
parties  are  given  the  means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  one  another. 

“ In  the  case  of  small-pox,  the  parents  are 
immediately  vaccinated,  and  they  leave  the  hospital 
without  passing  through  the  waiting-room. 

This  done,  the  nurses’  duties  are  over  for 
the  moment,  and  they  are  free  to  take  off  their 
overalls.  A manservant,  after  putting  on  an  over- 
all, now  rolls  the  patient  to  the  cell  he  is  to  occupy. 

‘‘  This  same  man  then  returns  at  once  to 
the  receiving-room  {Salle  des  entrants)^  which  ho 
washes,  as  also  the  chair  and  bed,  with  a solution 
of  ‘Eau  de  Javol’ — a fiftieth  part — and  takes  the 
cylinder  to  the  disinfecting-room,  replacing  it  by 
another,  so  that  all  is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
another  patient  in  the  same  room. 
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‘‘ In  ^ this  way  we  receive  on  an  average  four 
or  five  patients  a day ; several  times  we  have 
received  as  many  as  nine,  all  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent contagious  diseases,  and  in  each  case  the 
same  system  is  followed  as  I have  described 
above. 

“ At  first  we  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
wash  the  patient  in  the  receiving-room,  but  we 
soon  found  out  after  practice  that  it  was  preferable 
to  do  the  washing  in  the  patient’s  cell. 

“ Once  there,  he  finds  himself  in  a room 
got  ready  beforehand,  and  properly  warmed  and 
furnished. 

“ He  is  put  to  bed,  and  after  a short  rest  his 
temperature  is  taken,  and  a nurse  gives  him  a 
large  bath. 

“If  we  have  small-pox  in  the  hospital,  every 
patient  who  arrives  after  being  seen  by  the  house 
surgeon  is  immediately  vaccinated  by  him. 

“If  we  have  diphtheria,  all  children  under 
three  years  old  receive,  by  way  of  precaution, 
5 c.c.  of  antidiphtheric  serum. 

“ The  invalid  is  now  in  his  cell;  henceforward 
everything  that  leaves  his  room  will  he  disinfected,  and 
everything  that  goes  in  will  he  aseptic, 

“ Is  this  system  which  I have  explained  possible 
to  carry  out  ? We  believe  it  is.  The  following 
are  the  precautions  which  we  think  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  enforced — 

“ First  of  all  are  those  pertaining  to  the  staff. 
Doctors  and  nursing  staff  in  the  hospital  are  pro- 
vided with  a special  costume,  and  also  with  special 
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slices,  and  these  should  be  discarded  on  quitting 
the  hospital. 

“ Doctors  and  nursing  staff  should  only  visit 
the  patient  when  necessary,  and  when  they  do  an 
overall  must  be  put  on  to  protect  their  clothes. 
All  linen  used  during  the  examination  or  cleaning 
of  the  patient  should  be  left  in  his  room.  All 
instruments,  stethoscopes,  spoons  for  holding  down 
the  tongue,  should  be  immediately  boiled  ; and 
every  doctor  or  member  of  nursing  staff  on  leaving 
a patient’s  room  should  take  off  their  overalls, 
wash  their  hands  with  soap  and  sublime , and  dry 
them  with  a cloth.  They  must  even  wash  their 
faces  if  stained.  These  precautions  taken,  they 
can  with  safety  visit  another  patient. 

‘‘  When  the  patient  has  the  disease  in  an 
advanced  form  and  much  linen  is  used,  a cylinder 
is  placed  in  each  cell  and  all  linen  is  put  into  it, 
and  every  day  it  is  taken  to  be  disinfected.  For 
patients  not  using  so  much  linen  a bucketful  of 
water  is  placed  under  each  washstand,  and  into 
this  are  thrown  all  handkerchiefs,  cloths,  towels, 
etc.  Every  morning  all  this  wet  linen  is  placed 
in  an  iron  receptacle  and  disinfected. 

“As  our  linen  is  often  stained  with  matter 
(serosite)  and  blood,  wo  pass  it  through  an  oven 
and  then  steep  it  in  buckets  for  twelve  hours  in 
an  antiseptic  solution  composed  as  follows  : — 


Water,  40  litres. 

Crysellim,  200  grammes. 

Black  soap,  100  „ 

Carbonate  of  soda,  50  grammes. 
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‘‘It  is  in  these  buckets,  with  water  heated  to 
60  degrees,  that  takes  place  the  soaking  and  dis- 
infecting. After  12  or  24  hours  of  soaking  the 
linen  is  sent  to  the  laundry  still  damp  and  im- 
pregnated with  antiseptic  solution. 

“In  a word,  we  only  deal  with  damp  linen, 
which  we  disinfect  as  soon  as  possible. 

“ All  sheets  and  bedding  are  disinfected  after 
each  case.  For  the  bedding  we  use  a steam- 
pressure  boiler — that  of  MM.  Vaillan  & Besson. 
For  blankets  and  all  woollen  articles,  stockings, 
etc.,  we  disinfect  in  buckets  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  linen.  But  in  the  laundry  the  water  ought 
not  to  be  heated  at  more  than  70  degrees. 

“All  these  precautions  taken  by  the  staff  and 
this  disinfection  of  linen  and  bedding  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  counteract  contagion,  and  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  disinfect  all  utensils,  whether  for 
food  or  the  toilette. 

“ In  the  toilette  we  provide  every  patient  with 
a toothbrush  and  comb,  and  these  are  destroyed 
afterwards,  as  the  difficulty  of  disinfecting  them 
is  too  great.^ 

“ For  eating  we  have  had  a special  sort  of  knife 
made  to  stand  boiling,  and  all  utensils  after  each 
meal  are  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  water 
with  a solution  of  alkaline  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  following  system  is  carried  out  three  times  a 
day  after  meals  by  two  nurses  — 

“ One  takes  a basin  large  enough  to  receive 

1 A metal  comb  has  since  been  invented  that  will  bear  sterilization. 
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the  infected  utensils,  the  other,  with  a wet  cloth 
in  her  hand,  goes  to  the  patient  and  takes  from 
the  ^ table  de  nuit  ’ all  soiled  vessels,  and  places 
them  in  the  basin.  When  the  basin  is  full,  the 
nurse  takes  them  out  and  puts  them  in  a receptacle 
full  of  boiling  water  carbonated.  In  a word,  every 
article  is  disinfected  in  the  room  itself  as  near 
the  patient  as  possible.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
taken  to  the  central  kitchen. 

“ All  these  measures  of  precaution  that  I have 
detailed  rather  lengthily  are  indispensable.  I have 
made  a point  of  giving  them  in  order  to  show 
that  we  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

‘‘  In  addition,  the  floor  must  be  disinfected 
morning  and  evening  before  each  visit  of  the 
doctor.  This  is  done  with  a cloth  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  ‘ Eau  de  Javol,’  1 in  50,  or  in’ a solu- 
tion of  ‘ cresyline,’  1'  in  200.  Twice  a week  the 
floor  of  the  hospital  should  be  washed  with  water 
and  black  soap.” 
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If  I have  drifted  into  the  eighties,  and  have 
now  to  go  back  to  the  point  of  departure,  it  is 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  narration,  and  the  fact 
that  hfe  is  composed  of  many  streamlets  all 
running  side  by  side  till  the  one  common  goal 
is  reached. 

We  have  now  to  see  what  some  members  of 
the  family  are  doing,  for  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  that  take  place  in  most  families  the 
scenes  have  somewhat  shifted. 

The  Fred  Lehmanns  have  now  come  to  15 
Berkeley  Square,  where  they  were  so  long  known 
in  their  beautiful  and  artistic  home,  and  it  was 
here  in  the  early  days  that  my  sister  asked  us 
casually  to  drop  in  to  dinner  one  night  if  we  had 
nothing  better  to  do.  When  we  arrived  we  found 
a quintette  on  the  tajpis^  consisting  of  Joachim, 
Piatti,  and  another  whose  name  I have  forgotten. 
My  sister  was  to  be  pianist,  and  Fred  Lehmann 
second  violin  at  a concert  that  was  to  come  off 
the  following  night  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
It  was  one  of  the  Wandering  Minstrels’  concerts, 
which  were  organized  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
extremely  popular  at  the  time.  Fred  Lehmann 
was  already  a minstrel,  and  a vacancy  having 
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occurred  through  the  illness  or  defection  of  the 
pianist,  my  sister  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill 
the  place.  This  was  the  rehearsal,  and  although 
Mrs.  Fred  was  given  no  time  for  practice,  her  ear 
and  aptitude  were  so  inborn  that  I believe  she 
could  have  followed  on  and  improvised  as  she 
went,  without  ever  seeing  the  music  at  all.  But 
as  things  were,  she  stuck  to  the  music  placed 
before  her,  and  came  off  with  great  eclat  without 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a blunder.  I had  the 
pleasure  the  next  night  of  diiving  her  to  the 
concert,  and  although  she  had  never  appeared  in 
public  before,  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  played 
with  all  the  serenity  of  a professional,  to  the 
delight  of  her  husband  and  musical  friends. 

The  Wills^  on  the  other  hand,  had  given  up 
town  life  in  favour  of  partial  retirement,  and  had 
bought  a charming  little  place  in  Hertfordshire, 
called  Sherrards.  It  was  situated  in  a corner  of 
Sherrards  Woods,  the  property  of  Lord  Cowper, 
and  was  encircled  by  other  beautiful  properties, 
Panshanger  being  on  the  one  side.  Brocket  Hall 
on  the  other,  and  Knebworth  and  Hatfield  House 
within  easy  drives.  Here  they  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  of  country  life,  with  plenty  of  hunting 
and  many  agreeable  neighbours.  In  summer 
garden  parties  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  on 
these  festive  occasions  I had  opportunities  of 
continuing  and  keeping  up  the  friendship,  begun 
in  girlhood,  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  I 
have  often  thought  since — although  I could  not 
have  thought  then — how  strange  it  must  have 
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been  to  Lord  Lytton  in  his  old  age  to  find  himself 
so  close  to  the  scene  of  his  youth,  when  he  sat 
as  a hoy  to  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  for  his  portrait 
at  Brocket  Hall.  Later  it  was  at  Brocket  he  was 
introduced  to  William  Godwin,  the  father-in-law 
of  Shelley  the  poet,  and  also  at  Brocket  where 
the  stormy  parting  took  place  between  himself 
and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  so  graphically  described 
by  Fitzgerald  Molloy  in  “ The  Sailor  King,” 
recently  published.  The  dinner  at  which  he  sat 
‘‘black  with  jealousy  and  rage”  took  place  at 
Panshanger,  but  the  years  which  had  intervened 
had  so  softened  the  susceptibilities  of  early  youth, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  troubled  tale 
as  we  sat  together  tranquilly  discussing  electro- 
biology, and  grapes,  in  that  same  corner  of  the 
world.  And  there  on  the  lawn  among  the  friends 
assembled  were  the  new  tenants  of  Brocket  Hall, 
Lord  and  Lady  Lawrence,  and  daughters  recently 
returned  from  India  and  the  dignities  of  Govern- 
ment House. 

My  aunt  was  soon  recognized  as  a wit  and 
delightful  companion.  The  county  was  enchanted 
with  her.  On  one  occasion  a neighbour  who  had 
been  dining  at  Sherrards,  and  had  dressed  at  the 
house,  forgot  to  take  away  his  morning  suit  when 
he  drove  home  at  night,  and  sent  the  following 
letter  next  day  : — 

“ A song  I sing 
Of  a curious  thing 
Which  no  wise  man  would  choose, 

But  having  which, 
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Whether  poor  or  rich, 

He  would  not  wish  to  lose. 

Though  as  soon  as  he  can  gain  it 
He  ceases  to  retain  it. 

C.  DE  LA  PkYAM. 


“ An  answer  will  oblige.” 

The  answer  that  went  back  with  the  clothes 
was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  wisest  man  that  e’er  I saw 
Would  scarcely  wish  to  go  to  law, 

But,  involved  in  a dispute. 

Would  not  like  to  lose  his  suit. 

Your  ever  faithful  servant  I am. 

Witty  Mr.  de  la  Pryam.” 


On  being  asked  by  a Scottish  professor  if  they 
had  any  dukes  or  marquises  they  could  send  as 
pupils,  Mrs.  Wills,  who  was  an  intimate  friend, 
sent  the  following  answer : — 

“ I fear  that  by  no  kind  of  fluke 
Can  we  send  you  a little  Duke  ; 

And  though  close  to  us  Brocket  Park  is. 

There's  not  a chance  of  a young  Marquis  : 

Its  owner,  great  Panshanger’s  Earl, 

Is  blessed  with  neither  boy  nor  girl ; 

His  brother,  next  in  the  succession, 

Has  ne’er  a wife  yet  in  possession. 

The  present  head  of  ‘ the  Bold  Dacre’s  ’ 

Has  got  no  heir  to  his  broad  acres. 

Lord  Lytton,  he  who  governs  Ind, 

Owns  one  wee  boy,  just  born  in  Scinde : 

A neighbouring  Bart.,  Sir  Eustace  Piers, 

Has  but  one  son  of  tender  years 
Whose  infant  mind  and  lisping  speech 
Needs  only  nursery  maids  to  teach  ; 
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And  so,  yon  see,  I’m  driven  wild. 

To  think  there’s  neither  chick  nor  child. 
Nor  growing  lad,  nor  youthful  spark. 
For  you  to  train  at  Abbey  Park.”  ^ 


It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Sherrards,  1870,  that 
Dickens  died,  and  Uncle  Harry  finally  withdrew 
from  the  partnership.  The  telegram  announcing 
the  seizure  was  a great  shock,  as  the  joint  editors 
had  lived  so  long  together  on  terms  of  brotherly 
affection.  Much  has  been  written  about  Dickens, 
and  the  public  have  read  many  of  his  letters  pub- 
lished since  his  death  by  his  daughter  Mary  and 
sister-in-law  Miss  Hogarth.  Some  fifty  of  these 
letters  were  addressed  to  my  uncle,  but  before  me 
lies  a pile  of  letters  written  by  Harry  Wills  to  his 
wife,  describing  his  various  journeys  with  Dick,” 
that  take  us  behind  the  scenes  of  his  public  and 
private  life,  and  keep  alive  the  unflagging  interest 
felt  in  the  most  popular  author  of  his  day.  To 
expand  upon  these  would  be  to  write  another  life 
of  Dickens,  but  there  are  little  bits  here  and  there 
that  may  appropriately  find  a place  in  my  story. 

The  following  refers  to  a very  early  reading,  and 
is  dated  December  3rd,  1853,  but  no  address  given. 
It  is  written  on  the  office  paper  of  Household 
Words  to  his  wife  : — 

‘‘I  have  been  horribly  vexed  all  day  for  not 
making  you  come  down  here  to-day.  It  could 
have  been  managed  so  nicely.  Dick,  Mrs.  Dick, 
and  Miss  Hogarth  all  exclaim  against  me  for  my 
stupidity.  The  ‘ Cricket  ’ last  night  went  off  quite 

' Our  early  home  at  St.  Andrews. 
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as  well  as  the  ‘ Carol ; ’ but  Dick  does  not  Hke  it 
so  weU ; and  indeed  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted 
for  reading.  But  the  audience  were  delighted — 
such  attention,  such  laughing  and  crying  I never 
saw  anywhere.  All  the  characters  seem  to  live — 
no  monotony,  no  hesitation,  but  all  smooth  and 
uncommonly  lifelike  without  effort  or  staginess. 

. . . A grand  dinner  is  to  be  given  to  Dickens 
to-morrow,  so  we  do  not  start  until  twelve,  but  I 
shall  be  home  at  five  o’clock.  . . . 

“ If  Dickens  does  turn  Reader  he  will  make 
another  fortune.  He  will  never  offer  to  do  so,  of 
course.  But  if  they  toill  have  him  he  will  do  it,  he 
told  me  to-day.” 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Dickens  to  my 
aunt,  and  indicates  the  terms  on  which  they 
lived : — 


49  Avenue  des  Cuamps  Elysees. 

Paris,  March  9th,  1856. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Wills, 

I cannot  let  Charles  go  to  London  to-night 
without  a word  from  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
most  kind  and  welcome  letter,  which  it  gave  me 
so  much  pleasure  to  receive.  . . . 

You  are  of  course  au  courant  with  all  our  little 
domestic  news  through  your  husband,  therefore  I 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  boring  you  by  a repetition 
of  the  same. 

We  are  all,  thank  God,  perfectly  well,  and  have 
very  much  enjoyed  our  stay  in  this  charming  city, 
indeed,  we  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it  in  the  middle 
of  May. 
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We  have  taken  our  old  house,  the  Villa  des 
Moulineaux,  for  the  summer,  and  I do  hope,  dear 
Mrs.  Wills,  that  you  will  not  this  year  cheat  us 
out  of  our  annual  visit  by  going  again  to  Scotland, 
but  that  you  will  spare  us  as  long  a time  as  you 
can  to  make  up  for  our  disappointment  of  last 
summer. 

Great  excitement  prevails  here  at  present  with 
respect  to  the  result  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  accouchement  of  the  Empress  also  is  a great 
subject  of  interest. 

She  passes  our  house  still  every  day  on  her  way 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  looks  very  well  and 
pretty.  It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  interested 
about  her.  She  is  so  sweet-looking,  and  is,  I 
believe,  very  good  and  charming  in  every  way. 

We  went  to  see  Ristori  last  Wednesday  and 
were  dreadfully  disappointed  in  her.  She  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  Rachel.  I must  not  bore  you 
by  any  more  crossing,  and  with  very  best  love  to 
Mr.  Wills  and  yourself,  in  which  all  unite  with 
me,  believe  me  always,  dear  Mrs.  Wills,  most 
affectionately  your  friend, 

Cathebine  Dickens. 


A Reading  in  Edinbubgh. 

From  Mb.  Wills  to  his  Wife. 

1 Doune  Teebace,  Edinbuegh, 

March  27th,  1858. 

Dickens  and  I began  work  yesterday  morning 
with  Marshall’s  shop  (Scotch  jewellery),  and  at 
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Littlejohns  (confectioner),  he  spending  some  six  or 
eight  pounds  in  sweeties,  cairngorms,  shortbread, 
and  Finnan  haddys  for  presents  to  the  girls,  etc. 
Then  four  times  round  the  Calton  Hill : full  of 
admiration.  The  city  is  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Everything  is  so  square  and  clean,  and  substantial. 
The  shops  gorgeous.  Then  to  the  Booms.  The 
Lord  Provost  and  his  tail  of  Town  Council,  Robert 
Cox  and  the  philosophers.  . . . When  the  recep- 
tion was  over  I went  off  to  Doune  Terrace,  Dickens 
starting  for  Arthur’s  Seat.  The  girls  nearly  ate 
me  up.  . . . 

The  secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  nor  slept  for  days,  he  has  been  so  bullied  for 
tickets.  None  but  members  could  have  them,  and 
the  room  does  not  hold  all  then,  so  many  made 
themselves  members  to  come  to  the  Beading. 
Janet, ^ being  a member,  went  with  the  Sinclairs. 

The  Beading  went  off  admirably.  Capital 
audience.  Wonderful  unanimity.  Wonderful 
happiness.  Cheers  and  guffaws  and  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs all  in  their  right  places.  After  it  was 
over  and  Dickens  was  picking  up  his  book,  hand- 
kerchief, box  of  lozenges,  etc.,  the  Lord  Provost 
came  forward  with  a mahogany  case  like  a painted 
harmonium  case.  Then  he  made  a speech.  Then 
he  opened  the  case.  It  contained  a magnificent 
chased  and  burnished  wassail  cup  of  great  size 
with  an  inscription.  The  secretary  told  me 
privately  it  was  meant  to  be  an  heirloom  in  the 

^ My  twin. 
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family.  Dickens  was  delighted  with  it.  He 
started  at  9.25  this  morning  for  London  and  I 
came  off  here. 

* * * Jif  * 

Describing  a visit  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  was 
a constant  contributor  to  Household  Words,  Mr. 
Wills  writes : — 


June  Sth,  1861. 

I had  a characteristic  discussion  with  Bulwer 
this  morning.  I found  him  in  a back  street  in 
St.  James’s  at  a private  hotel,  so  very  private  that 
it  almost  requires  a guide  to  find  it  in  St.  James’s 
Place.  He  had  a German  lounging  suit  on;  of 
course  profusely  braided  and  wonderfully  clean. 
No  braces,  so  he  passed  his  time  in  smoking  a pipe 
about  seven  feet  long  and  in  pulling  up  his  socks. 
Books  and  papers  all  about  the  floor  with  paths 
between : sofas,  chairs,  and  table  all  covered  with 
books  and  papers  too.  When  I entered  and  was 
shut  into  the  room,  I found  the  back  part  of  the 
baronet’s  person  presented  full  at  me.  His  deaf- 
ness prevented  his  hearing  me  come  in,  and  he 
went  on  picking  papers  out  of  a chiffonnier  in  the 
attitude  of  an  acrobat  when  he  imitates  a frog,  his 
head  bent  down,  his  seat  of  honour  in  the  air, 
until  I thought  it  might  be  well  to  administer  a 
gentle  tap  by  way  of  announcing  my  presence. 
However,  after  a minute  or  two  he  saw  me.  . . . 
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Eailway  Accident  to  Dickens. 

To  Mbs.  Wills. 

Friday  night,  1865. 

I said  when  I wrote  that  Dickens  would  be 
in  town  this  afternoon.  Well,  from  the  club  I 
strolled  into  the  station  to  meet  him.  Waited 
till  dinner-time,  and  was  told  that  the  tidal  train 
passengers  would  come  up  by  the  mail  due  at  6.35. 
Came  here  (the  office)  and  dined  alone.  Went 
again.  Conceive  my  horror  when  they  told  me 
that  there  had  been  a frightful  accident  at  Staple- 
hurst.  For  an  hour  I endured  the  most  awful 
suspense.  Telegraphed  twice  to  the  station. 
Mail  train  arrived.  No  Dick  ! Turned  sick,  and 
a horrid  pain  in  my  diaphragm.  Went  back  to 
telegraph,  when  they  told  me  there  was  a telegram 
for  me,  which  I enclose.  Imagine  my  revulsion 
of  feeling.  At  last  Dick  came,  not  touched  I 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  worst  accident  yet. 
Several  lying  dead. 

Dick  seems  all  right  enough,  but  I sleep  here 
(the  office)  to-night  to  be  near  him,  for  really  there 
is  no  knowing  what  the  shaking  might  do. 

God  bless  you,  my  own.  I seem  as  if  I had 
been  in  the  accident  myself,  what  with  my  fright 
and  Dick’s  appalhng  and  graphic  description  of  it. 

John  Foster,  in  his  “Life  of  Charles  Dickens,” 
referring  to  this  accident,  considered  that  it  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  Dickens.  He  writes  : — “ It 
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was  with  shaken  nerves  but  unsubdued  energy  he 
resumed  his  labours.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Death. 

From  Mr.  Wills  to  ms  Wife. 

April  2htli,  1866. 

Mrs.  Carlyle’s  death  was  very  sad.  Of  course 
Foster  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  trans- 
action. Poor  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  lunching 
with  Mrs.  Foster,  and  then  went  for  her  drive, 
setting  her  dog  down  in  the  park  for  exercise. 
It  got  run  over,  she  took  it  into  her  carriage,  and 
the  excitement,  it  is  supposed,  killed  her  at  once. 
The  coachman  drove  her  about  for  nearly  an 
hour  lifeless.  Then  some  passengers  stopped  him, 
noticing  something  strange  in  her  attitude  as  she 
reclined.  He  immediately  drove  his  dead  mistress 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  There,  finding  she  was 
dead,  they  put  her  into  the  dead-house.  The 
coachman  then  went  ofi*  to  the  Fosters,  and  John 
went  to  claim  and  remove  the  body.  Then 
ensued  the  usual  botheration — an  order  from  the 
coroner  or  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  However, 
so  great  a power  as  John  soon  set  this  right,  and 
he  went  to  the  dead-house,  where  he  found  the 
dog  (who  had  not  been  hurt  after  all)  lying  on  a 
part  of  his  mistress’s  dress.  She  was  then  taken 
home.  Carlyle  never  did  anything  for  himself  in 
his  life,  depending  upon  her  for  everything,  so  he 
is  doubly  desolate.  He  came  to  town  from  Edin- 
burgh last  night,  and  intends  to  take  the  body 
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himself  to  Scotland  to  be  buried.  It  is  all  very 
sad. 

The  Beading  went  off  last  night  wonderfully 
well,  considering  that  Dick  was  as  hoarse  as  his 
favourite  ravens.  More  people  turned  away  than 
could  get  in.  I had  a long  talk  with  Bulwer 
yesterday  on  guild  and  Couttsian  affairs,  and  he 
asked  very  impressively  after  you. 


A Mistake  at  One  of  the  Beadings. 

From  Mb.  Wills. 

Clifton  Down  Hotel, 

May  11th,  1866. 

AU  the  way  along  the  hne  this  morning  I was 
looking  forward  to  the  dear  handwriting  that 
would  greet  me  on  going  ashore  from  the  train 
at  Clifton. 

Conceive  my  disappointment,  rage,  and  excess 
of  every  bad  passion  when  I found  that  none  of 
the  half-dozen  that  awaited  me  was  in  the  beloved 
hand  of  write.  Messengers  sent  off  to  all  the 
post-offices,  telegraphs  to  Birmingham,  supposing 
you  had  directed  there,  but  just  as  I had  bitten 
off  my  last  nail  to  the  quick  with  vexation,  in 
comes  the  gorgeous  porter  (all  red  collar,  green 
facings,  and  brass  buttons)  with  the  neat-handed 
envelope  with  the  blue  griffin— 2.30.  Second 
post ! 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a small  party 
of  2100  friends  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night. 
They  enjoyed  Dr.  Marigold  immensely.  Pickwick 
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to  follow.  Just  figure  my  amazement  when  Dick, 
instead  of  commencing  ‘‘  On  the  morning  of  the 
great  trial  Bardwell  versus  Pickwick,”  opened 
Nickleby ! I ran  out  to  Dolby  (the  manager), 
knowing  Dick’s  exactitude,  and  mistrusting  my 
own  ears,  to  know  who  was  mistaken.  Dolby, 
staring  as  if  I had  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach, 
rushed  out  to  the  front  of  the  hall  to  read  the 
poster  in  the  excess  of  his  certainty  that  it  was 
Pickwick,  to  find  that  Pickwick  was  announced. 
Meanwhile,  the  breakfast  at  the  Saracen’s  Head 
had  taken  such  a tight  hold  of  the  audience  (who 
uttered  Kentish  fires  of  laughter  at  every  third 
word)  that  to  stop  the  reader  and  correct  the 
mistake  would  have  been  madness. 

Poor  Dick  ended  Nickleby  triumphantly,  and 
tripped  down  the  stairs  of  the  platform,  smiHng  to 
think  that  one  more  of  the  thirty  was  notched  off. 
But  the  people  would  not  go,  demanded  why  they 
had  not  heard  Pickwick,  and  Dick  had  to  return 
and  good-naturedly  offer  to  read  Pickwick  then, 
if  they  desired  it.  Although  the  walls  shook  with 
applause,  there  were  one  or  two  considerate  No ! 
No’s ! However,  Pickwick  he  read  in  addition ; 
and  though  awfully  exhausted  after  his  two  hours 
and  a half  of  reading,  was  quite  merry  over  the 
mishap,  and  made  jokes  about  it  till  bedtime.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  suffers  now  headache  and  brow 
neuralgia,  sure  signs  of  excess  of  nervous  power 
wasted  over-night.  On  such  occasions  he  is  the 
most  patient,  plucky,  make-the-best-of-bad-luck 
being  I ever  knew. 
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Going  to  see  Dickens  off  to  Amebica. 

Liveelool,  June  8th,  1867. 

Here  we  are  after  a very  pleasant  ride.  We 
started  like  children  full  of  play,  then  we  sub- 
sided into  lunch,  then  seven  of  the  eleven  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  I was  not  (I  can  call  three  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  fact)  one  of  them.  Then 
we  got  playful  again  and  came  on  here  merrily 
enough. 

Dick  is  so  different  to  what  he  is  at  any  other 
time.  After  lunch  the  saloon  was  rather  crummy, 
and  he  actually  took  out  a clothes-brush  and 
flicked  away  all  the  crumbs  from  seats  and 
floor.  . . . 

Uncle  Harry  survived  his  beloved  friend 
exactly  ten  years.  He  was  writing  a book  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  when  it  slowly  dawned 
on  his  mind  that  he  was  not  likely  to  recover,  he 
exclaimed  impetuously  one  day  in  my  presence, 
‘‘  If  I die  before  I finish  that  book  I will  go  mad ! ” 
It  was  not  easy  to  help  laughing  at  such  a ‘‘  bull,” 
but  he  was  terribly  serious  over  it.  When  he  felt 
the  end  drawing  near  he  desired  his  wife  to  send 
for  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  at  once,  as  she  was  the  only 
person  he  knew  who  could  finish  the  book.  She 
was  in  Italy  and  ill  when  the  telegram  reached 
her,  but  she  started  off,  and  arrived  at  Sherrards 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  great  relief  of  every 
one.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  his  bedsidOj  and 
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Mrs.  Linton  was  asked  to  read  it  aloud  from  the 
beginning,  which  she  proceeded  to  do.  But  as 
she  went  on  the  dying  author  could  not  grasp  his 
own  work,  and,  realizing  the  terrible  fact,  desired 
her  to  stop.  Mrs.  Linton  described  the  look  of 
pain  that  came  over  him  when  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  literally,  for  from  that  moment  he 
slowly  began  to  sink.  He  told  his  wife  he  had 
^‘thrown  up  the  sponge.”  Five  days  later,  on 
September  1st,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  the 
forsaken  MS.  is  now  reposing  quietly  and  un- 
disturbedly in  a brown  paper  tomb  among  the 
sad  little  treasures  of  my  library:  my  literary 
Pere  la  Chaise. 

On  September  6th,  1880,  the  dear  uncle  was 
laid  in  his  grave  at  Ayot  with  a show  of  respect 
and  affection  almost  unprecedented  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Many  of  his  literary  friends  assembled 
fi’om  their  various  summer  resorts,  and  the  neigh- 
bours of  every  class  gathered  together,  actuated 
by  the  one  common  sorrow. 

My  aunt,  with  all  her  light  flashes  of  wit,  had 
fathomless  depths  of  Scotch  sentiment  lying  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  her  heart  ready  to  well 
up  when  in  the  mood.  One  day  she  wrote  the 
following  verses,  which  were  set  to  music  by  her 
friend  Mr.  Wrighton,  and  sung  by  her  young 
friends  the  Misses  Ferrari,  to  whom  the  Queen 
(Victoria)  was  always  very  kind.  At  Balmoral 
the  Queen  would  frequently  ask  for  this  song, 
as  it  touched  a chord  in  her  own  heart,  and  she 
never  could  hear  it  without  “greeting,’* 
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When  gloaming  steals  softly  out  over  the  hill, 

An’  the  shadows  o’  evenin’  hae  fa’en  on  the  lea, 

My  heart’s  fu’  o’  sadness  an’  winna  lie  still. 

For  there’s  naehody  now  lookin’  kindly  on  me. 

It  was  na’  aye  sae  in  the  days  that  are  gane. 

There  was  jokin’,  an’  daffin’  neath  ilka  gean  tree ; 

But  now  I sit  silent,  and  dowie,  my  lane. 

An’  there’s  naehody  noo’  lookin’  kindly  on  me. 

I had  youth  then,  an’  health,  and  by  friends  was  caress’t, 

I had  lovers  wha  swore  that  for  me  they  would  dee. 

But  o’  time  or  o’  sorrow  they  stud  na’  the  test. 

An’  there’s  naehody  noo’  lookin’  kindly  on  me  ! 

But  why  spend  my  days  in  regret  for  the  past ! 

Or  why  sic  repining  at  Fortune’s  decree ! 

I may  vent  my  uphraidings,  an’  griefs  to  the  last. 

But  ’twill  no  bring  him  back  that  looked  kindly  on  me ! 

Twelve  years  after  her  husband’s  death  Mrs. 
Wills  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

For  the  last  year  of  her  life  I was  able  to  be 
with  her  a good  deal,  as  she  was  then  resident 
in  London.  Up  to  the  last  she  could  not  help 
being  amusing,  for  her  sense  of  humour  could  not 
be  subdued.  Within  a few  days  of  her  death  she 
startled  me  by  saying  she  wished  me  to  write  out 
her  obituary  notice,  as  she  would  like  to  see  it. 
This  I did,  then  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  my 
purse,  that  no  astonished  eyes  might  behold  it. 
Presently  a feeble  voice  came  forth  from  the 
pillows  with  the  following  utterance:  ‘‘Well,  it 
is  not  every  woman  who  is  walking  about  London 
with  her  living  aunt’s  obituary  notice  in  her 
purse  1 ” Her  mind — as  not  infrequent  on  the 
confines  of  death — used  to  wander  back  to  early 
days  when  she  lived  in  Edinburgh.  She  was 
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speaking  of  a puir  old  body  ” as  if  she — the  old 
buddy — were  not  far  off.  I asked  who  was  the  old 
body  ? She  then  unfolded  the  following  pathetic 
tale.  She  was  called  Water  Annie,  because  she 
used  to  eke  out  a living  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh  by  carrying  stoups  of  water  to  the 
different  houses.  On  June  18th  she  was  given 
up  to  despair  every  year  as  it  came  round.  She 
would  then  walk  up  and  down  the  White  Horse 
Close,  and  with  her  mind  fixed  on  Waterloo, 
where  her  husband  fell,  kept  exclaiming  in  a state 
of  dementia,  ‘ I lost  Jamie  Cawmel  (Campbell). 
He  was  aU  I had.  All  I had.  I lost  . . ” 

My  aunt  left  me  the  welcome  legacy  of  her 
library ; all  books,  letters,  and  papers.  Hence 
the  mine  of  wealth  that  has  done  so  much  to 
lighten  the  last  lonely  years  of  my  life.  One  large 
tin  box  contains  nearly  500  of  Charles  Dickens’ 
letters  to  my  uncle,  with  other  relics.  Many  of 
these  letters  are  of  great  literary  interest,  as  they 
discuss  the  technique  of  literature.  He  evidently 
set  great  store  on  characters  living  in  stories. 
Articles  must  never  be  dull,  they  must,  if  possible, 
sparkle,”  although  he  confesses  he  could  not 
always  sparkle  to  order  himself ! 

This  business  correspondence  between  the  two 
editors  is  often  amusing,  and  always  deeply  in 
earnest. 

In  addition  there  are  bundles  of  letters  from  all 
the  contemporary  writers  of  the  period,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Wilkie  Collins,  John  Foster,  Shirley 
Brooks,  and  all  the  early  Punch  set.  Among 
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the  many  treasures  is  an  original  verse  of  Hood’s 
Song  of  the  Shirt,”  given  to  my  aunt  by  Mark 
Lemon,  then  editor. 

The  old  photograph-books  which  I gathered 
from  all  quarters  of  the  house  contain  photographs 
of  the  Dickens  family  at  every  stage  of  life, 
including  Box,  a favourite  dog,  and  the  house 
Moulineaux  at  Boulogne,  referred  to  in  Mrs. 
Dickens’  letter,  the  identity  of  which  is  now 
merged  in  a convent. 
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It  is  the  year  1874;  exactly  ten  years  since  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Fortune, 
gazing  upward  into  the  mists  that  shrouded  the 
top  from  view.  In  these  arduous  years  we  had  so 
successfully  climbed  this  hill — on  which,  alas  ! so 
many  are  stumbling  down — that  we  reached  at 
last  the  joyous  altitude  of  a shooting-lodge  in 
Scotland.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  the 
summers  and  autumns  when  sons  could  cultivate 
the  love  of  sport  at  their  father’s  side,  in  the  midst 
of  family  life.  Needless  to  say  these  joys  were  not 
attained  without  a few  difficulties.  The  lodge  of 
our  aspiration  had  not  been  inhabited  for  some 
years,  but  owing  to  this  very  fact  the  game  in  the 
woods  surrounding  the  house  had  lived  and  multi- 
plied during  that  time  in  undisturbed  peace.  Mr. 
Fleetwood  Wilson  and  his  daughter  (now  Princess 
Alexis  Dolgouriki)  arranged  to  drive  us  over  to 
see  the  place  from  their  lodge  which  was  five 
miles  distant  to  drive,  and  two  and  a half  to  walk. 
On  reaching  the  spot  we  had  to  take  to  our  feet, 
as  the  bridges  were  too  rotten  for  a carriage  to 
pass. 

The  scene  before  us  was  one  of  exquisite  desola- 
tion. Winter  storms  and  summer  suns  had  done 
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their  worst  unheeded.  Enchanted  with  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  place,  we  made  our  way  down,  and 
quietly  slipping  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
beheld  a long-deserted  dwelling-place  caught  in 
all  the  picturesque  tangle  of  neglect,  like  the 
Sleeping  Beauty’s  castle  where  every  one  had  gone 
to  sleep  for  a hundred  years. 

Our  presence  acted  as  the  breaking  of  a spell 
on  two  roedeer  lying  asleep  at  the  door  in  a bed 
of  overgrown  vegetation.  They  rose  and  started 
into  the  adjoining  thicket,  spreading  alarm  as  they 
went,  for  the  pheasants  at  once  abandoned  the 
security  of  the  woods,  and  the  hares  and  rabbits 
went  hounding  into  cover.  The  place  seemed 
alive  with  game,  and  the  game  suddenly  alive  to 
an  unwonted  sense  of  danger.  This  was  promising 
from  a sportsman’s  point  of  view,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  very  desolation  which  encouraged  the 
breeding  of  game  was  prohibitory  to  the  presence 
of  man.  For  some  years  not  a soul  had  lived  on 
the  place  save  an  old  woman  who  kept  the  keys, 
and  she  was  dying.  We  found  her  under  a low 
thatched  roof,  cramped  with  rheumatism,  suffering 
from  a broken  arm,  and  knotted  like  a gnarled 
oak.  She  was  surrounded  by  apples  which  had 
fallen  from  a tree ; and  when  I,  Eve-like,  was 
tempted  to  take  one,  she  shrieked,  ‘‘You’ll  no 
take  the  laird’s  apples ! ” in  a shriU  and  awful 
voice,  guarding  at  once  the  laird’s  property  and 
her  immortal  soul  from  everlasting  punishment. 

Wherever  we  turned  the  scene  was  that  of 
dilapidation  and  neglect,  and  altogether  so  hopeless 
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that  we  sadly  wended  our  way  up  the  brae 
again  and  across  the  rotten  bridges,  feeling  that 
the  paradise  so  recently  found  for  us  by  various 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  was  already  lost. 

Without  entering  too  minutely  into  the  reasons 
that  made  us  reconsider  the  difficulties,  it  is  enough 
to  state  that  eventually  they  were  overcome,  and 
the  following  letters  will  help  to  explain  how  the 
change  came  about  that  transformed  the  scene  of 
desolation  into  one  of  beauty,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness for  our  tenancy  of  nineteen  years. 

From  the  stonemason  came  this  lucid  and 
hopeful  missive : — 


Aberlour,  A^ril  IZth,  1874. 

Madam, 

I Beg  to  Inform  you  that  I went  over  to 
the  Laggan  this  week  to  see  the  house  you  referd 
to  for  a coach-house,  I do  not  no  if  one  of  them 
owld  he  large  a nuff,  if  not  the  midel  wall  could  he 
removed  and  both  apartments  put  into  one  which 
owld  be  twenty  feet  three  inches  in  lenth,  or  if 
you  consider  that  one  of  this  apartments  is  large 
a nuff  the  floors  could  be  lifted  and  lowered  as 
low  as  the  surface  outside,  and  a large  door  put  in 
in  front  wall.  To  finish  mason,  carpenter,  and 
Plaster  worck  it  owld  require  thirteen  Pounds  to 
make  the  two  into  one.  I may  state  that  I intend 
to  mack  a commencments  in  getting  in  metteriels 
directly  to  comence,  and  I wish  that  you  owld 
give  your  concent  to  cut  down  the  tree  where  the 
coal-house  is  to  be,  as  it  can  not  be  put  up  to  give 
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satisfaction  with  it  standing,  I seed  the  Proprietor 
and  he  stated  to  cutt  awey  anney  three  that  was  in 
the  way. 

Yours  truly, 

James  McAlister. 

By  the  23rd  of  April  the  plumber  announced 
the  completion  of  his  contract  in  the  following 
letter : — 

Madam, 

I have  this  day  examined  the  Water  Works 
at  Laggan,  and  found  them  to  be  working  in  a 
most  eflScient  manner.  The  water  has  been  on 
this  last  three  weeks,  but  I have  shut  it  off  in 
case  of  any  accident  which  might  perhaps  occur 
when  there  are  no  persons  in  the  house. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  McIntyre. 

P.S. — A remittance  of  the  account  will  oblige. 

The  month  of  May  brings  further  good  news  of 
progress. 

Abeeloue,  May  26th,  1874. 

Madam, 

I Beg  to  inform  you  that  the  worck  at  the 
Laggan  is  Progressing  as  favourable  as  I can  my 
men  will  be  done  this  night  and  the  carpenter  is 
gowing  on  with  his  department  the  Shelter  will  be 
done  to-morrow  with  the  roof  of  the  Hall  and  also 
looking  over  the  rest  of  the  Roofs  about  the  place 
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except  the  washing  house  as  you  stated  when  at 
Laggan  not  to  mind  it  I am  happy  to  Inform  you 
that  Wester  Elchies^  has  given  uss  two  calls  and 
I feel  much  obliged  to  the  Gentlemen  being  that 
their  is  no  person  looking  after  me  for  the  suffi- 
cancey  of  the  worck — their  was  one  omission  that 
I neglected  in  my  Estimate  which  owld  require  to 
be  done  this  is  the  windows  owld  all  require  Point- 
ing outside  with  cement  to  Prevent  damp  or  Rain 
getting  in  at  the  sids  and  sils  also  the  oven  in  the 
Kitchen  is  completely  done  on  side  next  the  grait 
in  fact  she  is  no  uce  the  way  she  is,  if  it  be  your 
wiss  she  could  be  sent  to  Elgin  Foundry  and  a 
new  one  cast  the  same.  However  I will  be  glad 
to  do  what  ever  you  wissh,  and  regarding  the 
Blinds  for  window  be  cind  a nuff  in  letting  me  no 
what  couller  you  owld  lick  them  whither  white  or 
drab  couller. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

James  McAlistek. 

When  the  London  season  was  on  the  wane  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness  alone, 
to  get  things  into  order  for  the  family,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  who  lived 
across  the  Roy  burn.  The  calm  after  the  storm 
of  town  life  brought  that  welcome  peace  which 
London  cannot  give.  There  was  only  my  dog  and 
I.  No  noise,  no  trafiSic.  The  only  sounds  those 
of  the  coo-cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons  and  the 

* A neighbouring  friend,  called  after  the  place,  [as  customary  in 
Scotland. 
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croak-croaking  of  the  pheasants  in  the  covert 
round  about. 

In  the  words  of  Marvell  I truly  felt — 

“ Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude.” 

On  one  of  these  “ advanced  ” visits  early  in 
July  I was  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  about  the 
keeper,  as  he  had  written  to  say  he  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  believed  he  had  broken  a few  of 
his  ribs.  I imagined  he  would  be  unfit  for  work 


on  the  12th,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  him 
carrying  my  luggage  upstairs.  He  had  just  carried 
up  a large  trunk  which  he  called  my  dressing-case, 
when  I inquired  rather  anxiously  if  the  ribs  were 
all  right.  ‘‘  Aye,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  the  ribs  are  a’  richt, 
there  was  a bit  o’  the  liver  and  something  else 
torn  awa’,  I did  na’  ken  what,  but  it’s  a’  richt ! ” 

I next  inquired  after  the  grubs,  about  which 
there  had  been  great  complaints.  ‘‘  Weel,”  he 
replied,  they’re  a great  annoyance.  I shotted 
them  and  used  sticks  to  them,  but  they  dinna  care 
for  any  mortal  thing.” 

When  the  period  of  “ delicious  solitude  ” was 
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over,  it  was  a great  privilege  to  be  able  to  welcome 
others  to  share  the  simple  joys  of  our  holiday — 
those  who,  in  common  with  ourselves,  were  workers 
in  the  world’s  great  hive.  In  a Highland  lodge, 
with  moor  and  river,  there  is  always  plenty  for 
every  one  to  do,  and  hard  work  for  the  thorough 
sportsman.  To  him,  every  change  in  the  weather 
brings  its  own  particular  joy.  If  fine,  he  knows 
the  birds  are  “ lying  ” — so  to  the  moor  he  goes. 
If  cloudy  and  dark  of  aspect,  the  birds  will  be 
wild,  i.e.  they  won’t  “ lie  ” ; but  then  the  water  is 
in  order  and  the  fish  are  “ rising  ” — so  riverward 
he  wends  his  way.  If  perchance  the  weather  is 
unpropitious  for  either,  he  falls  back  on  the  ab- 
sorbing happiness  of  devoting  hours  to  the  silent 
inspection  of  tackle  and  fly-books.  He  is  content, 
if  need  be,  to  go  over  the  same  ground  the  next  day, 
and  the  next,  with  unflagging  interest,  and  no  other 
variation  than  that  of  inspecting  his  companion’s 
tackle  and  fly-books,  and  listening  to  the  deeds 
performed  by  a “ Jock  Scott,”  a “ Lady  Caroline,” 
or  a “ Blue  Doctor.” 

Still,  there  are  always  to  be  found  a few  less 
sporting  guests ; men  not  caring  so  much  for  the 
birds  on  the  moor  as  for  the  moor  itself,  with  its 
keen  air  and  invigorating  exercise ; not  caring  so 
much  for  the  fatigue  of  angling  the  fish  out  of  the 
water  as  for  the  peace  of  lying  on  the  bank  and 
watching  others  do  the  work.  Some  of  our  friends 
found  interest  in  the  geological  and  archaeological 
features  of  the  surrounding  country.  Others  cared 
nothing  for  the  grouse  as  game,  but  would  take  a 
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profound  interest  in  the  disease  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  speculate  on  the  possibilities  of  set- 
ting up  a modified  form  of  the  malady  which  might 
protect  them  against  the  more  destructive.  Then 
literary  friends,  full  of  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  life, 
occasionally  came  laden  with  MSS. ; but  however 
important,  we  always  knew  that  such  work  was 
doomed,  for  in  Arcadia  all  mental  exertion  flagged, 
and  the  mind  passed  through  a gradual  process  of 
dissolution,  leaving  perhaps  a spirit  willing,  but  in 
most  cases  a mass  of  weak  flesh  lying  amidst  the 
mossy  turf  in  torpid  and  delicious  ease. 

Occasionally  there  were  difficulties  as  to  the 
commissariat  when  the  shooting  season  was  at  its 
height,  owing  to  hampers  from  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  going  astray,  more  particularly  on  Satur- 
days. One  Sunday  my  small  boy  Joseph,  aged 
about  fourteen,  found  me  in  deep  meditation  over 
some  mysterious  problem,  and  inquired  what  had 
happened.  Out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of 
misery  I confided  to  him  that  the  usual  supplies 
had  been  carried  off  to  the  wrong  country-house, 
and  starvation  stared  the  family  in  the  face  ! 

Next  morning  I was  standing  at  the  front  door 
talking  to  some  of  our  guests  before  breakfast, 
when  the  redoubtable  Joe,  now  a K.C.,  came 
galloping  up  on  the  hill  pony,  with  a huge  basket 
in  front  of  him,  shouting  out,  Here,  mother,  no 
more  starvation  for  the  family  ! ” 

The  boy  had  risen  before  five  o’clock  and  soon 
shot  six  astonished  rabbits.  He  then  called  up 
the  keeper,  and  going  down  to  the  river  landed  a 
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fine  salmon.  Losing  not  a moment  he  flew  to  the 
stables,  saddled  the  pony,  and  galloped  up  to  the 
village,  where  he  found  the  butcher  still  asleep, 
but  not  for  long  I Thus  came  about  the  welcome 
vision  at  the  front  door  of  two  legs  of  mutton,  one 
shoulder,  and  a few  kidneys. 

In  the  clear,  crisp  Highland  air,  amidst  such 
happy  surroundings,  all  the  high-strung  irritability 
of  town  life  withered  and  died  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment ; the  most  confirmed  dyspeptic  would  become 
a new  man,  and  settle  down  into  a peaceful,  nerve- 
less condition  previously  unknown.  The  only 
exception  to  this  nerveless  condition  was  in  the 
case  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  came  for  a few  days’ 
fishing  in  the  year  1884. 

He  had  great  theories  about  flies  which  were 
made  to  order  according  to  his  own  conception  of 
what  a salmon  in  its  right  mind  would  honestly 
take  to  be  a fly.  We  had  no  opportunity  of  w^atch- 
ing  the  efi’ect  of  the  lure  on  the  mind  of  the  salmon, 
as  the  philosopher  declared  himself  next  day  to  be 
too  ill  to  go  down  to  the  river. 

While  the  rest  of  our  little  world  rejoiced  in 
the  sunshine  on  moor  or  river,  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  victim  of  mental  strain,  spent  his  days  in 
melancholy,  with  his  Anger  on  his  pulse  noting  what 
he  took  to  be  clear  signs  of  heart  disease,  or  heart 
failure.  One  day  while  alone  lying  in  undisturbed 
peace  in  the  drawing-room  with  his  finger  as  usual 
conveying  the  solemn  tale  from  his  heart  to  his  brain, 
the  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a little  voice 
behind  him  piping  forth  a sweet  and  lively  tune. 
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Surprised  out  of  his  melancholy,  he  roused  himself 
to  look  round,  and  soon  perceived  his  companion 
to  he  a little  bullfinch  in  a cage.  The  bird  was 
not  afraid  of  him,  hut  with  remarkable  intelligence 
sang  him  another  tune,  and  yet  another,  till  the 
philosopher,  heedless  of  his  troubles,  directed  his 
attention  to,  and  a wealth  of  philosophy  on,  the 
innocent  little  bird  that  had  the  power  even  for 
the  moment  to  chase  away  his  sadness.  He  was 
always  fond  of  music,  and  this  songster  delighted 
him.  I do  not  think  he  knew  before  that  birds 
could  he  trained  to  sing. 

The  charm,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  was  visited  frequently  by  my 
husband  and  another  medical  friend  staying  in  the 
house.  At  last  one  day  he  sent  me  a httle  pencil 
note  begging  me  to  send  off  the  accompanying 
telegram  at  once.  I took  the  precaution  of  reading 
the  telegram  first,  and  found  it  full  of  confusion, 
owing  to  the  panic  in  which  it  was  written.  It 
was  addressed  to  his  secretary,  desiring  him  to 
come  next  day  and  take  him  home  by  easy  stages, 
as  he  was  seriously  ill. 

I went  next  day  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
secretary,  and  asked  if  he  had  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  telegram.  “ Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  he,  ‘‘I 
am  quite  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thing.” 

That  same  afternoon  I saw  them  off,  and  to 
make  the  invalid  comfortable  I gave  him  a soft, 
blue  velvet  cushion  for  his  head.  He  was  patheti- 
cally grateful,  and  told  me  some  years  later  that  he 
had  used  it  ever  since. 
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Still,  this  notable  exception  notwithstanding, 
life  in  our  Highland  shooting-lodge  had  a delight- 
ful way  of  going  joyously  along. 

Sitting  in  my  library  alone  some  twenty  years 
later,  surrounded  by  the  books  and  letters  that 
speak  to  me,  a series  of  tableaux  vivants  represent- 
ing this  period  of  my  life  pass  before  my  mind. 
There  lies  before  me  a letter  from  Sir  Henry  James 
written  to  my  husband  from  Tulchan  Lodge,  Advie, 
where  he  generally  spent  the  shooting  season  with 
Mr.  Bass.  There  is  no  date  beyond  a brief  Wed- 
nesday,” but  he  writes  to  say  he  will  bring  Mr. 
Bright  down  by  early  train  next  day.  It  had 
already  been  arranged  that  John  Bright  was  to  try 
his  luck  in  our  salmon  pools,  which  were  among 
the  best  in  the  river,  in  these,  the  good  days.^ 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  my  aunt  Mrs. 
Wills  was  staying  with  us,  and  I think  it  must 
have  been  after  the  death  of  Uncle  Harry,  con- 
- sequently  the  year  1881.  I was  looking  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  making  the  acquaintance  of 
our  distinguished  guest,  but  I observed  a strange 
and  unaccountable  reserve  on  the  part  of  my  dear 
old  lady,  who  said  not  a word  either  for  or  against 
John  Bright.  At  last  the  luncheon  hour  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  group  of  hungry  sportsmen  from 
the  river.  My  aunt  now  came  forward  and,  sud- 
denly breaking  all  reserve,  shook  hands  heartily 
with  John  Bright,  saying  she  did  not  require  to  be 

^ The  fishing’  fell  off  very  much  in  later  years  owing*  to  the  dis- 
tilleries, hut  eventually  improved  on  account  of  the  penalties  imposed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  for  pollution. 
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introduced,  for  she  had  already  been  introduced  to 
him  a hundred  years  ago  at  the  house  of  her  brother, 
Eobert  Chambers,  when  he  was  living  at  Mussel- 
burgh for  the  summer.  “ Ah  ! ” said  John  Bright, 
“ I remember  that  very  well,  and  a jolly  day  we 
had.” 

And  do  you  remember  being  taken  to  the 
nursery  to  see  the  twin  babies  asleep  in  the  same 
cradle  ? ” 

To  be  sure  I do,”  responded  John  Bright. 

“ WeU,  one  of  the  twins  is  now  Mrs.  Priestley, 
and  is  your  hostess  to-day  ! ” 

And  so  on  the  strength  of  this  very  old  and 
unexpected  acquaintance  we  all  went  merrily  in  to 
lunch. 

Another  vivid  tableau  represents  Sir  John 
Millais  (not  yet  promoted)  lying  on  a rug  under 
the  gean  tree,  which  spread  its  magnificent  foliage 
and  dangled  its  tempting  fruit  outside  the  drawing- 
room window.  Above,  among  the  geans,  our 
younger  daughter  Jenny — who  was  still  in  the  doll 
stage  of  life — was  generally  perched,  and  suffi- 
ciently obliging  to  rain  geans  down  upon  the 
Eoyal  Academician  who  loved  geans,  but  was  too 
lazy  to  get  them  for  himself.  From  this  dear 
friend  we  had  frequent  visits,  as  he  generally  had 
a house  in  Perthshire  for  his  numerous  family, 
and  could  easily  run  up  for  a few  days’  sport.  He 
was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  much  struck  with  the 
Spey  cast,  not  easy  to  acquire,  hut  splendidly  man- 
aged by  our  sons,  who  knew  no  other  cast.  Con- 
sequently, whenever  Sir  John  espied  one  of  our 
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boys — in  Piccadilly,  for  instance,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street — his  recognition  would  take  the 
form  of  Spey  casting  an  imaginary  line  across  an 
imaginary  stream  over  the  heads  of  an  astonished 
populace. 

He  had  always  a delightful  friendly  way  with 
him,  but  was  often  rather  vague  as  to  who  his 
friends  were,  and  his  son  Everett  gave  me  an 
amusing  account  of  how  he — his  father — met  a 
fellow  he  knew  in  Eegent  Street  one  day  and 
gave  him  a cordial  greeting,  saying  he  could  not 
remember  where  they  had  last  met,  but  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  him  again,  etc.  The  fellow  turned 
out  to  be  his  own  butler ! 

I had  once  an  amusing  episode  with  him  about 
a sofa.  It  was  a remarkably  quaint  and  beautiful 
old  sofa  I had  fallen  in  love  with  in  Paris.  I tried 
hard  not  to  buy  that  sofa,  and  got  home  from 
Paris  safely  without  it.  Still  it  kept  lingering  in 
my  mind.  Sir  John  Millais  was  then  furnishing 
his  lovely  house  at  Palace  Grate,  so  I told  him 
about  the  sofa. 

‘‘  Is  it  clean  ? ” was  the  first  question  he  asked. 
I assured  him  it  was  clean.  The  interview  wound 
up  with  “Well,  let  us  see  the  sofa.”  In  due 
course  the  sofa  arrived  at  my  house,  and  on  seeing 
it  once  more  my  virtue  vanished ; I felt  I could 
not  part  with  that  sofa.  I tried  to  keep  out  of 
Millais’  way,  and  felt  I was  getting  dishonourable, 
but  to  part  with  that  sofa  was  impossible ! Millais 
heard  somehow  that  the  sofa  had  arrived,  and 
called  at  my  house.  Fortunately  I was  out,  but 
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my  son  Robert  was  in  the  drawing-room  when 
Millais  walked  in,  and  seeing  the  sofa  before  his 
eyes,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  That  is  my  sofa ! ” ‘‘  Oh  no,” 

said  my  son,  ‘‘  my  mother  says  she  will  keep  it  to 
herself.” 

The  following  is  the  letter  I received  from  him 
in  consequence : — 


7 Cromwell  Place, 

South  Kensington, 

July  27th,  1876. 

Dear  Mrs.  Priestley, 

What  is  this  I hear  ? You  mean  to  keep 
the  sofa  yourself  after  buying  it  for  me  ? Do  you 
mean  to  drive  me  to  law?  Are  you  prepared  to 
receive  a letter  from  my  solicitor  beginning. 
Madam,  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
my  client,  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  I beg  you  to,”  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  ? 

My  sofa  is  charming,  and  I cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I am  to  you  for  having  purchased 
it  for  me.  On  acquainting  me  with  price  paid 
and  expenses  of  carriage  I will  send  you  a cheque 
for  the  whole  amount.  Sorry  to  have  missed  you. 

Yours  gratefully, 

J.  E.  Millais. 

But  to  go  back  to  “The  Laggan” — Anglice, 
“The  Cowshed” — it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  life  was  rendered  particularly  bright  for  us 
through  friends  from  a distance  and  friends  near. 
Our  poorer  neighbours,  too,  were  a never-failing 
source  of  interest  to  us,  and  their  simplicity  was 
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charming.  One  day,  while  standing  at  the  station 
waiting  for  a train  to  come  in,  I perceived  an  old 
woman  casting  shy  looks  of  recognition  in  my 
direction,  hut  could  not  remember  who  she  was. 
I went  up  to  her,  however,  and,  shaking  a horny 
and  friendly  hand,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I ought  to  know 
you.  Who  are  you  ? 

Old  woman,  replying,  said,  “ I’m  quite  well,  I 
thank  you,  m’em  ; and  lioo  are  you  yoursel’  ? ” 
There  was  always  something  impressive  if  not 
tragic  in  the  thought  of  their  awful  isolation 
during  the  winter  months,  and  the  bowed-down 
calmness  with  which  they  faced  the  prospect. 
One  old  woman  who  lived  in  a hut  alone  on  the 
moor  was  totally  blind ! In  another  hut  far 
removed  from  human  habitation  there  lay  a man 
dying  of  cancer  in  the  throat,  a distressing  object 
to  behold.  In  the  same  room  slept  the  wife  and 
six  children.  There  were  no  ostensible  means  of 
existence,  no  doctors,  no  outside  aids  of  any  kind, 
no  neighbours,  no  living  creatures  near  save  the 
grouse,  whose  weird  notes  alone  broke  the  uni- 
versal silence.  The  one  thing  that  kept  them 
from  despair  was  the  absolute  belief  that  every- 
thing is  decreed  by  the  Almighty  for  some  wise 
purpose.  I was  reading  lately  of  a poor  man  thus 
isolated  saying  that  “ God  was  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour,” and  underneath  was  written  Admirable  ” 
by  Kobert  Burns,  who  had  read  it.^ 

This  philosophy  of  resignation  was  magnificent, 
but  it  was  not  life. 

^ Chambers'  Journal. 
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Away  down  in  the  haugh,  far  removed  from 
the  lonely  moorlanders,  there  lived  a man  called 
Haughy,  from  the  name  of  his  house/  Haughy 
was  a doctor  without  a diploma,  and  a surgeon  in 
active  practice  without  a degree.  Haughy  was 
a quack.  Needless  to  say,  he  effected  cures  that 
baffled  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  whole  country-side. 
He  lived  within  touch  of  the  Aberdeen  and  Spey- 
side  railway  junction  at  Craigellachie,  and  when 
he  was  at  home  for  consultations  he  hoisted  a red 
flag.  Consequently  the  news  was  spread  up  and 
down  the  various  lines  with  wonderful  rapidity  in 
these  few  terse  words  conveyed  by  the  guards : 

Haughy^s  flag  is  oot.”  I happened  to  he  pass- 
ing along  the  line  one  day  when  a duly  qualified 
practitioner  from  Grantown  jumped  into  the 
carriage  at  one  of  the  stations.  Oh ! there’s 
Haughy ’s  flag  out!  ” he  exclaimed,  as  we  passed 
The  Haugh  in  the  distance.  I had  never  heard 
of  Haughy  before,  so  my  duly  qualified  friend 
insisted  that  I should  get  out  at  Craigellachie  and 
follow  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  faithful  who 
were  sui’e  to  get  out  there  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

As  it  was  one  of  my  periods  of  solitude,  I 
determined  to  see  the  thing  through.  When  the 
one  train  drew  up  from  Aberdeen  and  the  other 
came  in  simultaneously  from  Inverness,  a most 
extraordinary  scene  took  place.  The  porters  all 
rushed  forward  to  haul  out  those  who  could  not 

^ The  Haugh. 
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help  themselves,  and  amidst  shrieks  and  screams 
the  wretched  creatures  were  dragged  across  to  the 
other  hne,  where  they  had  all  to  be  got  into  the 
train  again.  The  sympathy  excited  was  great, 
but  the  treatment  rough  in  the  extreme,  consider- 
ing the  dislocations  and  injuries  from  which  many 
of  the  people  were  suffering.  At  Aberlour  they 
had  all  to  be  got  out  once  more,  and  I found 
myself  in  the  position  of  a military  bearer  (minus 
the  red  cross)  attending  the  wounded  at  the  front. 
Those  who  were  able  made  a rush  for  the  ferry 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  off,  followed  by  a slow 
procession  of  people  with  crutches,  and  people 
being  dragged  and  helped  along  by  friends.  I 
stuck  to  a boy  suffering  agonies  from  a swollen 
and  inflamed  knee-joint,  and  made  myself  useful 
among  the  worst  cases  in  the  rear.  By  the  time 
we  crossed  the  ferry  those  in  front  were  racing 
to  get  into  the  house  first. 

Once  across  the  river,  I hoped  our  troubles 
were  passed,  hut  not  at  all ; we  had  two  stiles 
to  get  over  and  two  large  fields  still  to  nego- 
tiate. At  last  when  we  reached  the  house,  the 
front  door,  which  faced  us  and  might  have  been 
handy,  remained  closed  in  the  rigid  disuse  of 
ages,  and  we  had  to  follow  the  multitude  round  to 
the  back  and  take  our  places  in  the  kitchen. 
Here  the  gude  wife,  with  her  coats  tucked  up, 
went  through  her  work  as  usual,  only  stopping  to 
announce  who  was  to  be  seen  next.  The  kitchen 
was  fairly  large  and  set  all  round  with  benches  on 
which  sat  the  patients.  Hung  over  the  peat  fire 
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was  a big  kail-pot,  which  was  stirred  now  and 
then  by  anybody  sitting  near.  There  seemed  to 
be  a general  understanding  of  the  needs  of  a kail- 
pot,  and  the  gude  wife  (who  was  the  sister  of 
Haughy)  was  extra  busy  that  day  with  the  wash- 
ing and  needed  help. 

The  news  of  my  advent  had  long  preceded  my 
presence  and  had  created  a certain  stir  in  the 
dovecote,  so  that  I was  not  kept  long  waiting 
before  my  message  to  Haughy  was  answered  by  a 
polite  request  that  I should  walk  up.  Needless  to 
say,  the  parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  in  common 
with  the  front  door,  could  not  be  used  for  such 
wild  everyday  sort  of  work ; it  would  have  been 
pure  waste  and  extravagance  ! Therefore  the  back 
door  alone  was  used,  and  all  the  dislocations  and 
broken  bones  had  to  be  got  up  a narrow  dark  com- 
panion-ladder as  a final  effort  before  the  bone- 
setter  of  universal  fame  could  be  reached.  My 
greeting  was  most  cordial.  Here  was  a simple- 
minded  being  who  believed  in  himself  because  all 
his  own  little  world  believed  in  him,  and  the 
Almighty  it  was  who  had  endowed  his  family  with 
the  power  to  heal,  from  father  to  son,  for  ’genera- 
tions. Would  I tak’  a seat  ? 

‘‘Yes,  certainly;  I have  come  to  see  how  you 
are  getting  on.” 

The  consulting-room  was  the  best  bedroom, 
therefore  never  used  for  sleeping  in.  It  contained 
a four-post  bed,  and  a large  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  table  was  littered  with 
sheets  of  paper  and  many  pencils,  blue  and  black. 
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Against  the  wall  was  a big  sofa.  Close  to  this  I 
sat  in  a chair  and  watched  the  proceedings  with 
the  pleasant  sensation  of  a spy  in  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Presently  a great  noise  was  heard  outside, 
which  took  Haughy  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to 
help  a young  fellow  on  crutches  who  was  strug- 
gling to  get  up.  He  was  landed  on  the  sofa  and  the 
nature  of  the  injury  to  the  knee  explained.  After 
feeling  it  up  and  down,  came  the  ominous  words — 

“ Hud  on.” 

In  another  moment  Haughy’s  fist  had  come 
thundering  down  on  the  knee-cap,  the  leg  being 
stretched  out  meanwhile.  I thought  all  was  over, 
and  shut  my  eyes,  fearing  to  see  the  limb  scattered 
over  the  room. 

“ Weel,  you  can  get  up  noo,”  said  Haughy. 

I opened  my  eyes  to  find  the  young  fellow 
standing  on  his  own  legs,  looking  the  picture  of 
satisfaction ! 

“ You’ll  be  able  to  walk  noo,”  said  Haughy. 

O’oo  aye,”  quoth  the  other,  ‘‘and  what  am  I 
to  pay  ye  ? ” 

“ Twa  shillings,”  said  Haughy;  and  off  walked 
the  man,  feeling  he  had  got  a good  bargain,  and 
rattled  down  the  stairs  carrying  his  crutches  with 
him  ! 

Next  came  a lad  with  an  arm  that  had  been 
injured  with  an  anchor  and  was  contracted  at  the 
elbow.  It  was  terrible  to  look  at,  but  the  youth 
was  full  of  hopefulness  as  he  explained  he  had  used 
the  liniment  and  it  “reekit  like  a lum.”  ^ No 
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severe  handling  was  resorted  to  in  this  case,  hut 
the  reeking  was  to  be  continued. 

Now  two  decent  old  women  came  in,  one 
stout,  the  other  lean,  both  talking  volubly,  and 
were  not  the  least  disconcerted  by  my  presence. 
All  the  time  they  were  talking  they  were  busy 
disrobing  each  other,  as  they  both  suffered  from 
the  same  kind  of  something  ‘‘just  doon  the  back 
below  the  shuther  (shoulder).”  When  the  seat 
of  the  malady  was  laid  bare  Haughy’s  two  thumbs 
came  slowly  and  severely  down  over  the  ground 
till  a cry  came  forth,  and  Haughy  remarked — 

“ There’s  y’in  there.” 

“Aye,”  said  the  woman,  “ there’s  y’in  there.” 

When  two  or  three  of  them  had  been  discovered 
he  took  a blue  pencil  from  the  table,  and,  wetting 
it  with  his  mouth,  proceeded  to  draw  an  outline 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  then  back,  with 
many  curves  resembling  bays  and  peninsulas,  to 
the  shoulder.  Within  the  blue  line  liniment  was 
to  be  applied. 

With  the  other  woman  the  same  process  was 
gone  through,  but  her  malady  was  on  the  other 
side,  which  involved  a drawing  with  less  compli- 
cated outline. 

The  one  woman  was  charged  a shilling,  and 
the  other  nothing  at  all,  as  her  gude  man  had  paid 
twa  shillings  for  a consultation  that  same  week. 

Subjoined  are  two  prescriptions  written  in  my 
presence  and  copied  for  my  benefit  at  my  own 
request : — 

“ Take  two  oz.  of  anodyne  Liniment  rubb  in  a 
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very  Little  of  it  night  and  morning  with  a persons 
hand  over  all  the  parts  the  shinnews  is  tight  or 
Contracted  or  spraind  and  take  a ^ oz  of  Camphor- 
ated oile  1^  oz  of  mashmallow  ointement  both 
well  mixed  together  rubb  in  a little  of  the  ointe- 
ment after  each  time  you  rubb  in  the  Liniment 
upon  the  same  parts  you  can  git  more  of  the  above 
if  required.’’ 

No  signature. 

“ J oz  Tincture  of  cladine  ^ oz  asetic  acid  bath 
mixed  together  rubb  in  a Little  night  and  morning 
with  a small  Brush  upon  the  parts  efected  and 
aply  Brown  Frinsh  vinegar  4 times  a day  over  all 
the  parts  efected  By  damping  a flannel  Cloth  in 
the  vinegar  and  aply  it  over  the  parts  mentioned 
above  and  aply  a Cammamoile  pultus  (poultice) 
over  the  same  parts  every  second  night  when 
going  to  bed.” 

Provided  with  suchlike  prescriptions  all  went 
away  happy  and  content. 

After  this  interesting  experience  I heard  no 
more  of  Haughy  till  the  following  year,  when  he 
humbly  knocked  at  our  back  door  and  inquired  if  he 
could  see  Dr.  Priestley.  He  had  come  as  a patient 
to  consult  him,  and  was  found  to  he  suffering  from  a 
rapid  form  of  cancer  and  had  not  long  to  live.  He 
was  now  no  longer  the  quack  in  the  estimation  of 
the  duly  qualified  physician,  but  a fellow-creature 
doomed  to  suffer  tiU  released  by  death.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  look  after  this  old  man,  who 
had  always  shown  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
the  greatest  consideration  for  their  pockets.  It 
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therefore  turned  out  in  the  general  topsy-turvydom 
of  things  that  Haughy  was  not  only  attended  in  his 
last  illness  by  my  husband,  who  was  then  a Censor 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  received  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  several  consultations  from 
other  London  physicians  who  came  to  stay  with 
us.  When  any  new  medicine  was  recommended 
to  him  he  was  too  nervous  to  take  it  unless  I 
poured  out  the  first  dose  and  gave  it  to  him  with 
my  own  hand,  which  indeed  I was  very  glad  to  do. 
In  recognition  of  these  services  great  baskets  of 
superb  jargonelle  pears  were  sent  to  our  house  as 
long  as  they  lasted.  They  grew  peacefully  all 
round  that  front  door  which  was  never  opened 
save  for  a funeral. 

When  Haughy  died  he  was  mourned  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverness  and  all  round  about.  The 
Sunday  following  his  death  the  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  extolled  not  only  him  but  Dr. 
Priestley  by  name  from  the  pulpit,  and  thereby 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
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The  year  1884  was  a memorable  one  for  us.  It 
was  the  tercentenary  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
It  was  to  be  a big  affair,  as  honorary  degrees  were 
to  be  conferred  on  notable  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world.  Among  others  my  husband 
was  to  be  made  an  LL.D.,  but  as  he  was  very 
busy  he  had  to  make  the  journey  over  night,  while 
I preceded  him  on  the  morning  of  April  14th. 

On  arriving  at  King’s  Cross,  I found  the  plat- 
form in  a great  bustle,  with  foreigners  rushing 
about  and  officials  directing  them  and  attending 
to  matters  generally.  I was  sitting  in  an  ordinary 
first-class  carriage  when  Dr.  Henri  Gueneau  de 
Mussy  came  up  to  say  that  Pasteur  and  his  party 
were  in  a private  saloon,  and  he  begged  that  I 
would  be  his  guest.  A great  saloon  carriage  with 
a suite  of  compartments  had  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Mr.  Younger,  the  celebrated  brewer  of 
Edinburgh,  who  desired  in  this  way  to  mark  his 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  he  had  derived  from 
‘‘Les  etudes  sur  la  Biere.”  In  order  to  further 
mark  the  occasion  he  had  given  ^6500  to  the 
University. 

Presently  one  of  the  officials  came  up  with  a 
similar  message  from  Pasteur,  and,  asking  for  my 
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return  ticket,  placed  in  my  hands  the  equivalent 
in  cash.  I now  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself 
the  one  woman  and  only  English  person  in  the 
midst  of  French  savants.  The  party  consisted  of 
M.  Caro,  Mezieres,  Guizot  (son  of  the  Minister), 
all  distinguished  members  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences : M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  Made- 
moiselle Ferdinande,  the  little  daughter  without 
whom  he  never  travelled  ; Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
his  son-in-law,  M.  de  Girardin  ; Pasteur’s  son-in- 
law,  M.  Vallery-Radot ; and  the  two  secretaries 
of  de  Lesseps. 

Of  de  Lesseps  we  saw  little  during  the  journey, 
as  he  occupied  the  adjoining  carriage  with  his 
secretaries  and  slept  all  the  way.  Of  Mademoiselle, 
aged  about  twelve,  we  had  enough,  for  she  scam- 
pered to  and  fro,  bufi'eted  the  savants^  sat  down 
occasionally  to  draw  everybody’s  portrait,  and  was 
an  enfant  truly  terrible.  She  had  travelled  all  over 
the  world,  from  Panama  to  Egypt,  with  her  father, 
who  seemed  to  carry  her  off  on  world-wide  expedi- 
tions much  as  he  would  his  carpet-bag.  We  formed 
a very  happy  party,  and  all  were  enchanted  to  hear 
that  I knew  “ Monsieur  Youngaire  ” personally, 
and  used  to  dance  with  him  in  my  youth  at  the 
Edinburgh  balls.  Pasteur  was  in  great  spirits, 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  at 
the  funny  stories  told  by  his  friends  as  we  all  sat 
round  the  table.  At  luncheon-time,  on  reaching 
York,  they  were  all  bent  on  having  Eosbif  and  ale, 
Younger’s  Edinburgh  ale  if  possible.  After  this 
a period  of  drowsy  silence  took  place ; then 
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after  another  would  rouse  up,  and  an  interregnum 
of  scientific  and  intellectual  talk  would  ensue.  M. 
Caro  got  out  the  address  he  had  to  read  or  present 
to  the  University,  and  wished  to  know  what  I 
thought  of  it.  It  referred  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
as  the  link  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  was 
gracefully  polite. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  de  Lesseps 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  Pasteur  maintaining  that  in 
the  course  of  the  construction  de  Lesseps  had 
travelled  86,000  leagues,  which  was  more  than  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  moon.  As  this 
seemed  incredible  to  some  of  the  party,  Pasteur 
tore  off  the  margin  of  a newspaper,  wrote  on  it  the 
following,  and  sent  it  across  to  de  Lesseps,  who 
had  to  be  wakened  up  to  read  and  sign  it.  I give 
it  in  English 

During  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal  M.  de  Lesseps  has  travelled  86,000 
leagues — that  is,  ten  thousand  more  than  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  moon  ? 

‘^Pasteur.*’ 

This  is  true.  Certified  as  correct  by 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.” 

Before  we  parted  company  I made  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  should  all  come  and  dine  at  my 
house  on  their  return  to  London,  that  they  might 
meet  Lister,  Sir  James  Paget,  and  a few  of  our 
English  savants.  This  was  unanimously  carried 
with  the  exception  of  Mezieres,  who  had  to  hurry  on 
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to  Paris.  The  rest  were  to  be  at  Brown’s  Hotel  for 
a few  days.  De  Lesseps  ‘‘  et  Mademoiselle  ” were 
not  included  in  the  invitation,  as  I knew  they  were 
on  the  wing.  When  the  train  was  drawing  up  at 
the  Edinburgh  station  Pasteur  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  seeing  a vast  crowd  on  the  plat- 
form, drew  back  and  called,  ‘‘  Where  is  de  Lesseps  ? 
Tell  him  to  come,  for  the  people  are  waiting  to 
see  him.”  De  Lesseps  accordingly  was  shoved 
forward,  and  walked  first  through  the  avenue  of 
people,  who  gave  him  a cordial  greeting.  But  it 
was  Pasteur  they  wanted,  and  when  he  walked 
up  the  scene  was  one  of  wild  enthusiasm,  for 
many  of  that  multitude  were  students  of  the 
university. 

Strange  to  say,  we  rarely  met  during  the  four 
succeeding  days,  except  on  Academic  occasions, 
until  we  reassembled  in  the  train  and  were  as 
children  again,  bent  on  light-hearted  frolic  with 
brief  interludes  of  seriousness  and  quiet. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  dinner  party  was  the 
22nd.  A telegram  to  my  daughter  to  prepare  for 
a dinner  of  twenty  with  evening  party  to  follow 
did  all  that  was  required.  During  the  forenoon 
of  the  22nd  a large  hamper  arrived  from  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Rothschild  as  a tribute  of  esteem  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen  whom  he  was  unable  to 
meet  on  account  of  his  father’s  recent  death.  The 
hamper  contained  one  of  the  celebrated  Rothschild 
cakes,  many  other  cakes,  and  quantities  of  superb 
grapes,  peaches,  and  other  fruits. 

The  dinner  was  a great  success,  but  the  real 
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entertainment  had  not  yet  begun.  There  was 
mystery  in  the  air. 

The  evening  party  began  assembling  before  our 
savants  left  the  dining-room,  but  at  last  when  they 
came  up  I took  possession  of  Pasteur,  and  the 
folding-doors  being  now  thrown  open  for  the  first 
time,  led  him  into  a darkened  room,  telling  him 
not  to  be  alarmed,  not  to  ask  any  questions,  but 
to  sit  down  where  I placed  him,  and  have  perfect 
faith.  My  husband  and  daughter  directed  the  rest 
of  the  company,  no  one  knowing  what  was  going 
to  happen.  What  did  happen  was  utter  darkness 
and  the  projection  on  a screen  of  a series  of 
lantern  slides  illustrating  Pasteur’s  early  researches 
on  Ferments.  I had  collected  them  in  Paris  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Health  Society  to 
illustrate  their  lectures.  The  astonishment  of 
Pasteur  knew  no  bounds.  He  at  once  recognized 
his  own  work,  and  advancing  himself  to  the 
screen,  delivered  the  most  interesting  lecture  as 
each  plate  came  on,  the  last  being  a portrait  of 
himself,  which  brought  cheers  from  the  audience 
and  tears  from  himself.  When  it  was  over,  and 
all  was  brightness  and  gaiety  again,  each  one  of 
the  French  Academicians  came  up  to  thank  me 
for  the  honour  I had  done  France  and  to  express 
the  pleasure  it  had  given  them  to  find  Pasteur 
so  highly  appreciated. 

These  slides  became  celebrated,  and  were  sent 
to  various  places  to  illustrate  lectures.  I was  only 
too  glad  that  Pasteur’s  work  should  be  known,  as 
these  were  still  early  days  for  the  new  cult. 
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Finally  I had  a letter  from  Professor  Tyndall 
asking  the  loan  of  them  for  a lecture  he  was 
giving  at  the  Royal  Institution.  When  the 
lecture  came  off  I was  sitting  among  the  audience 
absorbed  in  interest,  when  suddenly  the  lecturer 
turned  the  eyes  of  all  my  friends  upon  me  by 
making  a handsome  acknowledgment  of  my 
practical  contribution  to  the  lecture  ! 

The  next  year,  1885,  I received  the  following 
amusing  letter  from  Pasteur  in  response  to  one  I 
had  written  to  him.  It  is  dated  from  Arbois,  the 
early  home  of  his  father  : — 


Arbois  (Jura),  October  2nd,  1885. 

Very  dear  Madame, 

What  must  you  thinkPof  my  silence? 
Your  last  kind  letter  to  me  was  of  the  27th  May 
and  now  we  are  at  the  2nd  of  October.  Four 
long  months  ! 

I will  not  try  to  plead  my  innocence — I am 
guilty,  very  guilty.  Allow  me  only  to  plead 
extenuating  circumstances  ! 

You  were  saying  that  the  editor  of  the  “ Fort- 
nightly Review  ” had  asked  you  for  an  article  on 
the  English  edition  of  Vallery-Radot’s  book, 
instead  of  a notice  already  prepared,  that  your 
friend  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  a woman  of  great  merit 
and  style,  had  kindly  undertaken  it,  that  the 
article  was  going  to  appear,  and  that  you  would 
send  it  us  immediately  on  its  publication.  I have 
received  nothing  as  yet.  These  are  the  extenuating 
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circumstances ; but  we  were  wrong,  very  wrong, 
my  son-in-law  and  I,  in  waiting  for  the  article 
before  thanking  you  at  once  for  all  the  trouble 
you  had  taken,  and  expressing  to  your  authoress 
friend  the  lively  gratitude  of  the  author  of  the 
‘‘Histoire  d’un  savant”  and  of  his  master.  We 
shall  be  pardoned,  I hope. 

With  your  taste  enlightened  by  travels,  I 
wonder,  dear  Madame,  where  you  are  at  this 
moment,  and  when  you  will  receive  these  few 
lines?  What  Congress  has  attracted  your  great 
curiosity  of  men  and  things,  and  where  have  you 
taken  your  kind  and  obedient  husband  ? Has 
Aberdeen  had  the  preference  ? I have  just  been 
reading  this  morning  in  one  of  your  Scientific 
Ee views  ” the  eloquent  and  deep  speech  of  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  speaking  as  the  President  of  the 
British  Association.  The  speeches  of  Enghsh- 
men  of  mark  have  an  accent,  a pith,  a picturesque- 
ness that  I always  admire,  and  that  one  is  far 
from  finding  in  the  same  degree  in  France. 

I have  again  passed  the  year  1885  in  new 
studies  on  rabies.  They  have,  I think,  much 
advanced  the  question,  the  great  and  capital 
question,  of  the  prophylaxy  of  the  complaint  after 
the  bite.  You  and  Dr.  Priestley  will,  I think,  be 
satisfied.  For  the  first  time  I have  dared  to 
attempt  a treatment  on  a man  which  has  suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

You  wiU  soon  see  the  condensed  details,  which 
are,  however,  fairly  clear,  in  a paper  that  I am 
going  to  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  after 
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my  return  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November. 

The  Review  was  awaiting  him  all  the  time 
in  Paris,  and  was  acknowledged  later. 

Three  weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  I 
received  the  following  from  Dr.  Henri  Gueneau 
de  Mussy : — 

15  Rue  du  Cirque, 

Fb.  St.  Honore. 

October  2Sth,  1885. 

Dear  Mrs.  Priestley, 

I know  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  read 
the  last  communication  of  Pasteur’s  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  and  the  Academie  de 
Medecine,  Of  course,  I was  present  yesterday 
when  be  delivered  the  enclosed  note,  and  I never 
witnessed  such  an  enthusiasm  in  any  scientific 
audience.  Enthusiasm  was  not  quite  unmixed 
with  terror  when  the  case  of  Joseph  Meister  was 
described,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  dear 
Pasteur  was  himself  quite  overwhelmed  with 
emotions  of  every  sort  when  he  witnessed  the 
operation  on  a fellow-creature  for  the  first  time. 
However,  I think  that  no  one  can  entertain  any 
doubt  on  the  success  obtained,  except  . . .,  who 
doubts  everything,  unless  what  he  does  himself. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Priestley, 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

H.  Gueneau  de  Mussy. 

Early  in  March,  1886, 1 was  reading  the  Times 
one  morning,  when  I saw  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
had  asked  a question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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desiring  to  know  if  the  Government  would  appoint 
a Commission  to  go  over  to  Paris  to  inquire  into 
Pasteur’s  researches  on  rabies  and  the  prophy- 
lactic measures  he  was  adopting  to  save  human 
beings  from  the  development  of  that  malady  after 
being  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
replied,  said  he  would  consider  the  matter,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  doubts  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  treatment,  and  indicated  scepticism  gene- 
rally. Being  on  sufficiently  easy  terms  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Local  Government  Board — which 
office,  by  the  way,  he  held  for  only  six  weeks — I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  saying  that  such  scep- 
ticism could  not  be  allowed,  his  education  had 
clearly  been  neglected,  and  I could  not  permit 
such  ignorance  to  go  on  ! If  he  would  fix  a day 
to  dine  with  us  (we  had  not  long  before  dined 
with  him)  I would  invite  some  possible  members 
of  the  Commission  to  meet  him.  A letter  came 
by  return  of  post  fixing  the  day. 

When  the  day  came  round — March  30th — Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  no  longer  in  office,  but  was 
nevertheless  eager  to  begin  his  education,  and 
could  promise  that  all  would  go  well. 

Meanwhile  the  following  letter  came  from 
Pasteur : — 

Pakis,  March  21st,  1886. 

Madame, 

I am  much  touched  by  the  lively 
interest  which  you  so  kindly  take  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

You  have  asked  me  to  send  a copy  of  my  last 
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lecture  of  March  1st  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  M.  the  Minister  Chamberlain.  I hastened  to 
do  so,  but  the  same  day  learnt  that  M.  Chamber- 
lain  had  retired  from  the  Ministry. 

Of  the  English  Commission  of  which  they 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  and  take 
note  of  the  results  of  my  preventive  treatment  of 
rabies  after  bites  I have  not  heard  again. 

I have  meanwhile  many  of  your  Compatriots 
already  treated  or  under  treatment.  They  are 
doing  well  notwithstanding  that  among  them  are 
seven  children  who  did  not  start  for  Paris  till  after 
the  death  of  one  of  their  comrades  from  rabies 
at  Bradford.  A charming  family  is  also  under 
treatment  from  Wimbledon,  near  London. 

Meanwhile,  the  subscriptions  for  the  new 
Institute  progress  very  well.  There  is  already 
collected  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
if  one  includes  the  sum  that  is  to  be  shortly  voted 
in  Parliament.^ 

If  the  sums  received  are  sufficient  I shall  be 
enabled  to  greatly  develop  the  studies  on  virulent 
and  contagious  maladies. 

Accept,  dear  Madame,  for  yourself  and  your 
dear  husband,  the  new  assurance  of  my  most 
devoted  sentiments. 

L.  Pasteur. 

I am  at  the  550th  bitten  person — not  a check. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  our  distinguished 
and  much-esteemed  friend  Joseph  Chamberlain 

' The  French  Parliament. 
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arrived  very  late,  and  was  presented  to  the  men  of 
science  assembled  to  meet  him.  Bound  the  table 
sat  Sir  James  Paget  (appointed  President  of  the 
Commission),  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  of 
Oxford  (afterwards  Sir  John),  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton 
(now  Sir  Lauder),  Professor  Gerald  Yeo  of  King’s 
College,  Victor  Horsley,  appointed  Secretary  (now 
Sir  Victor),  Sir  Henry  Koscoe,  M.P.,  the  Eight 
Honourable  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,^  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
James  Knowles  (of  The  Nineteenth  Century  ”), 
and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  Professor  Lister  first 
accepted,  and  later  declined,  as  he  had  to  take  his 
nephew  abroad.  A great  many  others  came  in 
the  evening. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  felicity  of  finding  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a veritable 
museum  of  living  disease.  On  every  side  were 
glass  tubes  with  nothing  between  himself  and  a 
variety  of  contagious  diseases  but  cotton  wool 
stoppers.  Through  the  fibres  of  the  wool  the  life- 
giving  oxygen  of  the  air  could  reach  the  microbes, 
but  through  the  wool  the  microbes  could  not 
escape.  They  were  safely  imprisoned.  There 
were  also  glass  plates  smeared  with  gelatine,  and 
boiled  potatoes,  all  of  which  were  kept  under 
glass  covers.  These  substances  afforded  the 
suitable  nourishment  for  bacteria  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  which  lived  and  reproduced  their  species 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  others  without 
direct  contact  with  oxygen. 

* Now  Lord  Eversley. 
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Standing  in  the  presence  of  this  awe-inspiring 
and  recently  discovered  world,  Chamberlain,  a 
man  of  iron  purpose,  was  not  afraid.  His  edu- 
cation had  begun  ! 

My  husband  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson,  who  took  him  round  the  room, 
explaining  the  tubes,  the  gelatine,  the  potatoes, 
containing  flourishing  families  of  disease ; and 
the  microscopes,  through  which  he  could  see  the 
bacilli  when  taken  fresh  from  the  blood  of  disease- 
stricken  man  or  animals.  The  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  and  the  questions  he  asked  soon  astonished 
the  master,  and  surprised  those  who  were  follow- 
ing the  impromptu  lecture.  Needless  to  say,  our 
friend  went  forth  into  the  world  again  a wiser  if 
not  a better  man. 

When  the  Commission  was  ultimately  appointed 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  great  inquiry  in  Paris, 
Dr.  de  Mussy  invited  the  members  to  dine  at  his 
house  in  order  to  introduce  them  privately  to 
Pasteur  before  the  work  began.  Nothing  ever 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  showing  hospitality 
to  his  former  friends  and  colleagues  of  England. 
The  morning  of  the  departure  I received  a tele- 
gram from  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  asking  me  to  be 
at  home  about  four  o’clock,  as  he  would  he  en 
route  for  Paris  overnight.  While  we  were  sitting 
at  tea  together  discussing  the  whole  thing,  I was 
astonished  to  find  how  sceptical  he  was  concerning 
the  inoculations.  He  said  he  was  not  satisfied  on 
scientific  grounds. 

On  his  return  I found  that  all  doubts  had 
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vanished,  and  that  he  in  common  with  all  the 
others  were  now  believers  and  filled  with  admira- 
tion. 


Paris,  July  9th,  1887. 

Deae  Madame  (wrote  Pasteur  a few  weeks  later), 
Your  last  letter  has  given  Mme.  Pasteur, 
myself,  and  our  children  the  greatest  pleasure. 
In  Paris  also  the  report  of  the  English  Commission 
produced  on  the  public,  as  in  London,  a very 
salutary  effect.  One  has  understood  in  it  the 
worth  of  the  contradictions  and  the  falsehoods 
arriving  from  different  points  of  the  horizon  against 
the  method  of  ‘‘  prophylaxie  ’’  of  rabies. 

The  spite  of  all  the  hostile  people  taking  part 
is  carried  to  the  downfall. 

I am  happy  to  signalize  to  you  an  act  of  grand 
and  loyal  independence  by  a man  whom  you  esteem, 
M.  G-ueneau  de  Mussy.  At  the  end  of  a meeting 
on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 

M.  le  Dr.  the  “ignorant,”  who  had  just 

again  shown  his  incompetence  on  the  question, 
approached  our  doctor  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“No,  Sir,”  answered  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  “I  will 
not  shake  hands  with  you ; you  are  a disgrace  to 
our  country.”  Before  the  attitude  of  M.  de  Mussy 
he  could  but  retire  grumbling,  ashamed  and  con- 
fused. An  eye-witness  of  the  scene  having  re- 
counted to  me  this  act,  which  is  an  honour  for 
M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  I hastened  to  go  and 
thank  him  and  to  carry  him  my  sincere  felicita- 
tions. 
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M.  Giieneau  de  Mussy  has,  like  you,  dear 
Madame,  spoken  to  me  about  a lecture  at  the 
Koyal  Institution.  Ah ! if  my  health  allowed  it, 
how  happy  I should  be  to  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Director  of  this  fine  establishment. 
All  the  same,  my  desire  at  this  moment  is  to  be 
able  to  go  in  the  autumn  to  thank  in  person  the 
President  Paget,  M.  Victor  Horsley  (Secretary), 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Accept,  dear  Madame,  for  yourself  and  your 
dear  husband  the  fresh  assurance  of  my  affec- 
tionate, devoted  sentiments. 

L.  Pasteue. 

As  the  news  of  the  new  treatment  spread,  and 
people  were  arriving  from  Kussia  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  be  inoculated,  my  husband  was 
receiving  private  letters  on  behalf  of  our  postmen 
and  policemen  begging  cards  of  introduction  to 
Pasteur  that  would  admit  them  to  his  presence 
without  delay.  All  this  sort  of  correspondence 
was  entrusted  to  me  as  my  share  of  the  busy  work 
going  on  about  us.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect 
that  at  this  period  all  nations  found  a welcome  at 
the  Ecole  Normale^  where  they  went  through  the 
series  of  inoculations  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  Ecole  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a wonderful  bond  of  peace  I Since 
then  a fund  has  been  established  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  send  people  too  poor  to  afford  it  over  to 
Paris  for  the  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  the  nations  were  combining  to 
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mark  their  gratitude  by  building  a monument  to 
Pasteur.  Academic  honours,  costly  gifts  from 
crowned  beads,  and  Orders — the  highest  that 
could  be  conferred — and  medals  of  every  kind 
had  already  been  showered  upon  him.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  a lasting 
monument ; no  mere  erection  of  inanimate  stone 
and  marble ; but  an  institution  that  would  live, 
and  be  a centre  of  medical  education  for  the 
highest  intellects,  the  object  of  which  would  be 
fresh  discoveries,  tending  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  save  unnecessary  death. 

Before  leaving  Paris,  Pasteur  presented  me 
with  the  bronze  medal  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences.  Each  member  is  presented  with  a 
limited  number  of  those  medals  to  give  to  friends 
as  a memento.  To  Mademoiselle  Jennie  he  gave 
a photograph  of  himself  with  an  affectionate 
inscription. 

After  this  visit  I do  not  think  I saw  Pasteur 
again  until  I went  with  my  husband  and  ‘‘  Made- 
moiselle ” to  present  the  ‘‘Album  Pasteur”  to 
him  on  May  25th,  1890.  The  Institute  was  then 
in  full  working  order  and  the  residential  part 
occupied  by  Pasteur  and  his  wife. 

The  idea  of  getting  up  an  Album  was  suggested 
to  my  mind  by  having  seen  a beautiful  Album 
which  was  presented  to  Pasteur  by  the  artists  of 
Paris  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  humanity. 
One  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
Pasteur’s  home  in  the  midst  of  his  terrible  work 
was  brightened  by  the  gifts  of  all  civilized  nations 
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save  our  own.  Except  for  the  Copley  medal  from 
the  Koyal  Society  there  was  nothing.  Our  sub- 
scription list  towards  the  Institut  was  miserable. 
And  all  this  time  la  Rage  was  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  were  begging  succour 
from  France,  and  receiving  it  with  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. In  scientific  circles  alone  was  Pasteur’s 
work  understood  and  fully  appreciated. 

The  Album,  I considered,  would  not  only  give 
pleasure  to  the  Pasteur  family,  but  would  serve  as 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  wherewithal  to  open 
the  minds  of  the  educated  classes. 

In  September  (1888)  Dr.  Priestley  and  myself 
were  bent  on  going  to  Washington  to  attend  a 
Medical  Congress,  and  I foresaw  that  my  husband, 
being  then  en  fete  and  no  longer  harassed  with 
work,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  getting  signa- 
tures, as  he  certainly  proved  to  be.  Hence  I 
provided  myself  with  many  cardboard  sheets,  and 
many  large  envelopes  in  which  they  could  be  sent 
hither  and  thither  to  gather  the  signatures  from 
all  the  Universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  names  of  distinguished 
persons  whom  we  met  en  route. 
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It  was  in  1888  that  my  daughter  Jenny — “ Made- 
moiselle Jennie,”  who  was  famous  as  a secretary — 
and  I went  over  to  Paris  for  a month  to  help  the 
Pasteurs  with  the  English  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  rabbit  question  in  Australia. 

What  led  to  this  was  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Mr.  C.  de  Varigny, 
on  August  15th,  1887,  describing  the  introduction 
into  Australia  of  rabbits  for  the  sake  of  sport,  and 
the  disastrous  results  which  followed.  The  rabbits 
seemed  to  revel  in  a climate  which  suited  them, 
and  soon  produced  an  improved  race,  with  eight 
to  ten  young  per  litter,  and  eight  to  ten  litters  a 
year,  instead  of  smaller  families  in  the  four  to  six 
litters  annually  produced  here. 

The  writer  mentioned  one  landowner  who  spent 
JC40,000  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  new  plague,  and 
was  obhged  to  give  it  up.  ‘‘They  are  of  extra- 
ordinary voracity  ; they  eat  the  grass  down  to  the 
root,  and  turn  immense  pastures,  which  used  to 
feed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sheep  per  hectare 
(nearly  acres),  into  bare  and  dusty  grounds. 
The  vineyards  have  been  ruined,  and  up  till  now 
the  means  employed  for  destroying  these  animals 
have  ended  in  no  appreciable  result.”  Rabbits, 
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rabbits  were  everywhere.  They  were  on  the  roads, 
on  the  plain,  on  the  sands.  They  were  driven  into 
wired  fields,  and  ruthlessly  beaten  to  death  by 
men,  women,  and  children ; every  kind  of  cruel 
poison  was  used,  still  they  swarmed. 

A few  months  after  this  article  had  appeared, 
Le  Temps  published  an  official  notice  from  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  offering  a sum 
of  £25,000  to  ‘‘  whatever  person  who  shall  cause 
to  be  known,  and  demonstrate  at  his  own  expense, 
a method  or  process  yet  unknown  in  the  Colony, 
with  a view  to  exterminating  rabbits  in  an  effica- 
cious manner,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions,” etc. 

To  this,  Pasteur  wrote  to  the  editor  of  Le  Temps 
offering  to  send  to  those  distant  lands  certain 
ideas  whose  application  might,  perhaps,  meet  with 
success.” 

Without  entering  too  much  into  weary  pre- 
liminaries, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Pasteur 
opened  up  communications  with  me,  the  result 
being  that  my  husband  engaged  for  him  an  English 
assistant.  Dr.  Hinds,  while  he  himself  engaged  for 
the  work  his  nephew  and  assistant.  Dr.  Loir,  and 
another.  Dr.  Germont.  These  three  fully  qualified 
young  men  were  deputed  to  carry  Pasteur’s  ‘4deas  ” 
in  the  shape  of  Fowl  cholera  out  to  Australia  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rabbits.  This  disease  had 
been  thoroughly  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Rue  d’Ulm,  with  the  result  that  an  attenuated 
culture  of  the  virus  was  already  extensively  used 
throughout  the  farms  in  France  to  protect  the 
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sound  poultry  on  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  break- 
ing out.  The  only  other  animals  known  to  be 
subject  to  the  disease  were  rabbits,  so  that,  during 
an  outbreak,  other  farm  animals  were  not  affected, 
and  the  human  beings  on  the  farm  could,  and  did, 
eat  the  hens  with  impunity  that  died  of  that  disease. 

In  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  Pasteur 
found  that  the  virus  of  the  bacterium  of  Fowl 
cholera  became  weakened,  and  at  a temperature  of 
51°  C.  died  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  virulence,  when  kept  from  the  air,  was 
easy,  and  could  be  maintained  for  some  years. 

The  virulence  may  also  be  lost  through  the 
antagonism  of  other  bacteria  reaching  the  broth 
cultures.  In  the  hands  of  experts,  however,  it  is 
always  possible  to  procure  the  most  virulent  seeds 
(bacteria)  wherewithal  to  make  weak  infusions,  or 
strong,  in  chicken  or  rabbit  broth.  The  one  to 
save,  the  other  to  kill,  as  desired.  In  its  natural 
state  the  disease  is  extremely  contagious,  but  it 
is  painless,  the  creatures  affected  simply  curling 
themselves  up  into  fluffy  balls  and  sleeping  into 
death  very  rapidly. 

In  order,  then,  to  facilitate  matters,  my 
daughter  and  myself  started  for  Paris  in  February, 
1888,  accompanied  by  Lady  Cooper,  wife  of  Sir 
Daniel,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales,  and  Miss  Cooper, 
who  proved  most  useful.  So  far.  Sir  Daniel  had 
favoured  the  scheme  in  every  possible  way,  so  that 
we  were  very  hopeful. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  all  received 
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at  the  Ecole  Normale  in  the  beautiful  apartments 
of  M.  and  Madame  Pasteur,  who  had  invited 
friends  to  meet  us  at  dejeuner^  all  being  interested 
in  the  great  rabbit  question. 

The  rooms  of  ‘‘  residence  ’’  in  this  great  school 
formed  already  a monument  to  Pasteur,  for  on  the 
walls  hung  pictures  of  the  great  master,  painted 
by  distinguished  artists  (one  being  Charles  Duran), 
also  a large  crown  of  gold  laurel  leaves,  three  gold 
anchors,  and  other  tributes  from  various  towns. 
On  a table  stood  an  exquisite  group  of  fruit  carved 
out  of  precious  stones  from  the  Emperor  of  Bussia. 
Also  a gold  enamelled  casket  from  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg,  who  had  studied  in  Pasteur’s  laboratory. 

Another  table  with  glass  enclosure  contained 
the  following  Grand  Crosses  : — 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  Bussia. 
Cross  and  insignia  in  diamonds. 

Grand  Cross  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  of 
Italy. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Bose  of  Brazil,  with  Collar. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Medjidieh  of  Turkey. 

Grand  Cross  of  St.  James  of  Portugal. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden. 

Grand  Cross  of  St.  Sava,  Serbie. 

Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Grand  Cross  of  Boumania. 

Grand  Cross  of  Nichan. 
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Grand  Cross  of  Tunis. 

Officer  of  the  Ordre  de  Merite  d’Agriculture 
Fran9aise. 

Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

Under  the  same  glass  case  with  the  above  are 
sixteen  gold  medals,  including  the  Copley  Medal 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  England,  and  the  Albert 
Medal. 

Also  several  silver  medals,  one  from  Barcelona, 
representing  a dog  in  the  typical  attitude  of  rabies, 
with  torn  garments  under  its  fore  feet,  and  a child, 
nude,  standing  by  perfectly  fearless,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a branch  of  laurels.  This  interests 
Pasteur  more  than  the  Emperor  of  Eussia’s 
diamonds,  or  any  of  the  superb  Grand  Crosses. 

To  describe  all  the  exquisite  ohjets  d'art  and 
honours  which  have  been  showered  upon  the 
savant  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would  cover  too 
many  pages  ; but  in  the  midst  of  them  this  hono- 
rary doctor  of  all  the  great  universities  of  Europe 
— this  member  of  eighty-three  learned  societies — 
lived  a homely  existence,  and  was  too  simple  to 
be  spoilt. 

When  the  dejeuner  was  over,  and  the  guests 
had  departed,  I had  a long  conversation  with 
Pasteur  which  interested  me  immensely.  When 
he  wished  to  prove  anything,  or  to  calculate,  or  to 
make  things  plain,  he  would  pull  out  a pencil  and 
note-book  and  draw  it,  or  work  it  out  like  a mathe- 
matical problem.  He  was  extremely  exact.  Dis- 
cussing the  religious  opposition  to  science,  he  said 
very  quietly,  Well,  I always  see  God  through 
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science.”  He  further  remarked,  during  this  con- 
versation, I could  never  work  for  money,  but  I 
could  always  work  for  science.”  This  from  a man 
who  could  have  been  the  richest  the  world  had 
ever  known  had  he  chosen  to  keep  ‘‘  his  secrets  ” 
to  himself.  Here  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  a 
long  career,  content  to  be  a professor  of  chemistry, 
as  he  was  at  the  beginning,  in  receipt  of  a modest 
salary  from  the  Government  of  his  country. 

Our  talk  over,  Pasteur  was  bent  on  taking 
Mademoiselle  Jennie  and  myself  to  see  how  the 
new  building  was  getting  on  in  the  Rue  Dutot. 
He  accordingly  escorted  us  downstairs  to  the  car- 
riage which  had  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
the  day  by  Madame  Grancher,  wife  of  Dr.  Grancher, 
the  first  physician  found  with  courage  enough  to 
make  the  first  inoculation  on  the  first  human  beino- 
ever  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  rabies.  Had 
young  Meister  died  after  the  treatment.  Dr. 
Grancher — the  man  of  faith  and  courage — would 
assuredly  have  been  tried  for  manslaughter,  and 
hundreds  who  were  subsequently  saved  would  have 
been  doomed  to  suffer  the  cruellest  of  all  deaths. 
After  seeing  us  into  our  coupe^  Pasteur  himself 
followed  in  an  open  cab,  although  the  day  was 
cold  and  snow  was  on  the  ground.  When  we 
arrived  on  the  spot,  the  great  chemist  was  so  bent 
on  explaining  the  plan  of  his  new  laboratory,  that 
he  was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  paralyzed 
down  the  one  side,  owing,  unhappily,  to  overwork 
during  his  Ferment  researches.  Fearlessly  he  led 
the  way,  and  expected  us  to  follow  over  beams  and 
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planks  that  bridged  appalling  gulfs,  and  were  open 
to  the  sky.  When  we  all  stood  trembling  on  a 
quivering  plank,  Pasteur  would  calmly  point  out 
the  walls  of  the  dark  chamber  in  which  the  virulent 
marrow  of  the  rabbits’  spinal  cord  was  to  he  pounded 
up  every  morning  for  the  inoculations.  Along 
yonder  passage  were  to  be  the  laboratories  for 
students,  and  if  we  would  have  the  goodness  to 
turn  rounds  we  should  then  see  the  outhne  of  the 
great  reception-hall  for  the  patients  ! 

We  felt  we  were  snatching  a fearful  joy,  but  he 
saw  it  not.  On  we  went  along  the  top  of  party 
walls,  up  in  the  air  one  moment,  and  down  in  the 
depths  the  next,  tiU  it  was  time  to  return  to  our 
carriage  and  go  off  on  our  contemplated  round  of 
visits.  But  behold,  when  the  gorgeous  footman 
opened  the  door  of  the  exquisite  coupe  we  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  state  of  our  boots.  Some 
workmen  rushed  forward  with  spades  and  various 
implements  to  try  to  make  them  a little  better, 
but  Pasteur  insisted  we  should  return  to  the  Ecole 
Normale  to  get  them  properly  cleaned.  When  we 
got  there  our  anxious  host  went  ranging  about 
the  back  premises  trying  to  find  a servant,  but 
they  had  all  gone  out,  no  one  was  in,  so  Pasteur 
himself  did  duty  as  shoe-black,  adding  this  to  his 
other  accomplishments.  He  was  a man  so  entirely 
without  guile  that  he  could  not  regard  this  action 
in  any  other  light  than  one  simple,  natural,  and 
unavoidable  in  the  circumstances. 

The  next  few  days  were  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  of  the  young  delegates. 
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Places  had  been  secured  for  them  on  board  the 
Cuzco,  and  through  the  unfailing  kindness  of 
Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Green, 
of  the  Australian  Steamship  Company,  a consider- 
able space  had  been  reserved  in  the  cold  chamber 
for  the  chicken  cholera.  This  was  the  cause  of 
some  amusement,  as  the  chicken  cholera  was  con- 
tained in  glass  tubes  of  very  small  dimensions. 
Here  is  a drawing  of  a tube 
done  by  Pasteur  to  show  me 
the  size.  The  little  speck  in 
the  corner  is  one  of  the  cocci 
in  a visible  form.  The  ends 
are  sealed,  and  the  vitality 
preserved  indefinitely  at  the 
temperature  50°  C.  It  is  from 
this,  which  contains  the  fresh 
blood  of  the  dead  rabbit,  that 
future  cultures  are  taken. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  three  young 
experts  had  departed,  rumours  of  alarm  from 
Australia  began  to  reach  us.  This  distressed 
Pasteur  greatly.  With  his  arm  linked  in  mine  he 
limped  up  and  down  the  pathways  outside  the 
laboratory  exclaiming,  I have  been  too  sanguine, 
too  sanguine  ! ” His  wife  told  me  he  had  aDeady 
laid  out  ^1000  on  this  enterprise,  and  she  feared  it 
would  come  to  nothing.  Pasteur  soon  perceived 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  the  fatal  word  ‘‘  cholera,” 
and  it  did.  Not  only  the  people,  but  some 
members  of  the  New  South  Wales  Commission,  had 
taken  fright  from  lack  of  full  scientific  knowledge. 
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Meanwhile  the  Cuzco  was  sailing  merrily  on- 
ward, little  aware  of  the  hostile  reception  await- 
ing it.  At  Adelaide  the  delegates  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  saying  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  hastily 
been  passed  making  it  “ illegal  to  introduce  any 
contagious  disease  into  the  colony.”  At  Melbourne 
the  new  Act  was  handed  to  them,  stating  that  the 
punishment  for  the  new  offence  was  “ imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years  ! ” 

What  was  to  he  done  ? If  they  forthwith  went 
on  by  the  Cuzco  to  Sydney  the  three  young 
men  and  the  microbes  would  at  once  be  placed 
under  arrest  1 They  were  advised  to  land,  and 
stay  where  they  were,  until  permission  to  proceed 
was  asked,  and  granted.  Meanwhile  the  delegates 
were  warmly  received  by  the  people  of  Melbourne, 
were  made  members  of  the  club,  and  most  hospit- 
ably entertained.  In  a letter  I received  from  Dr. 
Hinds,  dated  Sydney,  April  24th,  1888,  he  tells  me 
that  after  some  delay  the  necessary  permission  was 
granted  allowing  him  personally,  as  a kind  of  Pleni- 
potentiary, to  proceed  in  order  to  appear  before  the 
Commission.  Leaving  the  others  behind  (including 
the  microbes)  he  at  once  took  train  to  Sydney,  and 
presented  himself  before  the  authorities.  Four 
days  later  he  received  a licence  to  introduce  the 
microbes  provided  they  were  at  once  deposited 
with  the  Minister  for  Lands.  This  brought  on 
the  scene  the  two  detenus  Loir  and  Germont,  who 
under  the  shadow  of  reproach  and  possible  im- 
prisonment had  to  deliver  over  the  precious  but 
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unwelcome  microbes,  not  knowing  bow  they  might 
be  treated  by  their  new  custodians. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  finally  decided 
that  Eodd  Island  (a  small  island,  I believe,  in 
Sydney  Harbour)  was  to  be  prepared,  under  every 
elaborate  precaution,  for  the  experiments  which 
were  promised  under  every  possible  difiioulty. 
The  whole  island  was  enclosed  in  wire  netting  and 
laboratories  built  within  it.  The  experiments  on 
the  rabbits  were  to  be  confined  to  rabbit  hutches 
or  boxes,  and  the  rules  regarding  communications 
with  the  mainland  were  rigid. 

Now,  to  go  back  for  the  moment  to  France,  it 
so  happened  that  Madame  Pommery  of  Eheims, 
proprietress  of  the  great  house  of  champagne  which 
bears  her  name,  sent  Pasteur  the  following  letter 
after  reading  his  note  in  Le  Temps: — 


Rheims,  December  3, 1887. 

Sir, 

I possess  at  Eheims,  above  my  cellars,  a 
vineyard  of  eight  hectares  ” entirely  surrounded 
by  walls.  I have  had  the  regrettable  idea  to  put 
in  it  some  rabbits,  in  order  to  afford  sport  to  my 
grandchildren. 

These  animals  have  swarmed  so  much,  and 
undermine  the  ground  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
wish  to  destroy  them.  The  ferrets  are  powerless 
to  make  them  come  out  of  the  enormous  heaps  of 
chalk  in  which  they  take  refuge. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  try  the  process 
which  you  recommended  for  the  destruction  of 
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those  animals  in  Australia,  I offer  you  facilities  for 
the  means  of  doing  so. 

Yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  Yve  Pommeey. 

As  this  afforded  the  opportunity  Pasteur  wished 
of  trying  experiments  in  the  open,  M.  Loir  was 
sent  down  to  prepare  the  bouillon  and  impregnate 
it  with  the  living  disease.  This  was  sprinkled 
over  the  food  they  came  out  to  feed  upon.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days  the  ground  was  cleared ; not  a rabbit’s 
footprint  appeared  on  the  snow,  and  every  little 
rabbit  hole  was  at  once  a lethel  chamber  and  a 
tomb. 

The  circumstances  in  this  case  were  natural, 
the  conditions  unfettered.  Those  on  Eodd  Island 
were  restrained  and  artificial.  While  the  prepara- 
tions were  slowly  proceeding  the  young  experts 
were  invited  by  some  of  the  squatters  to  go  up 
country,  and  investigate  the  cause  of  a disease 
which  was  destroying  sheep,  cattle,  dogs,  even 
human  beings,  and  was  widespread  over  the  land. 
It  was  known  as  ‘‘  Cumberland  disease,”  but 
beyond  that  nothing  was  known  of  the  life  history 
of  the  terrible  scourge.  Our  experts  were  not  long 
in  recognizing  this  disease  to  be  identical  with 
charbon  in  France ; anthrax^  splenic  fever,  and  wool- 
sorters  disease  in  England.  When  the  wool  of 
these  infected  sheep  was  sent  over  in  bales  to  the 
factories  in  this  country  it  had  to  be  sorted  by 
human  hands,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  the 
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smallest  prick  in  one  of  these  hands  the  sorter  was 
certain  to  die.^  Pasteur  had  already  investigated 
this  disease,  and  found  a vaccine  which  rendered 
the  healthy  animals  immune  in  infected  herds. 
His  trained  assistants  were  not  long  in  preparing 
the  vaccine  and  demonstrating  its  efficacy  in 
arresting  the  ravages  caused  by  the  disease.  The 
squatters  and  Government  officials  who  were 
superintending  were  duly  impressed ; but  mean- 
while the  rabbit  question  was  still  in  the  air,  the 
dreaded  “cholera”  in  close  custody,  the  experts 
suspect,  although  personally  well  treated  by  the 
people. 

It  was  evident  that  contending  interests  and 
hostility  would  win  the  day.  “ You  will  have 
many  difficulties,”  said  one  of  the  Commissi- 
oners. “ You  ought  not  to  have  come  without  an 
exact  contract  with  the  Government,”  said  another! 

In  a letter  from  Pasteur  to  Sir  Daniel  Cooper 
he  asks  in  reply  to  these  assertions,  “ Does  not  the 
programme  of  August  31st,  1887,  pledge  the 
Government  ? 

“ Did  not  the  Government  of  Sydney  send  a 
telegram  to  you  asking  for  the  microbe  of  M. 
Pasteur  with  instructions,  so  as  to  make  use  of  it  ? 
Is  not  the  Government  pledged  by  this  telegram 
to  its  official  agent  in  London  ? What  wasps’ 
nest  have  I fallen  into  ? ” 

The  situation  was  curious.  While  every  diffi- 
culty was  thrown  in  the  way  of  a fair  demonstration 

' A remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things  has  since  then  been 
adopted. 
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of  the  efficacy  of  chicken  cholera,  the  squatters 
were  taking  Ml  advantage  of  Pasteur’s  assistants 
to  save  the  more  costly  animals  from  Cumberland 
disease,  by  a vaccine  they  prepared  on  the  spot. 
As  the  Government  were  paying  enormous  sums 
annually  to  the  squatters  as  indemnity  against  the 
rabbit  pest,  it  was  not  in  every  case  considered 
desirable  to  stop  the  ravages  which  ran  pari  passu 
with  a very  fair  Government  subsidy.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  was  surely  to  the  interest  of 
the  Government  to  do  everything  likely  to  promote 
prosperity  in  the  homes  of  the  food  supply 
throughout  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  wrote  to  tell 
them  they  were  muddling  the  whole  thing,”  and 
that  it  was  all  he  and  Mrs.  Priestley  could  do  ” 
to  prevent  Pasteur  recalling  his  delegates  at  once. 

Seeing  how  things  were  going  I eventually 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Daniel  Cooper : — 


17  Heetfoed  Steeet, 
Mayfaie,  W.,  ISth  May,  1888. 

Deae  Sie  Daniel, 

Knowing  how  truly  you  have  the  interest 
of  the  Colony  at  heart,  I feel  that  it  is  due  to  you 
to  explain  any  action  my  friendship  for  Pasteur 
prompts  me  to  take. 

I told  your  daughter  yesterday  that  I would 
write  to  Pasteur  and  recommend  him  to  ask,  and 
accept,  a definite  sum  from  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  for  placing  his  delegates  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  for  a period  of  six  months. 
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This  I have  done,  recommending  him  to  ask 
j625,000,  in  return  for  which  his  delegates  will 
teach  a certain  number  of  Government  officials 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  vaccine  of  Cumberland 
disease. 

If  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  takes 
the  initiative — as  it  has  done  with  the  rabbit  pest 
— and  enters  into  a treaty  with  the  other  Austra- 
lasian Governments,  the  sum  will  soon  be  minimized 
by  each  paying  a share.  Each  Government  would 
thus  have  the  right  to  send  one  or  two  representa- 
tive vets,  to  learn  the  method,  and  take  back  the 
knowledge,  and  some  of  the  vaccine,  to  start 
centres  in  their  respective  countries.  By  the 
Government  exercising  control  in  the  matter  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  properly  done  than  if  it 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  who 
might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I have  read  all  the  papers  which  you  and  other 
friends  have  lately  sent  me,  and  I am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  the  universal  alarm  felt  at  the 
idea  of  introducing  disease  where  there  is  apparently 
so  little  knowledge  of  Pasteur’s  methods  and  of  his 
marvellous  power  of  keeping  disease  under  control. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  a Pasteur  is 
more  wanted  than  in  that  fair  land  of  yours.  Nature 
has  done  everything  for  it,  but  its  very  prosperity 
has  already  opened  the  door  to  various  diseases. 
You  have  arrived  at  the  moment  when  Pasteur, 
the  great  Controller,  is  needed.  He,  the  humble 
individual  who  never  thinks  of  himself,  lives  for 
science  alone.  You  cannot  barter  with  such  a 
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man.  His  one  idea  since  the  rabbit  question  was 
brought  before  him  is  the  happiness  of  saving  the 
squatters  from  ruin  and  devoting  the  money  to 
Science. 

The  Government  of  Sydney  should  really  take 
up  the  proper  and  dignified  position  of  offering 
c£25,000  to  the  Institut  Pasteur  in  return  for  the 
services  his  delegates  have  already  afforded  in 
relation  to  the  Cumberland  disease.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  various  treasuries  would  soon 
be  filled  to  overflowing  through  the  demand  for 
vaccine,  and  the  benefit  to  the  squatters  (for  small 
sums  of  money)  would  be  untold.  The  Cumberland 
disease  is  the  most  deadly  and  infectious  that  lives 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Think  what  your 
country  would  be  without  that  disease,  and  without 
the  overflow  of  rabbits ! Pasteur  has  already 
stamped  out  splenic  fever  in  other  lands,  so  why 
not  in  yours  ? 

Any  Agent  General  who  has  the  power  to  send 
the  mind  of  Pasteur  across  sea  and  land  to  save 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  destroy  a living  pestilence 
on  the  other,  is  a man  of  history.  It  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  Colonies  and  be  one  which  will 
benefit  them  for  ever. 

Pasteur  can  save  your  country  millions — as  he 
has  done  in  other  countries.  All  you  can  do  for 
him  is  to  make  him  happy  through  science.  He 
is  slowly  sinking  away,  is  no  longer  able  for  the 
strife,  and  in  his  paralyzed  side  you  can  read  the 
tale  of  all  that  he  has  given  to  the  world.  He  has 
never  asked,  he  has  always  given. 
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France  and  other  nations  have  risen  up  and 
collected  £80,000  to  build  him  a scientific  institute. 
The  ground  and  buildings  cost  £61,000,  and  the 
endowments  ought  to  come  from  Australia  to  com- 
plete the  honour  before  he  dies,  leaving  all  his 
noble  works  behind  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eliza  Priestley. 

Nothing  came  of  this,  for  ‘‘  against  stupidity 
even  the  gods  fight  in  vain,”  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  the  French  experts  were  recalled.  Dr. 
Hinds  was  permitted  to  stay  behind  and  to  settle 
down  in  practice  and  do  the  best  he  could  for 
himself  and  the  colony. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
Australia,  in  common  with  other  civilized  countries, 
has  not  been  slow  to  follow  the  teachings,  and 
reap  the  benefits  issuing  from  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
the  chief  endowment  of  which  we  owe  to  two 
large-minded  and  benevolent  women,  Madame 
Hirsch,  and  Madame  Boucicaut,  the  foundress  of 
the  Bon  Marche. 
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The  following  September  we  were  bounding  across 
the  Atlantic,  enjoying  ourselves,  or  otherwise,  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

One  charming  feature  of  the  voyage  was  the 
part-singing  of  the  Welsh  emigrants  on  board.  As 
emigrants  they  were  severely  bureau’d,  there  was 
no  malingering  allowed,  and  nothing  to  beguile 
the  weary  hours.  All  were  turned  out  of  their 
cabins  at  a certain  hour,  and  at  a definite  hour 
sent  to  bed.  But  before  the  bed  hour  came  round 
the  whole  community  would  squat  down  on  the 
deck,  and  with  babies  in  laps  and  small  children 
grouped  about  them,  would  fill  the  air  with  song, 
all  falling  into  their  parts  as  if  they  had  been  trained 
to  sing  together.  I asked  if  they  had  all  come 
from  the  same  place,  and  had  practised  before,  and 
was  told  that  they  had  never  met  before,  but  all 
the  Welsh  could  sing,  and  they  all  knew  their 
native  songs. 

Sitting  on  the  deck  above  and  listening  to  this 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  ceaseless  washing  of 
the  waves  keeping  time,  was  an  experience  I can 
never  forget. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  we  had  to  part  with 
our  friends  of  the  sea  and  our  Welsh  bards,  and 
adjourn  to  a big  hotel  in  New  York.  There  we 
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spent  a day  and  night,  arranging  for  letters  to  be 
forwarded,  and  various  other  matters.  Before 
leaving,  we  paid  a visit  to  our  friend  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  whom  we  found  in  his  office  at  the  bank. 
We  had  known  him  hitherto  in  a sociable  way  at 
Dover  House  when  he  came  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother,  whom  we  counted  amongst  our  most 
intimate  friends.  Here  in  the  great  bank  we  felt 
possessed  with  a sense  of  intrusion,  owing  to  the 
bustle  and  business  going  on,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  cards  and  walking  off  when  we 
were  ushered  into  the  great  financier’s  room.  All 
our  scruples  quickly  vanished  before  a most  cordial 
reception,  for  our  visit  had  been  heralded  by  his 
father,  who  was  anxious  that  ‘‘  America  should  make 
itself  pleasant  to  us.”  Having  accordingly  arranged 
that  we  should  pay  a visit  to  himself  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  at  their  country  house  near  West  Point, 
we  took  leave  of  the  office  with  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tion that  life  there  was  very  human  after  all,  and 
that  our  visit  had  not  unhinged  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  so  much  as  we  had  feared  ! 

Next  morning  we  started  for  Boston  en  route  to 
Beverley  Farms  to  visit  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  was  there  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sargent,  for 
the  summer  and  autumn.  That  we  should  spend 
our  first  week  in  the  United  States  with  them  had 
long  since  been  arranged.  Two  years  previously, 
in  1886,  we  had  seen  them  daily  in  London  when 
they  spent  their  ‘‘  hundred  days  in  Europe.” 

Before  we  arrived.  Dr.  Holmes  had  been  warned 
by  his  medical  attendant  not  to  talk  too  much  on 
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account  of  his  throat,  hut  although  we  all  did  our 
best  to  enforce  a little  solitary  and  wholesome  con- 
finement to  his  own  room,  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
was  always  trying  to  obey  orders,  but  any  attempt 
at  repression  only  increased  the  overflow  of  his 
spirits,  and  out  he  would  burst  brimful  of  new  ideas 
or  some  inimitable  story,  and  charged  with  desire 
to  hear  others.  The  two  physicians  were  such 
kindred  spirits  that  there  was  no  keeping  them  . 
apart. 

Beverley  Farms  was  a delightful  place  for 
summer  residence.  It  bordered  the  broad  Atlantic, 
with  islands  lying  off  it  here  and  there,  and  was  in 
reality  a great  forest.  I cannot  remember  ever 
seeing  a farm  or  the  original  farms.  In  our  drives 
through  these  enchanting  woods  we  came  upon 
lovely  villas,  every  villa,  in  common  with  our  own, 
having  what  they  call  a piazza.  Our  piazza  was 
rendered  fly-proof  by  a very  light  wire  gauze,  that 
enclosed  it  but  did  not  obstruct  the  view  nor  yet 
the  summer  winds.  There  we  used  to  spend  the 
mornings  resting  or  discussing  the  programme  for 
the  day,  to  the  murmuring  of  the  bees,  and  mutter- 
ings  of  the  wasps,  and  other  winged  creatures 
trying  vainly  to  get  in.  The  whole  house  was  fly- 
proof.  The  front  door  would  quietly  expand  before 
you,  and  close  itself  again  when  you  entered.  A 
second  door  performed  a similar  service  before  you 
were  actually  within  the  house. ^ Every  window 
was  also  fly-proof,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of 
regulating  light,  shade,  or  darkness,  according  to 

^ This  was  effected  by  a Morton’s  door  check  spring. 
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your  will.  Throughout  the  establishmenfc  there 
was  much  to  learn  and  nothing  to  teach.  And 
beyond  the  many  evidences  of  high  thinking,  there 
was  the  simple  life  that  suited  us  so  well.  No  late 
dinners  nor  formalities  of  any  sort.  The  home  life 
went  on  as  usual  whoever  came.  The  morning 
meal  produced  home-made  bread,  rolls,  scones, 
and  a variety  of  good  dishes  peculiar  to  the  land. 
The  evening  meal  was  pastoral  in  its  simplicity, 
the  dish  I best  remember  being  milk-toast — a bowl 
of  cut-up,  fresh-made  toast,  with  hot  milk  poured 
over  it.  This  was  the  innocent  bowl  over  which 
our  minds  would  wander  back  to  the  memorable 
Hundred  Days.  From  these  peaceful  surroundings 
a thousand  brilliant  scenes  would  rise  before  us, 
making  us  feel  it  was  quite  another  world  we  were 
contemplating — one  they  would  never  see  again, 
but  which  still  awaited  us  for  a time.  How  our 
dear  host  revelled  in  these  memories  ! 

Yes,  over  the  milk-toast  we  roamed  once  more 
through  marble  halls,  and  many  a glittering  scene. 
There  was  the  night  we  met  at  Lord  Granville’s 
reception  at  Carlton  House  Terrace,  when  Lady 
Granville  very  kindly  asked  me  to  take  Dr.  Wendell 
Holmes  over  the  rooms.  As  we  sailed  through  the 
beautiful  apartments  the  gallant  old  poet  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “I  feel  I am  going  about  with  the 
Evening  Star.”  “You  are  quite  wrong,”  I replied, 
“ for  it  is  I who  am  going  about  with  the  Star  of 
the  evening.”  Thus  merrily  we  passed  the  hour 
like  people  of  the  ancien  regime  feeling  young  again. 

Then  there  was  the  dinner  at  Archdeacon 
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Farrar’s,  where  the  lions  of  science  lay  down  with 
the  lambs  of  theology,  all  bleating  together  in 
perfect  harmony.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Huxley, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Millais, 
Mrs.  Phelps  and  others  were  present.  This 
dinner  Wendell  Holmes  classed  as  an  event.” 
A breakfast,  a lunch,  a tea  he  considered  a cir- 
cumstance, an  occurrence  in  social  life,  but  a 
dinner  was  an  event.  It  was  the  ‘‘  full-blown 
flower  of  that  cultivated  growth  of  which  these 
lesser  products  are  the  buds.” 

There  was  an  endless  joy  too  in  talking  over 
the  celebrated  evening  party  they  gave  at  our 
house  in  Hertford  Street,  and  the  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  it.  One  incident  was 
rather  curious.  A gentleman  I scarcely  knew 
myself,  but  who  considered  himself  a great  cele- 
brity, came  up  to  me  and  asked  to  be  introduced 
to  Lady  Kosebery.  I explained  how  impossible 
it  was  for  me  to  take  such  a liberty,  as  I was  not 
the  hostess  on  this  occasion,  but  I went  up  to 
Mrs.  Sargent  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  her. 
As  Lady  Kosebery  was  standing  close  behind  her 
she  turned  round  and  asked  permission,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  celebrity.  The  answer  was 
very  plain.  It  was  whispered  into  her  ear,  and 
was  simply,  “ I will  not.”  ^ 

“ Oh,  what  am  I to  do  ? ” exclaimed  poor  Mrs. 
Sargent,  coming  up  to  me ; Lady  Rosebery  said, 
‘ I will  not.’  ” 

‘‘  Do  nothing,”  said  I. 

* As  matters  turned  out,  Lady  Rosebery  was  perfectly  justified. 
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When  the  guests  were  gone,  and  about  a dozen 
were  left,  we  sat  round  the  supper  table  for  an 
hour  enjoying  the  wit  and  humorous  stories  that 
poured  from  the  brain  of  our  delightful  host. 

The  following  is  another  reminiscence  of  that 
period  which  I have  found  in  a letter  written  by 
‘ myself  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wills,  at  the  time  : — 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  a very  interest- 
ing levee.  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  came  to  meet  Sir 
* James  Paget  and  Sir  William  Gull.  We  formed 
a small  group  for  conversation  in  the  one  room, 
while  Flora  and  Jenny  entertained  the  usual 
Sunday  casuals  over  the  tea  table  in  the  next. 

In  the  end  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  declared 
himself  much  impressed  with  Paget,  but  some- 
what puzzled  by  Gull.  Sir  William  (Gull)  laid  it 
down  that  medicine  was  the  mother  of  all 
sciences,  and  that  a tablet  to  that  effect  should 
be  placed  in  the  College  of  Physicians.  Some 
of  us  objected,  and  maintained  that  medicine  as 
a science  began  with  Pasteur,  for  although  the 
use  of  drugs  might  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  the  earliest  of  all  sciences  was  astro- 
nomy. Presently  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  amusing 
way,  gave  the  conversation  a turn  by  saying  the 
earliest  medical  advice  ever  given — on  a person 
taking  poison — was  to  spit  it  out ! 

‘‘  The  Autocrat  has  a great  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  is  very  bright  and  animated. 
Altogether  it  was  a charming  afternoon.” 

But  to  turn  from  Hertford  Street  to  Beverley 
Farms  once  more.  I was  sitting  one  morning  on 
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the  lawn,  chatting  with  our  friend  out  in  the  open 
among  the  bees  and  butterflies,  when  I began  idly 
to  flick  away  a little  twig  lying  in  front  of  us  with 
the  point  of  my  parasol.  We  were  not  thinking 
of  the  twig  at  all,  but  were  presently  startled  to 
find  it  had  sprung  into  life,  and  developed  legs, 
and  was  hopping  away  across  the  grass.  The 
next  moment  I had  captured  it  as  an  interesting 
trophy  and  specimen  of  the  “ mimic  ” creatures. 
“ Ah,  you  poor,  sly,  little  twig  ! I apostrophized. 

How  marvellous  are  the  ways  of  the  God  of 
Nature,  who  endowed  you  with  a power  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  actors  the  world  has  known ! 
The  pantomime  that  transforms  a man  into  a cat, 
a Cinderella  into  a princess,  is  poor  compared  to 
your  transformation  from  a bit  of  dead  wood  into 
a living  creature,  with  a nervous  system  of  some 
kind  to  enable  you  to  earn  a living,  and  reproduce 
your  species  from  one  generation  to  another ! 
And  there  you  lay  at  our  feet,  just  a little  common 
twig,  brown,  motionless,  and  without  charm.  Ah, 
therein  lay  your  artfulness  and  profound  wisdom ; 
no  charm;  nothing  to  attract  unwelcome  atten- 
tions; a true  philosopher,  exciting  no  jealousy; 
wishing  only  to  be  left  in  peace.’’ 

Thus  we  sat  on,  twig  in  hand,  philosophizing 
about  the  means  of  self-defence  given  to  the 
creatures  of  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  throughout 
nature. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I must  quote  a few 
lines  from  a letter  addressed  to  my  husband  the 
following  Christmas  by  the  Autocrat : — 
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‘‘  We  have  had  lots  of  Christmas  presents, 
none  more  welcome  than  a drum  full  of  mistletoe 
and  holly  from  a kind  English  friend  who  has 
kept  us  supplied  with  them  in  past  years.  Such 
dear  remembrances  as  they  are  of  our  darling 
old  home — and  then — and  then — our  charming 
friends  smile  on  us  so  benignantly  as  we  distribute 
them. 

I wonder  whether  the  pious  old  customs  of 
England  are  still  observed.  I don’t  know  any- 
thing that  pleases  our  pretty  women  more  than 
a gift  of  a bough  of  mistletoe — so  suggestive,  you 
know,  even  to  the  iciest  of  vestals,  who  looks  as  if 
she  had  slept  in  the  refrigerator.  ...” 

Before  me  lie  many  delightful  letters  from  both 
father  and  daughter;  but  innocent  joys  do  not 
alone  fill  the  pages,  for  to  them,  as  to  all,  come 
sorrows.  Only  seven  months  after  our  visit  the 
two  who  were  so  much  one,  and  everything  to 
each  other,  were  parted  by  death.  “It  is  too 
true,” — writes  Dr.  Holmes  on  April  30th — “ my 
much-loved  daughter  was  taken  from  me  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  after  nearly  two  months’  illness.  ...” 

The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  to  my  husband 
was  dated  1893,  about  fifteen  months  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  quite  quietly  when  sitting 
in  his  easy  chair. 

The  letter  is  very  cheerful,  but  handwriting 
shaky.  I give  the  last  paragraph : — 

“ Pray  do  not  think  you  must  thank  me  for 
the  hymn  I sent  you,  or  criticize,  or  praise  it. 
I want  you  to  know  that  I am  still  compos  mentis, 
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I regret  to  hear  from  Mr.  Besant  (Sir  Walter) 
that  my  Paris  fellow- student  of  1833-5,  Walter 
Hayle  Walshe,  is  dead.  My  great  co-evals  of 
1809  are  all  gone  but  G-ladstone,  Tennyson,  and 
Darwin.” 

Thus  ended  a friendship  that  still  lives  for  me 
on  the  “ outspread  wings  of  Memory.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


Washington  and  the  Congress  still  lay  before  ns, 
both  big. 

The  change  from  the  simple  New  England 
home  life,  where  everything  breathed  of  peace  and 
absence  from  strife,  was  bewildering.  In  sending 
forth  the  tendrils  of  my  memory  there  is  little  to 
take  hold  of.  The  White  House  opened  its  doors 
to  a reception  held  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  one 
afternoon.  The  local  physicians  kept  open  house 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  the  usual  magnificent 
hospitalities  went  on. 

The  most  restful  pleasures  were  those  for  which 
I was  best  fitted,  and  as  Princess  Henrietta  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  wife  of  Professor  von  Esmarck 
of  Kiel,  believed  herself  to  be  on  the  same  plane 
as  myself  physically,  we  arranged  to  take  quiet 
country  drives  together  in  the  various  carriages 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  friends.  We  were  thrown 
so  much  together  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions 
that  we  became  very  friendly,  and  kept  up  a 
correspondence  afterwards  for  some  years. 

On  leaving  Washington  we  travelled  with  the 
Von  Esmarcks  and  a few  others  to  Baltimore  to 
visit  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital — the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  world.  As  it  was  finished,  but  not 
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yet  opened,  we  could  freely  inspect  the  wonderful 
mechanism  for  simplifying  labour,  and  the  dis- 
infecting and  sanitary  arrangements,  which  were 
perfect. 

From  thence  to  Philadelphia,  a delightful  city. 
Here  the  pleasant  drives  with  the  Princess  were 
resumed  when  time  permitted,  but  the  Congress 
being  over,  we  had  to  take  oUr  more  independent 
ways  in  visiting  the  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and 
other  institutions.  Among  the  friends  who  showed 
us  great  attention  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of  Tfie  Ledger 
newspaper.  He  had  an  immense  publishing  office 
full  of  the  usual  business  of  a daily  paper,  but  in 
the  thick  of  the  rush  his  own  private  sanctum 
stood  serene.  Here  he  had  entertained  my  father 
and  mother  years  ago,  and  here  he  now  entertained 
us  with  many  delightful  reminiscences.  Before  we 
left  we  were  shown  a large  tray  full  of  china  cups 
and  saucers,  no  two  being  alike,  and  told  each  to 
select  the  specimen  we  liked  best  as  a memento  of 
local  manufacture.  He  never  allowed  any  stranger 
from  across  the  mill-pond  to  go  away  without  a 
cup  and  saucer ! He  was  associated  in  some  way, 
I cannot  remember  how,  with  the  bank  of  Drexel- 
Morgan,  and  invited  us  there  to  lunch  one  day. 
This  was  a very  pleasant  affair,  for  I was  presented 
by  one  of  the  Drexel  brothers  with  an  enormous 
fortune  which  I held  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and 
felt  a millionaire,  although  my  fortune  was  no 
sooner  attained  than  it  was  lost  again.  Like  many 
other  fortunes  less  easily  acquired. 
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One  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  we  were 
sitting  quietly  at  breakfast  in  our  hotel  when  a 
young  medical  assistant  from  one  of  the  hospitals 
rushed  in,  saying  breathlessly,  You  must  come 
to  the  hospital  at  once,  not  a moment  to  lose. 
The  patients  have  just  come  in  from  the  peach- 
growing districts  with  malaria,  and  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  parasites  in  the  crescent  stage  of  their 
existence  you  must  come.” 

My  husband  mildly  inquired  if  they  would  not 
keep ! 

‘‘Oh  no,”  said  the  student,  “they  are  dis- 
appearing now,  for  they — the  patients — have  all 
been  already  saturated  with  quinine  ! ” 

In  not  many  minutes  we  were  both  in  the 
laboratory,  spell-bound  to  a row  of  microscopes 
which  were  being  supplied  with  fresh  drops  of 
blood  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  wards.  There  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
crescents  but  no  other  developments  of  their  life 
history. 

In  the  hospital  for  tropical  diseases  at  the 
Albert  Docks  I have  since  then  seen  the  various 
stages  of  the  life  history  of  this  microbe,  now  so 
distinguished  in  connection  with  the  mosquito. 
The  life  cycle  of  this  parasite  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  medical  research  and  curiosities  of  science. 

We  were  now  bent  on  visiting  the  grave  of 
Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  great- 
grand  uncle  of  my  husband,  hence  we  started  on 
September  25th  for  Northumberland,  the  place 
of  his  exile  and  death.  Mr.  Frank  Thomson, 
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vice-president  of  the  line,  had  kindly  placed  his 
private  car  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Perrier,  who  were  going  on  to  Chicago,  and  we 
were  to  accompany  them  so  far  on  the  way.  The 
vice-president,  his  brother.  Dr.  Thomson,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  other  members  of  the  family,  and  Dr. 
Osier  came  to  see  us  off. 

We  soon  realized  the  fact  that  we  were  travel- 
ling in  great  luxury  and  style.  At  one  o’clock 
the  factotum,  a black  man,  sent  us  in  a beautifully 
cooked  luncheon  consisting  of  split  grilled  chickens, 
sweetbreads,  green  peas,  other  trifles,  and  sherry, 
champagne,  and  fruit. 

At  6.30,  having  reached  our  destination,  we 
parted  with  our  fellow-travellers,  and,  leaving  all 
comfort  behind,  plunged  suddenly  into  desolation. 
Nobody  seemed  to  want  us.  When  we  got  to  the 
inn  there  was  not  a soul  to  receive  us.  There  was 
a church  festival  going  on  and  we  were  quite  in 
the  way.  So  we  wandered  through  the  deserted 
kitchen,  looking  for  food  and  finding  none.  The 
fire  and  all  the  servants  were  out.  At  last  a man 
from  somewhere  dropped  in,  and,  hearing  what  we 
wanted,  proceeded  to  light  the  fire  and  boil  some 
eggs,  and,  hunting  about  till  he  found  some  bread 
and  a few  plates,  threw  them  anyhow  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  advised  us  to  make  the  best  of  it — which 
we  did. 

The  bedroom  which  ought  to  have  expected  us 
and  didn’t,  was  a dilapidated  chamber,  bereft  of 
all  the  usual  accessories  of  a bedroom.  No  water 
in  the  jugs,  no  one  to  bring  water,  didn’t  know 
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where  to  find  any.  To  ring  the  bell  was  im- 
possible. There  were  no  bells.  So  just  as  we 
were,  with  the  dust  of  travel  upon  us,  we  strolled 
out  to  look  up  our  relations. 

Mrs.  Priestley  and  her  two  daughters — one 
called  Janet — received  us  most  kindly  and  begged 
us  to  take  up  our  quarters  with  them,  hut  this 
friendly  offer  we  felt  we  could  not  accept.  They 
were  the  fourth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
the  great  chemist, — eldest  son  of  eldest  son  straight 
down  the  line. 

Next  morning  they  drove  us  in  their  carriage 
to  the  grave  of  Joseph  Priestley  in  the  new 
cemetery  to  which  his  remains  were  carried  from 
the  original  resting-place  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  One  little  rose  bush  was  growing  up  beside 
the  memorial  tablet,  and  from  it  I gathered  a few 
leaves  for  the  Pasteur  Album,  knowing  the  high 
esteem  which  the  living  chemist  held  for  the  one 
who  was  dead.  The  ground  was  well  kept,  and 
beautifully  situated  facing  the  Blue  Hills,  and 
overlooking  a bend  of  the  wide  and  tranquil  Sus- 
quehanna river.  Then  we  went  to  see  the  house 
where  Joseph  Priestley,  F.B.S.,  LL.D.,  lived  and 
died  in  exile.  The  laboratory  was  now  in  use  as 
an  outhouse,  and  was  full  of  gardener’s  tools,  hut 
the  instruments  he  used  were  carefully  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

Close  beside  me,  where  I write,  stands  a 
singularly  pretty  oval  Sheraton  card  table  that 
belonged  to  Priestley,  and  was  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  this  very  house.  After  his  death  it  was 
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sold  along  with  many  other  things,  and  happened 
to  be  bought  by  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Bayard,  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.  The  aunt  left  this  table  to  her 
nephew,  and  when  he  became  United  States’  Am- 
bassador and  we  made  his  acquaintance  in  London, 
he  determined  in  his  turn  to  leave  the  table  to 
us.  After  his  death  it  was  forwarded  by  his 
widow,  who  stated  that  it  stood  by  his  bedside 
during  his  last  illness,  and  that  he  had  found 
pleasure  in  thinking  it  would  descend  in  time  to 
our  son  Joseph,  and  be  treasured  as  a family  relic. 
It  now  has  a brass  plate  on  it  recording  the 
history. 

After  our  drive,  we  dined  with  the  Priestley 
family  at  the  good  old-fashioned  hour  of  twelve. 
According  to  my  notes,  it  was  a most  elegant 
repast,  with  ices  and  cakes  made  at  home.  The 
house  was  very  roomy,  comfortable,  and  old- 
fashioned.  Everything  was  quaint  and  old  world, 
even  to  the  serving-maid,  who  took  such  a deep 
interest  in  the  family  that  she  was  always  coming 
in  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  conversation  when 
she  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
hung  an  original  painting  of  Priestley  by  Stuart. 

The  object  of  our  visit  to  this  place — the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Indians — having  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
to  Canada,  resting  a night  at  a lovely  place  en 
route^  called  The  Glen.  It  was  simply  an  hotel 
overlooking  Lake  Seneca  and  the  deep  gorge 
which  is  the  picturesque  raison  d'kre  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  residential  part  of  the  hotel  was  on 
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one  side  of  the  gorge  and  the  restaurant  on  the 
other,  so  that  for  meals  we  had  always  to  cross 
the  bridge  which  united  the  two  sides.  The 
dinner  hour  closed  at  three,  when  tea  set  in  till 
seven,  after  which  everything  was  supper.  There 
was  abundance  at  each  meal,  and  there  was  no 
mistake  about  the  charge,  for  one  dollar  (four 
shillings)  per  meal  whatever  it  was,  covered 
everything. 

We  were  now  in  the  first  week  of  October,  had 
left  snow  behind  in  Canada,  and  arrived  at  the 
fashionable  summer  resort  Lennox,  Berks.  We 
took  up  our  quarters  at  a large  hotel  which  was 
in  the  uncomfortable  stage  of  gradually  closing  up 
for  the  winter.  As  our  friend  Lady  Nicholson  had 
given  us  an  introduction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shat- 
tuck,  who  had  a residence  there,  my  husband 
wandered  out  soon  after  our  arrival  to  find  the 
house  and  leave  the  letter  and  cards.  When  he 
rang  the  bell  the  door  was  immediately  opened  by 
Mr.  Shattuck  himself,  who  at  once  invited  him 
into  the  hall,  where  the  family  were  sitting  at  tea. 
Long  before  they  knew  who  he  was,  or  how  he 
had  come  there,  they  were  cordially  greeting  him 
and  offering  tea,  but  when  the  letter  was  read  and 
they  realized  there  was  a wife  in  the  background 
they  wanted  first  to  detain  my  husband,  and 
secondly  to  send  their  carriage  off  there  and  then 
to  fetch  me.  However,  when  it  was  explained 
that  I was  suffering  from  a cold  and  had  gone  to 
bed,  they  agreed  to  send  the  carriage  next  morn- 
ing.  Accordingly  next  morning  the  carriage  and 
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Mr.  Shattuck  duly  arrived,  and  I was  soon  released 
from  the  discomfort  of  hotel  life  and  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  family  life,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 
The  Americans  do  not  seem  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ‘‘stranger.”  There  is  no  such  thing 
to  them.  They  are  all  so  friendly  that  any  stiff- 
ness or  formality  would  be  thrown  awaj^  indeed 
they  would  be  too  busy  in  making  you  happy  and 
comfortable  to  notice  it. 

My  instantaneous  friend  Mrs.  Shattuck  escorted 
me  to  my  room,  chatting  all  the  way,  telHng  me 
about  the  members  of  the  family  staying  with 
them  at  present,  and  that  Madame  this  and 
Signor  that  were  coming  to  sing  to  them  at  a 
concert  she  was  giving  that  afternoon.  They 
were  expected  to  arrive  presently  from  New  York. 

After  lunch  a scene  of  animation,  gaiety,  and 
delightful  music  soon  filled  the  day. 

In  the  stables  were  carriages  of  every  kind 
and  horses  for  everybody.  We  had  only  to  say 
whether  we  desired  a Victoria,  a brougham,  or  a 
four-in-hand.  As  a rule  every  variety  came  round 
to  the  door  at  once  to  suit  the  several  visitors. 

The  master  of  the  house  generally  drove  me 
out  in  his  phaeton.  When  we  were  riding  along 
the  roads  one  day  I was  struck  with  the  quantity 
of  apples  lying  every  here  and  there  in  the  water 
of  the  gutters,  and  innocently  inquired  if  they 
were  there  to  he  washed  ? He  was  much  amused, 
and  explained  that  in  Yankee  land  the  apples 
grew  in  such  profusion  it  was  not  worth  anyone’s 
while  to  gather  what  fell  from  the  trees  ! 
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* 

j We  also  had  introductions  to  Mrs.  Whitney, 

; and  Mrs.  Sloane,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
J and  received  much  kindness  from  them. 

I Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierpont 

j Morgan  in  their  charming  country  house  near 
j West  Point. 

V Here  all  was  simplicity  once  more.  We  felt 
i back  in  New  England  again.  No  ostentation,  no 
I formality,  just  the  sweet  home  life,  and  unaffected 
delightful  daughters. 

! After  this  to  New  York,  where  we  spent  our 

last  fortnight  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fordyce  Barker, 
j who  entertained  us  with  all  the  town  festivities 
they  could  think  of.  At  their  house  we  met  our 
’ friend.  Dr.  John  Metcalfe,  whom  we  had  seen 

; often  and  admired  so  much  in  our  own  country. 

; He  took  us  to  Tiffany’s  one  day,  and  presented 

! me  with  a silver  bowl  of  exquisite  workmanship, 

and  another  of  porcelain,  just  to  show  what  the 
I Yankees  could  do. 

1 Before  leaving  these  hospitable  shores  we 

J received  a packet  of  “ Yankee  notions  ” from 
Dr.  Wendell  Holmes.  Here  is  the  list  of 
j notions : — 

j Mrs.  Mcgregor’s  family  nail-box  containing 

; 400  steel  white  nails,  etc. 

Two  automatic  mucilage  pencils. 

Box  of  pure  rubber  finger-shields  for  pen- 
holders. 

A silver  tongue-scraper,  similar  to  one  he 
always  used  himself. 

Then  books,  poems,  etc. 
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With  kindest  and  grateful  regards  from  the 
author.” 

These  are  enshrined  in  my  library,  but  the 
most  sacred  of  these  little  mementoes  is  the  one 
sent  after  his  death  by  his  son  the  Judge.  It  is  a 
little  square  of  plate  glass  from  the  window  of  his 
studio  at  Boston  through  which  he  loved  to  gaze 
at  the  Eiver  Charles,  and  on  it  is  engraved  a 
quotation  from  one  of  his  poems  : — 

“ My  airy  oriel  on  the  river  shore.” 

To  me  it  is  the  magic  crystal  into  which  I have 
only  to  look  to  see  Beverley  Farms,  and  the  dear 
kind  faces  which  recall  some  of  the  happiest 
memories  of  a hfetime.  To  use  his  own  words — 

“ How  the  past  spreads  out  in  vision  with  its  far-receding  train, 

Like  a long  embroidered  arras  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1890  that  the 
Pasteur  Album  was  sufficiently  advanced  lor 
presentation.  It  had  meanwhile  afforded  my 
husband  and  myself  the  greatest  interest  and 
pleasure  throughout  our  wanderings  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  various  Professors  of 
distant  Universities,  whom  we  met  at  the  Con- 
gress, volunteered  to  carry  off  sheets  to  be  covered 
with  the  signatures  of  their  confreres,  and  the 
interest  and  sympathy  excited  everywhere  seemed 
to  form  a brotherhood  of  science  ” extending  all 
over  the  globe.  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes  undertook 
Boston,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  place 
superior  to  all  other  places  in  the  world.  So  much 
so  that  their  cuckoos  would  never  say  “To  who  ” 
but  “To  whom”!  “There  are  not  ten  men  in 
Boston  who  could  have  written  Shakspear’s 
plays,”  etc.  Our  friend  loved  the  conceits  of 
Boston. 

Among  others  who  afforded  me  valuable  assis- 
tance with  the  Album  were  Sir  James  Paget,  who 
approached  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Then  Mrs.  Max  Muller  undertook  Oxford  and 
Glasgow,  and  Lord  Watson  the  peers.  Here  he 
encountered  various  difficulties,  as  many  required 
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first  to  see  the  dedication,  which  I had  to  press 
forward  and  send.  “ Those  who  declined  to  sign 
were  most  civil,”  wrote  Lord  Watson  on  March  31st, 
and  amusingly  various.”  Several  were  altogether 
opposed,  others  made  a point  of  never  signing 
anything  of  that  kind,”  others  “if  their  wives 
heard  of  it  they  would  have  no  peace,”  and  again 
others  “had  a great  respect  for  Pasteur,  but  had 
declined  to  subscribe  to  the  Mansion  House  fund, 
and  therefore  thought  it  better  not  to  sign.”  One 
peer  of  the  highest  rank  said  “ he  had  become  too 
old  and  indolent  to  trouble  himself  with  such 
matters.” 

Nevertheless,  the  page  of  peers  came  out  well, 
as  also  the  Commons,  most  of  whom  begged  that 
they  should  never  he  betrayed,  as  their  signature 
on  such  a document,  if  published,  might  go  against 
them  at  an  election ! So  much  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  science ! 

When  the  signatures  were  complete,  and  the 
beautiful  drawings,  contributed  by  some  of  our 
leading  artists,  were  mounted  to  adorn  the  whole, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  beyond  all  this  there  was 
something  further  to  say.  Accordingly,  the  Album 
was  made  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  describe  its 
sojourn  in  all  the  Universities.  Also  its  detention 
at  Marlborough  House,  and  its  rescue  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  who  chanced  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  respectfully  mentioned  it.  His  Koyal  High- 
ness begged  for  another  week,  as  the  Princess  was 
copying  the  beautiful  head  drawn  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  it  took  time. 
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The  story  was  written  in  English  and  French, 
and  formed  a second  volume. 

At  last  the  day  arrived — it  was  May  25th  when 
my  husband,  Mademoiselle  Jenny  and  myself 
started  forth  on  our  self-imposed  mission  to  show 
the  French  that  there  were  a few  English  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  researches  and  mar- 
vellous discoveries  of  Pasteur. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Institute  we  found  the 
family  party  awaiting  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  received  a cordial  greeting.  Unfortunately, 
Madame  Pasteur  could  not  appear  as  she  was 
confined  to  bed,  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  her  leg,  which  followed  a little  wound  in 
her  foot. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  there  was  to  be  no 
fuss,  no  formality,  all  was  to  be  simple  and  quiet 
for  Pasteur’s  sake  as  his  work  was  telling  seriously 
on  his  health.  So  there  were  assembled  Lord 
Lytton,  the  British  Ambassador,  who  alone  at 
that  time  could  give  permits  for  inoculation  to 
British  subjects,  unless  they  came  with  private 
introductions  ; his  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Balfour, 
Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Pollock,  Louisa  Lady 
Pollock,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Alan  Herbert,  and  Madame 
de  Mussy.  When  everything  was  ready  Pasteur 
and  I sat  down  together  in  front  of  a little  table, 
on  which  the  two  volumes  had  been  placed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  sat  about  the  room.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Ellicot  then  came  forward  and  read  the 
speech  he  had  prepared  in  French,  during  which 
Pasteur  sat  quietly  weeping  all  the  time.  When 
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this  little  ceremony  was  over,  I opened  the  Album 
and  soon  enlisted  his  interest,  and  restored  his 
cheerfulness  by  showing  him  Frank  Lockwood’s 
caricature  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin  in  a 
muzzle,  carrying  out  practically  his  views  in 
favour  of  the  muzzling  order.  Also  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(now  our  King  and  Queen)  under  the  following 
inscription : — 

“ A ce  grand  Monsieur  Pasteur  le  bienfaiteur 
de  la  race  humaine.” 

This  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Princess 
herself. 

To  wind  up  the  proceedings,  my  daughter  went 
to  the  piano  and  played  the  lovely  piece  composed 
by  Lady  Thompson  for  the  Album,  expressive  of 
the  sympathy  of  one  who  was  paralyzed  towards 
another  similarly  afflicted. 

After  a little  interlude  of  gay  talk,  Pasteur 
gave  me  his  arm,  and  led  me  to  the  dining-room 
for  tea  d V Anglais,  I now  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  Lord  Lytton’s  acquaintance  for  the  first 
time,  and  amused  him  with  my  reminiscences  of 
his  father  when  he  used  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
darkness  over  us  at  Doune  Terrace  long  ago. 

Before  leaving,  Madame  VaUery-Radot  took  Dr. 
Priestley  and  myself  upstairs  to  see  her  mother, 
whom  we  found  in  excellent  spirits,  although  she 
was  not  allowed  to  rise.  It  was  not  a little  strange 
to  reflect  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  occupying  a bedroom  which  was  the  gift  of 
all  nations  ! 
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The  last  time  I met  Pasteur  was  five  years  later 
at  Villeneuve  I’Etang,  a curious  long  straggling 
villa  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  It  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Cent  Gardes,  under  Napoleon  III. 
The  stables  were  now  occupied  by  a hundred 
horses,  whose  mission  was  to  give  up  a portion 
* of  their  blood  that  human  beings  might  be  saved 
from  the  effects  of  diphtheria.  Dr.  Eoux,  one  of 
Pasteur’s  ablest  assistants,^  had  worked  out  the 
} subject  at  the  Institute,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
diphtheritic  anti-toxin  was  prepared,  and  sent 
out  far  and  wide  to  be  inoculated  into  the  veins  of 
human  beings  when  the  disease  was  declared. 

To  me  it  was  not  a little  curious  to  reflect  that 
thirty-two  years  previously  my  husband  was  en- 
during all  the  agony  of  this  disease  within  easy 
reach  of  this  place  where  the  prophylaxy  was  now 
prepared.  While  idly  sitting  on  the  sunny  terrace 
I at  Bellevue,  waiting  for  Nature  to  perform  her 
I slow  and  difficult  cure,  we  little  dreamt  that  just 
, over  there,  where  we  could  point  with  the  finger, 
I lay  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  Pasteur, 
j about  that  very  time,  was  assuring  the  Emperor 
I that  his  great  ambition  was  to  “ arrive  at  the 
i knowledge  of  the  causes  of  putrid  and  contagious 
5 diseases,”  an  ambition  he  lived  to  realize. 

I It  had  been  previously  arranged  that  Madame 

ide  Mussy  was  to  drive  me  in  her  Victoria  out  to 
Garches  to  pay  this  little  visit.  When  we  got 
there  we  were  warmly  received  by  the  members  of 
the  family,  who  dropped  in  singly,  the  one  going 

^ Now  the  Director. 
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out  as  the  other  came  in.  They  were  all  on  duty 
as  nurses,  for  ‘‘the  dear  and  great”  was  faihng. 
Behind  their  gladness  there  lurked  a sadness 
which  no  eJBfort  could  conceal.  We  felt  afraid  to 
stay,  but  were  not  allowed  to  leave,  for  Pasteur 
was  bent  on  coming  in  to  see  us.  Dr.  Grancher 
had  that  morning  been  consulted  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  visit,  and  had  cheered  them  all  up  by 
declaring  it  would  do  him  good. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  a family  group 
appeared,  bearing  along  a helpless  mass  of  some- 
thing. It  could  not  be  Pasteur  ! “ Ah,  Madame  ! ” 
came  a difficult  voice  from  the  mass  as  I moved 
forward  to  meet  him. 

I was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  grief  to 
utter  a word,  and  my  companion  had  shrunk  back 
dumb. 

Alas,  the  change ; the  sacrifice  to  save  the  Lives 
of  others ! 

They  placed  him  on  a chair  and  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  articulation  was  affected,  and  only 
his  devoted  nurses  could  understand  a word  he 
said.  He  was  inquiring  after  le  Docteur,  and  his 
friend  Mademoiselle  Jenny.  Then  he  tried  to  say 
something  about  the  most  recent  discoveries. 

It  was  evident  that  our  visit  could  not  be  pro- 
longed, so  trying  to  look  cheerful  we  took  our  last 
farewell  of  our  dear  and  valued  friend. 

I can  see  now  the  grey  face  under  the  black 
silk  skull-cap  he  used  to  wear ; the  helpless  and 
shrunk  figure  in  dressing-gown;  and  the  loving 
family  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
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He  died  in  this  simple  abode  on  September  28th, 
1895. 

France,  full  of  universal  appreciation,  was 
plunged  into  mourning,  and  resolved  to  give  him 
a state  funeral. 

A few  days  after  his  death  I received  a letter 
from  Madame  de  Mussy,  in  which  she  says,  ‘‘  I 
was  thinking  of  you  as  I do  often,  and  the  grief 
the  death  of  poor  Pasteur  must  be  for  you,  when 
your  letter  was  brought  up  to  me.  I am  going  to 
write  to  see  either  Madame  Pasteur  or  Madame 
Vallery-Radot,  and  I will  tell  them  all  that  you 
say.  They  have  certainly  rendered  justice  to 
Pasteur,  and  made  him  a funeral  he  well  deserved. 
Some  papers  don’t  speak  at  all  of  his  Christian  feel- 
ings and  of  his  Christian  life.  They  are  rather 
vexed,  I think,  to  find  in  such  a great  savant,  at 
the  same  time  such  a Christian  man.” 

I need  not  dwell  on  a ceremonial  that  filled 
the  papers  at  the  time.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the 
body  was  taken  to  Notre  Dame,  where  it  was  to 
remain  in  one  of  the  chapels  till  a tomb  could  be 
prepared  under  the  Institute.  A year  and  a half 
later  when  all  was  ready  for  the  final  removal,  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Madame  Vallery- 
Radot  : — 


Deak  Madame, 


14  EUE  DE  GkENELLE,  PaRIS, 

October  3rd,  1896. 


The  date  of  the  ceremony  for  the 
removal  of  my  father’s  body  into  the  Pasteur 
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Institute  crypt  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  December 
26th,  it  wiU  be  of  a half  official,  half  private  cha- 
racter. We  are  very  much  afraid  that  this  date, 
being  the  day  following  Christmas,  will  interfere 
with  your  and  M.  Priestley’s  coming.  But  it  has 
been  impossible  to  hasten  or  delay  this  ceremony. 
The  works  at  the  crypt  have  only  just  been  finished, 
and  as  the  27th — my  father’s  birthday — falls  on  a 
Sunday,  we  have  been  obliged  to  fix  the  date  no 
later  than  the  26th. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  that  you  expressed 
fourteen  months  ago  to  M.  Vallery-Eadot,  he 
went  the  day  before  yesterday  to  inform  Dr.  Alan 
Herbert  of  the  day  fixed.  We  understand  the 
impossibility  of  your  being  able  to  come  with 
regret,  but  we  beg  of  you,  dear  Madame  Priestley, 
to  think  of  us  on  the  day  that  will  be  so  terrible 
for  us.  My  mother  and  husband  join  me  in  asking 
you  and  M.  Priestley  to  accept  the  expression  of 
our  deep  affection. 

Kindest  remembrances  to  Miss  Priestley, 

M.  L.  Pasteuk-Valleey-Eadot. 

We  had  determined  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent our  attending  the  private  funeral  when  it 
came  off.  We  had  long  been  invited,  and  Jenny 
and  myself  of  all  their  friends  were  the  only  ladies 
asked  to  be  present. 

It  happened  that  we  were  going  to  spend  the 
Christmas  at  Cannes,  so  that  the  time  of  the 
funeral  caused  us  no  inconvenience.  On  letting 
them  know  that  we  should  be  in  Paris,  a large 
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black-edged  carte  d' entree  was  forwarded  for 
“ Madame  et  Mademoiselle  Priestley,”  without 
which  we  could  not  have  gained  admission  to  the 
ceremony  in  the  cathedral. 

My  husband  was  to  represent  the  Edinburgh 
University,  and  read  an  address  at  the  Institute. 
The  family  alone,  with  the  exception  of  my  daughter 
and  myself,  were  to  be  present  at  Notre  Dame  and 
take  part  in  the  cortege. 

The  following  letter  which  I wrote  at  the  time 
to  my  son  Robert,  gives  an  account  of  the 
ceremony : — 


Hotel  Bellevue,  Cannes, 

December  2St}i,  1896. 

“ Between  Amiens  and  Paris  the  country  was 
white  with  snow  and  the  weather  misty  and  cold. 

“ Next  morning  Jenny  and  I were  called  at  6.30, 
and  had  an  early  breakfast  before  starting  for  Notre 
Dame.  When  we  got  there  the  Pasteurs  had  not 
arrived,  indeed,  we  had  mistaken  the  hour  and 
were  too  soon. 

However,  there  was  an  official  at  the  door, 
who  told  us  to  walk  in.  The  big  place  so  full  of 
historical  associations  looked  weird  in  the  grey 
mist  with  candles  lighting  up  the  catafalque  in 
front  of  the  altar.  We  took  a walk  round  and 
came  upon  the  side  chapel  where  the  body  of 
Pasteur  was  still  lying  awaiting  the  ceremony 
about  to  take  place.  The  central  part  of  the 
cathedral  was  screened  round  and  laid  out  with 
seats,  and  as  one  or  two  of  the  family  had  now 
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arrived,  we  followed  them  and  sat  down.  Pre- 
sently the  Pasteurs  came  on  the  scene  and  knelt 
on  the  prie-dieus  near  the  altar,  and  we  were  told 
to  move  up  there  and  join  them.  After  a little 
the  whole  party,  with  us  at  the  tail,  moved  up  to 
the  side  chapel,  and  there  Madame  Pasteur,  her 
daughter  and  grand-daughter,  knelt  down  again 
while  we  all  stood  round.  When  they  rose  up 
and  moved  aside,  the  carriers  stepped  forward, 
folded  up  the  velvet  covering,  and  bore  away  the 
coffin  to  the  catafalque,  into  which  it  was  placed 
for  the  rest  of  the  religious  ceremony.  We  all 
followed  the  coffin  in  procession,  and  occupied 
the  same  seats  again  in  front  of  the  altar,  Jenny 
and  I being  the  farthest  back,  and  nearest  the  end 
of  the  catafalque,  where  we  could  watch  the  whole 
proceeding.  Just  as  we  were  arranging  ourselves, 
a procession  of  priests  came  round  the  back  of  the 
altar,  the  little  gates  were  closed  against  the 
public,  and  the  Chanted  Mass  began,  the  priests 
taking  the  Sacrament,  the  boys  swinging  incense 
burners  about,  and  the  whole  ceremony  most  im- 
pressive. Half  an  hour  ago,  when  we  first  arrived 
it  was  a scene  of  cold  desolation,  only  a sprinkling 
of  the  poorest  of  God’s  creatures  kneeling  here 
and  there  before  an  altar,  now  all  was  ecclesias- 
tical grandeur,  the  organ  rolling  forth  the  most 
beautiful  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  filling 
the  place  with  divine  melody.  During  the  service 
solos  were  sung,  and  the  violoncello  and  other 
instruments  accompanied.  In  the  midst  of  it  all, 
bells  were  ringing  at  the  altar  for  the  elevation  of 
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the  host,  and  the  priests  walked  round  the  cata- 
falque, at  the  end  of  which  stood  a priest  holding 
a silver  crucifix,  to  which  they  all  bowed  and 
crossed  themselves.  When  the  service  was  over, 
the  carriers  again  appeared  and  drew  out  the 
coffin,  which  they  proceeded  to  carry  towards  the 
door,  followed  by  the  priests  and  all  the  mourners, 
Jenny  and  I being  at  the  end.  The  coffin  was 
now  resting  on  trestles,  and  each  one  as  they 
filed  past  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water  from  a 
silver  instrument  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
we  doing  as  the  others  did.  The  family  were  now 
drawn  up  at  the  side,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pasteur,  the  son, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  us  in  friendly  greeting. 
So  I shook  hands  with  him,  and  soon  found  myself 
embraced  warmly  and  tearfully  by  Madame  Pasteur 
and  her  daughter,  Madame  Vallery-Eadot.  The 
coffin  was  now  carried  out  and  placed  in  a plain 
hearse,  and  the  black  coaches  all  came  up  one 
after  the  other,  and  carried  us  slowly  along  to 
the  Eue  Dutot.  We  were  in  the  last  coach  with 
M.  Laurent  and  M.  Loir  (cousin  and  nephew). 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Institute  the  hearse  drew 
up  at  the  grand  entrance,  where  all  the  officials 
formed  into  a semicircle  to  receive  the  coffin,  but 
Madame  Pasteur  and  we  women  of  the  party  drew 
up  at  a side  door,  and  went  straight  down  to  the 
crypt  to  await  the  coffin.  Descending  the  marble 
steps,  we  seemed  to  be  leaving  earth  altogether 
and  entering  the  gates  of  Paradise,  for  anything 
more  strangely  beautiful  and  ethereal  I never  saw. 
The  general  effect  was  that  of  lightness,  truly 
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celestial,  no  gloom  anywhere,  except  in  the  robes 
of  us  six  women  standing  against  the  marble  walls 
in  front  of  the  sarcophagus.  In  the  dome  above 
was  a cupola  of  transparent  Algerian  onyx,  through 
which  streamed  artificial  light,  like  the  sun,  and 
round  the  dome  in  the  roof  were  the  figures  of 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Science,  exquisitely 
carried  out.  It  was  a marvellous  example  of  what 
love  and  art  together  could  do.  No  royal  tomb 
ever  made  could  match  it  for  lightness  and  beauty. 

Presently  the  coffin  was  carried  down  and 
placed  in  its  last  resting-place,  in  front  of  us, 
followed  by  the  men  of  the  family  and  a long 
string  of  officials.  When  all  was  over,  we  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  had  a most  affecting 
and  affectionate  interview  with  Madame  Pasteur 
and  the  family. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  visits  at  our  hotel 
from  Mr.  J.  Baptiste  Pasteur  and  Mr.  Yallery- 
Kadot.  Also  from  M.  Loir  and  Madame  de 
Mussy.” 

Although  the  final  ceremony  was  private,  all 
the  Universities  had  sent  delegates.  A tribune 
had  been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb, 
and  from  it  the  various  addresses  were  read  or 
verbally  delivered,  Sir  Joseph  Lister  reading  his 
in  French. 

Now  all  was  over,  and  the  widow  was  left 
alone,  the  guardian  of  the  key  which  locked  the 
gates  of  her  paradise.  The  new  head  of  the  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Duclaux,  and  his  second  in  command, 
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Dr.  Eoux,  refused  to  allow  her  to  give  up  her 
rooms.  So  there  she  still  lives,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  going  on  around  her  during 
the  day.  But  when  all  is  quiet  at  night,  and  the 
few  domestics  have  retired  to  their  quarters  round 
about,  it  is  curious  to  think  what  these  midnight 
hours  must  be. 

Above  and  all  around  her  are  the  chambers  of 
disease.  Outside  the  yelping  of  mad  dogs  may 
break  the  awful  silence,  and  close  beside  her  is 
the  tomb  wherein  lies  the  dead  body  of  the  man 
whom  she  adored ! 

To  most  women  such  surroundings  would  be  a 
terror,  but  with  a mind  so  imbued  with  the  lofty 
calling  of  her  husband’s  work  no  other  thought 
than  that  of  pride  and  thankfulness  could  find  a 
place. 

From  this  strange  home  she  wrote  me  the 
following  letter  the  year  after  her  husband’s 
death : — 


January  2nd,  1897. 

Deae  Madame  Pkiestley, 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  remembrance 
of  the  ceremony  in  which  we  were  so  pleased  to 
see  you  take  part.  Our  beloved  tomb  is  still 
visited  by  many  people,  and  on  every  side  we  are 
congratulated  on  having  found  an  architect  who 
has  turned  to  account  so  ably  the  task  we  com- 
mitted to  him.  Yesterday — for  the  New  Year — I 
had  the  good  news  of  hearing  that  Baron  Hirsch 
is  giving  a present  of  frs.  2,000,000  to  the  Pasteur 
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Institute.  My  dear  husband  would  have  been  so 
delighted  with  this  gift,  which  will  enable  his 
followers  to  continue  in  the  path  he  marked  out 
for  them  with  an  ease  he  never  knew.  I shall 
expect  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  the  day  you  tell  me, 
with  pleasure,  and  I shall  hasten  to  show  him 
everything  about  which  you  have  written  to  me. 
It  will  probably  be  Wednesday  morning  I shall 
give  notice  of  his  visit  to  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  will  explain  everything  to  him. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  thought  of 
asking  us  to  England  next  August.  If  this  plan 
could  be  carried  out  all  together  it  will  be  very 
nice. 

Accept  our  feeling  of  affection  for  you  and 
yours,  dear  Madame. 

Marie  Pasteur. 

Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilization,” 
writes  : — 

‘‘  No  one  can  say  why  a great  man  appears  at  a 
certain  epoch,  and  what  he  adds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world ; that  is  a secret  of  Providence ; 
but  the  fact  is  not  less  certain.” 

In  the  regret  one  feels  for  the  loss  of  a friend 
there  is  immense  consolation  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  his  name  must  live  for  ever. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1893,  that  my  hus- 
band happened  to  meet  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  (who  at 
that  time  was  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians)  and  stopped  to  have  a chat.  Before 
parting,  Sir  Andrew  asked  in  a casual  way, 
By-the-hye,  have  you  had  a letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  ? ” 

‘‘No,”  no  letter  had  arrived,  and  the  matter 
was  forgotten  till  a few  days  later  when  the  letter 
arrived.  It  ran  thus : — 


10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall, 

May  31s^,  1893. 


My  deae  Sir, 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  empowered  me  to  propose 
to  you  that  you  should  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood;  and  I trust  it  may  bo  agreeable  to 
you  to  accept  the  proposal,  which  I now  tender 
in  pursuance  of  her  Majesty’s  gracious  permission. 

I remain,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


My  husband  now  understood  the  significance  of 
Sir  Andrew’s  inquiry,  and  it  was  quite  character- 
istic of  his  simplicity  of  nature  that  the  question 
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aroused  no  suspicion  nor  curiosity  at  the  time. 
Consequently  it  fell  like  a bolt  from  the  blue  at 
the  moment  we  were  starting  out  to  an  evening 
party  in  Belgrave^  Square.  On  arriving  there,  the 
first  person  we  met  was  Mr.  Spencer  Lyttelton, 
whom  we  knew  to  he  at  the  back  of  all  such  be- 
wildering secrets.  With  him  my  husband  had  a 
friendly  talk,  and  next  morning  had  a long  con- 
ference with  Sir  Andrew,  which  determined  him 
to  accept  the  honour  offered. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  August  the 

ceremony  of  kissing  the  Queen’s  hand  ” took 

place  at  Osborne.  Exactly  three  months  later,  on 

% 

November  11th,  our  good  friend  Sir  Andrew  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Mr.  Gladstone 
being  one  of  the  pall-bearers.  It  was  strange  to 
refiect  that  among  all  the  physicians  assembled 
there  was  not  one  who  had  the  power  to  save  a 
life  crushed  out  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
overwhelming  work. 


CHAPTER  XV 


One  day  in  April,  1896, 1 was  strolling  up  and  down 
the  corridor  outside  the  ladies’  grille  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  waiting  to  hear  a debate  in  which  I 
was  interested.  Presently  Sir  Frederick  Cook 
came  along,  and  remarked  cheerfully  that  he  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  Sir  William  Priestley  was 
going  to  join  them  and  become  an  M.P.  Never 
having  heard  the  smallest  whisper  of  this,  I 
inquired  pleasantly  if  he  could  mention  the  con- 
stituency about  to  be  thus  honoured  ? 

“ Oh,  it  is  quite  true,”  he  added,  ‘‘  I have  just 
heard  it  from  Sir  William  himself  down  in  the 
lobby.” 

“ Was  he  there  ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,  and  looking  for  you ; will  you  come  ? ” 

I was  accordingly  taken  by  the  member  for 
South  London  through  many  long  passages,  down 
several  staircases,  and  past  innumerable  policemen 
till  eventually  the  aspiring  M.P.  was  found. 

Yes,  it  was  true.  He  had  met  his  friend  Sir 
James  Crichton  Browne,  at  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
and  after  a close  and  confidential  talk  had  promised 
at  least  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  So 
here  was  my  M.D.  being  persuaded  by  his  friends  to 
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allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  on  the  Conservative 
side  and  become  an  M.P.  My  first  instinct  was 
against  it  on  account  of  his  health.  His  life  had 
been  an  arduous  one,  with  broken  rest  for  many 
years,  and  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  sense  of 
leisure  that  retirement  from  active  practice  brings. 
The  late  hours,  the  committees,  the  excitement  of 
the  battle-ground,  I feared,  would  he  more  than  he 
could  hear. 

The  very  fact  that  he  had  retired,  and  now 
enjoyed  an  independent  position,  was  considered 
one  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  Further,  the 
Universities  were  bent  this  time  on  having  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Profession  to  represent 
them,  instead  of  a member  of  the  Bar  as  hitherto 
for  so  many  years.  The  present  vacancy  had 
come  about  through  the  promotion  of  Sir  Charles 
Pearson  to  the  Bench.  Needless  to  say,  all  my 
objections  were  soon  overcome  by  forces  over 
which  I had  not  the  slightest  control;  but  I am 
bound  to  confess  that  the  two  Universities  under 
the  segis  of  which  my  childhood  and  youth  had 
been  spent  inspired  me  with  a sentiment  that  no 
other  constituency  could  have  stirred.  Had  I not 
been  the  enfant  gdte  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
their  first  lady  graduate  ? Throughout  our  joint 
lives  the  professors  of  both  Universities  had  been 
our  friends,  and  now  they  were  coming  forward  to 
offer  this  academic  honour  which  was  to  crown 
my  husband’s  professional  career  with  its  final 
success. 
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Meanwhile  some  time  was  passed  in  alternations 
between  hope  and  fear,  as  it  was  possible  our 
new-born  aspirations  might  get  entangled  in  a 
contest. 

However,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  my  husband 
was  so  strong  that  no  one  was  found  hardy  enough 
to  oppose  him. 

Among  the  many  friends  who  came  forward  to 
help  him  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  one  who  did 
best  service  did  it  unwittingly  by  bringing  up  a 
long-forgotten  incident. 

The  friend  was  Professor  Simpson,^  who  was 
elected  to  the  Chair  in  succession  to  his  uncle. 
Sir  James.  His  letter  to  my  husband  lies  before 
me,  and  after  explaining  he  is  ‘‘no  politician,”  he 
continues : — 


As  things  go  I think  there  could  be  no  fitter 
representative  than  yourself ; and,  apart  from  other 
matters,  the  good  service  you  rendered  to  the 
Scottish  Universities  in  watching  in  their  interest 
the  progress  of  the  Medical  Registration  Bill 
through  Parliament  ought  to  give  you  quite  a 
special  personal  claim.  I forget  now  what  was 
the  exact  point,  but  I remember  that  you  and  the 
then  Lord  Elcho  worked  together,  and  at  one 
critical  moment  sent  for  my  uncle  to  go  to  London 
when  Dr.  Headlam  or  some  of  his  people  were 
threatening  dangerous  modifications. 

Go  in,  then,  and  win;  and  put  my  name  on 


^ Now  Sir  Alexander. 
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your  Committee  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  any 
advantage. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

I am, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

A.  R.  Simpson. 

This  incident  took  us  hack  to  the  days  of  16, 
Somerset  Street,  when  my  husband  was  incessantly 
going  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  watch 
Lord  Elcho’s  Medical  Bill,  then  before  Parliament. 
It  had  long  been  forgotten,  but  proved  bread 
thrown  on  the  waters,  for  now  it  came  up  and  was 
considered  so  important  that  it  was  introduced 
into  his  address  to  the  electors  in  this  form : — 

‘‘  At  one  time  I took  an  active  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  secure  for  Medical  Graduates  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  the  liberty  to  practise 
throughout  Great  Britain,  which  some  would  have 
denied  them ; and,  on  one  critical  occasion,  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
and  Lord  Elcho,  succeeded  in  preventing  legis- 
lation which  would  have  obliged  Scottish  Graduates, 
before  practising  in  England,  to  pass  another 
examination,  and  obtain  a Licence  from  a Medical 
Corporation.” 

In  one  of  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  my  library 
I have  come  upon  an  old  packet  containing  the 
correspondence  concerning  this  matter  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  forty-seven  years  till  now.  It 
is  sad  to  think  how  little  such  matters  affected  me 
in  my  young  days.  From  this  little  packet  I can 
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learn  that  which  my  husband  is  no  longer  here  to 
explain.  First  I gather  that  he  and  Lord  Elcho 
were  meeting  every  day.  Then  from  rough  drafts 
of  letters  written  to  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Mr.  Walpole,  and  others,  I can  realize  the 
enormous  trouble  he  must  have  taken  to  guard  the 
‘ interests  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  When  the 
other  side  seemed  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  he 
telegraphed  to  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Sir  Eohert 
> Christison  to  come  up  without  delay,  and  the  ex- 
citement was  such  that  it  spoilt  Christison’s 
I sleep,”  and  Simpson  “ could  not  eat  his  break- 
t fast ! ” When  success  was  the  result,  my  husband 
[ must  have  suggested  making  Lord  Elcho  an  LL.D. 
) of  the  University,  for  Sir  James,  in  one  of  his 
I letters,  says,  ‘‘  Certainly  we  shall  make  Lord  Elcho 
\ an  LL.D.  No  one  ever  more  deserved  it.” 

As  no  competitor  came  forward.  Sir  William 
I Priestley,  M.D.,  was  in  due  com’se  unanimously 
) elected  M.P.  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
] and  St.  Andrews. 

The  day  after  his  election  Sir  William  travelled 
i back  to  London,  and  was  present  at  the  annual 
f dinner  of  the  London  Edinburgh  University  Club, 
^ where  he  had  a cordial  reception.  Sir  James 
. Crichton-Browne  proposed  his  health,  and  con- 
\ gratulated  the  Universities  on  having,  for  the  first 
I time,  secured  a genuine  medical  representative  in 
^ Parliament.  The  healing  Art,  he  said,  had  always 
i been  the  right  hand  of  the  Church,  and  here  we 
( had  a member  who  combined  with  Priestley 
i functions  the  highest  professional  attainments. 
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The  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours — 
wrote  Sir  James  later — and  the  rafters  of  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  rang  with,  ‘‘For  he’s  a 
jolly  good  fellow ! ” — a song  which,  Sir  Halliday 
Macartney  amused  the  company  by  telling  them, 
had  so  greatly  impressed  the  Chinese  Minister 
that  he  had  commissioned  him  to  have  it  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  forthwith,  for  use  in  Pekin. 
Sir  William  was  in  high  spirits,  and  while  ex- 
pressing in  his  reply  just  pride  in  the  distinction 
conferred  on  him,  referred  in  touching  terms  to 
his  student  days,  and  to  the  good  men  and 
true,  Simpson,  Goodsir,  “Woody  Fibre,”  and  the 
rest  of  them,  who  were  his  teachers  then. 

On  being  introduced  to  the  House  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Speaker,  the  new  M.P.  was  god- 
fathered by  the  Hon.  George  Curzon  (later  Viceroy 
of  India)  and  Sir  John  Mowbray,  at  that  time  the 
father  of  the  House.  On  being  led  up  between 
the  two  godfathers  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
by  both  sides,  and  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Gully,  the  Speaker,  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  pleasant  social  terms  for  some  years.  For  my 
daughter  Jenny  (now  Mrs.  Pontifex)  and  myself, 
looking  down  from  above,  the  sight  was  more  than 
interesting,  and  henceforth  the  grille  that  had 
known  me  so  little  became  one  of  my  favourite 
haunts. 

This  new  experience  was  strange  in  that  it 
seemed  to  bring  us  into  immediate  touch  with  the 
whole  world  I We  felt  surrounded  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  fact  was  soon  forced 
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upon  us  that  every  Member  of  Parliament  was  a 
trustee  not  only  for  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  but  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  other 
nations.  It  was  not  a matter  of  a single  life 
here  and  there,  but  a matter  of  mowing  down 
thousands  on  voting  with  the  Government  for 
war ! 

While  deeply  impressed  with  these  terrible 
considerations  at  a time  - when  the  war  in  South 
Africa  was  pending,  the  doors  of  State  would  be 
opened  to  us  in  a thousand  ways,  and  in  we  would 
walk  with  the  rest  to  join  the  gay  throng  and 
enjoy  the  pleasant  hour. 

Still  all  was  not  war  and  havoc,  for  one  day 
among  the  questions  asked,  Mr.  Weir  brought 
before  the  Government  the  ‘‘  disgraceful  and 
dilapidated  state  of  the  great  library  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University,”  and  desired  to  know  if  the 
Government  would  give  a grant  for  its  restoration. 
The  reply  was  distinctly  unfavourable.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Weir  was  not  inclined  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  and  a few  weeks  later  again  brought  up  the 
question.  This  time  the  Government  was  armed 
with  a reply  to  the  effect  that  Sir  William 
Priestley,  the  honourable  member  for  the  Uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  had 
undertaken  to  restore  the  library  and  entrance 
hall  at  his  own  expense.” 

When  this  piece  of  work  was  finished  (and  in 
time  for  a Medical  Congress)  we  went  together 
to  attend  the  opening,  and  were  greatly  elated  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony,  and  our  cordial 
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reception  on  the  occasion.  The  Senatus  Acade- 
micns  were  assembled  in  all  the  panoply  of  official 
gown  and  hood,  and  led  off  their  M.P.  in  stately 
procession  to  the  library.  A blast 'from  silver 
trumpets  heralded  their  entrance,  and  when  I 
followed  in  the  next  procession  I was  amused  to 
hear  my  name  shouted  out,  and  again  the  fanfare 
of  trumpets  filled  the  air. 

My  husband’s  interest  in  the  library  never 
flagged,  and  his  next  object  was  to  induce  the 
officials  of  the  British  Museum  to  present  the 
Committee  with  their  great  Catalogue.  Before 
me  lie  letters  on  the  subject  from  the  Et.  Hon. 
Arthm-  Balfour  (our  then  Prime  Minister)  and 
Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  the  chief  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  former  enclosing  some 
correspondence.  Finally,  a letter  of  thanks  from 
Sir  WilHam  Muir,  the  Principal,  expressing  the 
great  delight  of  the  Library  Committee  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Catalogue. 

He  was  further  instrumental,  through  our 
friend  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  in  getting  Lady  Meux 
to  send  the  Committee  a copy  of  what  must  be 
the  largest  book  ever  produced.  She  purchased 
the  original  and  undertook  the  entire  cost  of 
reproducing  this  book — as  she  had  so  often  done 
before  for  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of 
“ The  Miracles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,”  ‘‘  The 
Life  of  Hanna,”  “ The  Magical  Prayers  of  Aheta 
Mikael.”  The  Ethiopic  texts  are  edited  and 
translated  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D.  It 
contains  a hundred  coloured  plates  exactly  similar 
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to  the  original.  Only  100  copies  were  brought 
out,  one  of  which  my  own  library  is  proud  to 
possess  through  the  generosity  of  the  same  donor. 

Meanwhile  St.  Andrews  was  not  forgotten,  as 
our  friend  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  a distinguished 
scholar,  in  his  desire  to  mark  his  pleasure  on  my 
husband’s  election,  offered  a gift  to  this  ancient 
library  through  him.  He  was  a collector  of 
missals  and  old  MSS.,  and  decided  to  present 
them  with  “ The  Roll  of  the  Law,  XII.  Cent. 
A.D.” — a gift  that  would  always  be  appreciated 
by  scholars. 

Bitten  by  the  excitement  and  all  the  work 
doing,  and  still  to  be  done,  not  only  in  affairs  of 
State,  but  within  his  own  department,  he  got 
more  and  more  into  the  swing  as  each  session 
came  round,  and  enjoyed  more  and  more  the 
work,  as  each  of  the  few  years  still  remaining 
to  him  flew  by. 

It  was  in  December,  1899,  when  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health  and  country  life,  that  the 
flrst  note  of  warning  came.  Later,  when  we 
knew  the  malady  was  fatal,  we  brought  him  to 
town  and  nursed  him  once  again  in  the  room  so 
severely  condemned  by  Sir  William  Jenner  thirty- 
six  years  before. 

In  the  boudoir  adjoining  he  was  able  to  receive 
the  many  friends  who  came  to  cheer  him  till 
within  a few  days  of  his  death. 

The  affairs  in  which  he  was  concerned  were 
many,  but  all  had  to  be  relinquished  as  day  after 
day  the  curtain  fell  lower  and  lower  on  his  dear 
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and  valued  life.  The  London  Teaching  Univer- 
sity question  and  its  association  with  King’s  Col- 
lege brought  various  friends  to  his  couch  to  discuss 
matters,  and  the  last  cheque  he  ever  wrote  was 
one  to  promote  that  scheme.  While  apparently 
quite  happy,  and  certainly  at  peace  with  all  men, 
he  was  quietly  setting  his  house  in  order  preparing 
for  the  last  change.  Many  of  the  M.P.’s  came  to 
visit  him,  among  them  our  old  friend  Dr.  Eobert 
Farquharson,  Mr.  Lecky — whom  he  was  always 
so  pleased  to  see — Lord  Avebury,  and  Lord  Lister, 
who  showed  all  the  tenderness  of  a brother. 

The  Queen  (Victoria),  who  heard  of  the  illness 
from  Princess  Christian,  was  the  first  to  inform 
Sir  James  Eeid,  who  expressed  deep  regret,  and 
told  her  Majesty  he  would  write  to  me  at  once. 
The  Queen  then  desired  him  to  convey  a message 
expressing  her  deep  sympathy  with  me  in  my 
sorrow,  and  then  made  arrangements  for  a mes- 
senger from  Buckingham  Palace  to  call  daily  for 
inquiries  and  telegraph  the  bulletins.  This  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Queen  was  followed  with 
cards  of  inquiry  from  many  of  the  Ministers  of 
State.  And  all  the  time  he  knew  that  it  meant 
nearing  the  ‘‘  dark  portal,”  and  was  at  peace, 
dreading  not  the  silent  Opener  of  the  Gate.” 

The  three  months  given  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow  to  live  from  the  day  on  which  he  first 
saw  him,  passed  away,  and  five  days  were  added 
before  the  end  came  on  April  11th,  1900. 

The  best  inheritance  he  left  his  family  was  the 
example  of  an  unselfish  life,  and  the  remembrance 
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of  a happy  home.  At  the  height  of  his  prosperity 
he  was  making  a professional  income  amounting 
to  TlOjOOO  a year,  the  same  as  his  confrere,  Sir 
James  Paget,  and  at  the  same  period  of  time. 
This  enabled  him  to  be  generous  to  his  children 
at  their  start  in  life,  and  left  no  murmurings  after 
his  death. 

For  myself  I live  on,  surrounded  by  the  many 
tokens  of  the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  find  an  endless  comfort  and  resource  in 
the  papers  and  books,  which  have  enabled  me  to 
live  again  in  childhood,  and  wander  through  the 
happy  years  of  womanhood  to  the  completion  of 
this  Story  of  a Lifetime. 
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Airlie,  Countess  of,  158. 

Alen9on,  Due  and  Duchesse  d’,  155. 
Allan,  Catherine,  38. 

Amelia,  (“Tuckie,”  Mrs.  Rudolph- 
Lehmann),  62,  70,  75,  70,  89, 101, 
104,  148. 

Andalusian  Maid,  63,  04,  100. 
Annie  (my  sister,  Mrs.  Dowie),  42, 
62,  63. 

Aosta,  Duchesse  d’,  156. 
Arbuthnot,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady, 
76. 

Arnott,  Dr.  Neill,  122. 

Avebury,  Lord,  326.  See  also  Lub- 
bock, Sir  John. 

Aytoun,  Professor,  35,  78. 

Baird,  Mrs.  George,  67. 

Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur,  82,  324. 
Balfour,  Lady  Betty,  303. 

Balfour,  Professor,  82. 

Ballantine,  James,  75. 

Barker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fordyce,  299. 
Barlow,  Sir  Thomas,  326. 

Bass,  Mr.,  238. 

Bayard,  Mr.,  296. 

Bayley,  Mrs.  Douglas,  87. 

Bell,  Sheriff,  75. 

Benzon,  Mr.,  72. 

Benzon,  Mrs.,  72. 

Besant  (Sir),  Walter,  290. 

Blackie,  Prof.  J.  S.,  138. 
Blumenthal,  69. 

Boucicaut,  Mme.,  201,  281. 
Boughton,  Lady,  193. 

Bourgignon,  Dr.,  129. 

Bo  water,  Lady,  114. 

Bright,  Mr.  John,  238  sq. 

Brooks,  Shirley,  226. 


Brougham,  Lord,  113. 

Brown,  Dr.  John,  61. 

Browne,  Sir  James  Crichton,  53, 
317,  321. 

Brunton,  Dr.  Lauder,  260. 
Buckland,  Dr.  Frank,  119. 
Buckland,  Mit,  119. 

Budge,  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis,  324. 
Burnand,  Sir  F.  C.,  69. 

Burns,  Robert,  19,  23. 

Campbell,  Lady  Charlotte,  4. 
Carlyle,  Mrs.,  220. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  25,  220. 

Caro,  M.,  251. 

Carpenter,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  98. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  William,  48. 
Chalcots,  66. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph,  258  sqq. 
Chambers,  Amelia,  see  Amelia. 
Chambers,  Annie,  see  Annie. 
Chambers,  Charles,  4. 

Chambers,  Janet,  see  Twin. 
Chambers,  Mary,  see  Andalusian 
Maid. 

Chambers,  Mrs.  Robert,  27,  73, 
134. 

Chambers,  Robert,  2 sqq.,  21,  40, 
70, 104,  142,  239. 

Chambers,  William,  48. 
Championnifere,  Lucas,  177. 
Chaplin,  Monsieur,  93  sq. 

Charlie,  Prince,  31  sqq. 

Charteris,  Col.,  9. 

Chartres,  Duke  and  Duchess  de, 
155. 

Childs,  Geo.  W.,  292. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.,  51  sqq. 

Chorley,  104,  147. 
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Christian,  Princess,  326. 

Christison,  Sir  Robert,  321. 
Churchill  (the  publisher),  48. 

Clark,  Sir  Andrew,  150,  315. 

Clarke,  Sir  James,  121. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  291. 
Collins,  Charlie,  104. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  101  sqq,,  104,  147, 
226. 

Combe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  61. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  110. 

Constable  (the  publisher),  7. 

Cook,  Sir  Frederick,  317. 

Cooke,  T.  P.,  69. 

Cooper,  Sir  Daniel,  268,  273,  277 
sqq. 

Cooper,  Lady,  268. 

Cooper,  Miss,  268. 

Cornwall,  Barry,  112. 

Cox,  Robert,  61. 

Craven,  Lady  Mary,  127. 

Cromwell,  25. 

Crudeli,  Tommasi,  192. 
Cruickshank,  Prof,  and  Mrs.,  200. 
Curzon,  Hon.  George,  322. 

Darwin,  41. 
d’ Albany,  Comte,  31. 
d’Albany,  Madame  Stuart,  31. 
d’Eu,  Chateau,  156  sq. 
de  Joinville,  Prince,  156. 
de  la  Pryam,  Mr.  C.,  212. 
de  Lesseps,  Mr.  Ferdinand,  251  sqq. 
de  Mussy,  Dr.  Gueneau,  129,  132, 
151,  156,  158,  186,  250,  257,  260 
sq.y  303. 

de  Mussy,  Mme.  Gueneau,  303,  307. 
de  Penthi^vre,  Due,  156. 
de  Perpigna,  Miss,  156. 
de  Quincey,  Thomas,  56  sqq. 
de  Varigny,  Mr.  C.,  266. 
d’Ornellas,  Mile.,  203. 

Dickens,  Charles,  52,  71,  101,  103, 
104,  143  sqq. , 147,  212  sqq. 
Dickens,  Katherine,  146. 

Dickens,  Mary,  146,  212. 

Dickens,  Mrs.,  215. 

Dickson,  Mr.  W.  K. , 39. 

Dilke,  Sir  Wentworth,  104. 

Dix,  Miss,  53. 

Dobell,  Sydney,  79. 

Dobson,  William,  10. 


Dolgouriki,  Princess  Alexis,  228. 
Douglas,  Miss,  129. 

Douglas,  Mrs.,  87. 

Dowie,  Mrs.,  see  Annie. 

Doyle,  Dicky,  69  sq. 

Drexel,  Brothers,  292. 

Drysdale,  Lady,  56. 

Duckworth,  Sir  Dyce,  314. 
Duclaux,  Dr.,  312. 

Duff,  Alice  Grant,  88. 

Duff,  Ainslie  Grant,  88. 

Duff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  87  sqq. 
Duff,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant,  87. 
Dugdale,  Flora,  195. 

Edwards,  Mrs.,  see  Mary. 

Elcho,  Lord,  319  sq. 

Ellice,  Mr.,  54. 

Ellicot,  Mr. , 303. 

Erichsen  (Sir  John),  179. 

Esmarck,  Professor  von,  194,  291. 

Farquharson,  Dr.  Robert,  51,  326. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  286. 

Farre,  Dr.  Arthur,  123  sqq.y  184. 
Faucit,  Helen,  69. 

F erguson.  Sir  Adam,  17  sqq. 
Fergusson,  Sir  William,  122,  164. 
Ferrari,  the  Misses,  224. 

Ferrier,  Professor  and  Mrs.,  294. 
Foster,  John,  104,  219,  220,  226. 
Franklin,  Lady,  110. 

Fraser,  Peter,  75  sq. 

Garcia,  88  sq. 

Gellatly,  David,  13. 

Germont,  Dr.,  267. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  185,  315. 

Glasgow,  Lady,  110,  138. 

Glyn,  Miss,  69. 

Godwin,  William,  212. 
Goldschmidt,  Otto,  69,  92. 

Gordon,  Colonel  and  Mrs.,  90. 
Gordon,  Sheriff  and  Mrs.,  74. 
Gosling,  Mr.,  193. 

Gounod,  157. 

Graham,  Dr.,  50. 

Grancher,  Dr.,  271,  306. 

Grancher,  Mdme.,  271. 

Grant,  General,  110. 
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Green,  Mr. , 273. 

Grindlay,  Miss,  86. 

Guizot,  161,  251,  314. 

Gull,  Sir  William,  188,  287. 

Gully,  Mr.,  322. 

Gunther,  Dr.,  114. 

Habershon,  Dr.,  185. 

Haden,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  10, 
185. 

Haden,  Lady,  185. 

Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.,  142. 
Halle,  (Sir)  Charles,  147. 

Harry,  Uncle,  see  Wills. 

Haughy  (the  bonesetter),  243  sqq. 
Headlam,  Dr.,  319. 

Hedderwick,  James,  28. 

Helps,  Arthur,  65. 
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ZoE,  120. 


THE  END 
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